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A prEsuDICE has long existed, and still exists, against the literary 
pretensions of James the First and his court. Pope celebrated 
the “ pedant-reign,” and his friend, Lord Bolingbroke, declared 
that the dry learning of the author-sovereign was too much even 
for the age he lived in. It will not be presumptuous to affirm, 
that neither the poet nor the philosopher were very intimately 
acquainted with the literature of the earlier portion of the seven- 
teenth century—that glorious epoch when so many masters in 
Israel flourished, and men grew to an intellectual stature to which 
their posterity have rarely attained. The reign of Charles the 
Second, with its licentious wit and self-abandonment, had cor- 
rupted, while it fascinated, the popular mind; the golden blasts 
of the sacred trumpets were drowned in the dissolute revelry of a 
national carnival. 

I am aware that, by many who immediately succeeded the illus- 
trious men of whom I write, the style of their oratory was disap- 
proved. Bishop Burnet inveighed against their pages overrun 
with pedantry,—“ a great mixture of quotations from fathers and 
ancient writers, a long opening of a text, with the concordance of 
every word in it, and giving all the different expositions, with the 
grounds of them, and the entering into some parts of controversy, 
and all concluding in some, but very short, practical applications, 
according to the subject or the occasion. ‘This,” adds the bishop, 
“ was both long and heavy, when all was pye-balled, full of many 
Sayings of different languages.” Burnet’s sarcasm appears to 
have delighted Swift, who pronounced pye-balled a noble epithet.* 





* In his note on Burnet’s “ History of his own Time,” Oxford edition, vol. i, 
page 330. 
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The opinion of the author of the “ Tale of a Tub” is not decisive 
as to the composition of a sermon; but, admitting the force 
of Burnet’s objections, the strength, the originality, and the 
ardour of the preachers remain unimpaired. Their armour 
may have been cumbersome, but it was often made of gold; 
their spiritual weapons may have wanted the requisite keenness 
which cuts through the web of sophistry with no apparent effort, 
but they never failed to descend with an energy and directness 


of purpose which their opponents found to be irresistible. The 
iron mace was never uplifted without dealing destruction upon 
the infidel hosts of the enemy. Their merits and defects will, 
however, be far better explained by a few extracts from their 
works than by any criticism. It is singular that a passage in 
our literature of so much real importance should hitherto have 
received so little attention. [am not, at this moment, aware of 
any work professing to treat upon the subject. 

The name which stands at the head of this article may with 
great propriety be introduced into any vindication of the discern- 
ment and talent of James. Donne was conducted into the ministry, 
if | may use the term, by the hand of the monarch himself ; and, 
in the dedication of his “ Book of Devotions,” he says, that the 
king vouchsafed him his hand, not only to sustain ‘him in the 
church, but to lead him to it, James had, at a very early period, 
discovered the powers of Donne’s mind, and their peculiar applica- 
bility to the service of God. When the Earl of Somerset re quested 
him to vive Donne preferment as acivilian, he returned a positive 
refusal, “observing at the same time, “ | hisow Mr. Donne is a 
learned man, has the abilities of a learned divine, and will prove 
a powertul preacher ; and my desire is to prefer him in that way; 
and in that way [will deny you nothing for him.” The monarch 
kept his word, ‘and the preacher realized the expectations formed 
of his powers. Much of his genius, however, became the victim 
of his peculiar sentiments and disposition. No person would 
imagiue him to have been the contemporary of Shakspeare— 
the one all nature, and the other all art—Shakspeare valuing 
art only as it was subservient to truth, and Donne despising na- 
ture until he had cramped it into the attitude of art. Had he 
been born a few centuries earlier, the scholastic severity of his 
manner would have rendered him one of the pillars of the ee 

andrian school—the ornament ofthe Museum. Old Purchas, | 

the address to the reader prefixed to his “ Pilgrims,” informs us, 
that he has wholly omitted, or passed over dry- foot, things near 
and common. So it was with Donne ; he valued nothing 
natural or obvious: a rose by any other name was far sweeter to 
him ; he continually forced his muse out of the highways ol 
poetry, and rarely guided her into any green or flowery seclusion. 
If the road was unfrequented, his wishes were sratified, And 
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this criticism is scarcely more true of his poetry than of his prose. 
In both we discover the same eccentricity and perversion of taste, 
the same energy and want of grace; his imagination is always 
wakeful, and rejoicing in the strength of mental health, but often 
deficient in the elegance which accompanies the efforts of feebler 
spirits. a 

The virtues of Donne have been familiarized to most of us b 
the eloquent eulogy of Walton, who attributes the most delight- 
ful results to his addresses from the pulpit :— 

“ A preacher, in earnest, weeping sometimes for his auditory, sometimes 
with them ; always preaching to himself like an angel from a cloud, but io 
none; carrying some, as St. Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing 
others,.by a sacred art and courtship, to amend their lives; picturing a 
vice so as to make it ugly to those that practise it, and a virtue so as to make 
it be beloved even by those that loved it not; and all this with a most par- 
ticular grace, and an inexpressible addition of comeliness.” 


The peculiar character of his sermons has been delineated with 
greater discrimination and less enthusiasm by his son, in the de- 
dication of them to Charles the First :— 


“ They who have been conversant in the works of the holiest men of all 
times, cannot but acknowledge in these the same spirit with which they writ ; 
reasonable demonstrations everywhere in the subjects comprehensible by rea- 
son. As for those things which cannot be comprehended by our reason alone, 
they are nowhere made easier to faith than here; and, for the other part of 
our nature, which consists in our passions and our affections, they are here 
raised, and laid, and governed, and disposed in a manner according to the will 
of the author. The doctrine itself which is taught here is primitively Chris- 
tian; the fathers are everywhere consulted with reverence, but apostolical 
writings only appealed to as the last rule of faith. Lastly, such is the con- 
juncture here of zeal and discretion, that, whilst it is the main scope of the 
author in these discourses that glory be given to God, this is accompanied 
everywhere with a scrupulous care and endeavouring that peace be likewise 
settled amongst men.” 


My first extract shall be taken from a sermon which is invested 
with extraordinary interest by the circumstances that attended its 
delivery. The month preceding his death, Donne was appointed 
to preach on the first Friday in Lent before the king, at White- 
hall, and, although labouring under great weakness, he persisted 
in coming to London. On his arrival, some of his friends, who 
perceived the emaciated condition to which his sufferings bad re- 
duced him, dissuaded him from his undertaking; but he re- 
solutely resisted all their entreaties, assuring them that he did 
not doubt that God, who had before assisted him in so many 
hours of calamity with an unexpected aid, would still be with him 
in his last employment. And when, to the amazement of the 
beholders, says Walton, he appeared in the pulpit, many thought 
he presented himself, not to preach mortification by a living voice, 
but mortality by a decayed body and a dying face ; “ and, doubt- 
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less,” he continues, ‘‘ many did secretly ask that question in 
Ezekiel, Do these bones live? or, can that soul organize that 
tongue to speak so long time as the sand in that glass will move 
towards its centre, and measure out an hour of this dying man’s 
unspent life?” But the spirit was mighty, in spite of the weak- 
ness of the body, and, after a few faint pauses in his zealous 
prayer, he commenced his discourse upon that awful verse, To 
God belong the issues of death ; and many who saw his tears, and 
heard his hollow voice, expressed their belief that the text was 
prophetically selected, and that he had preached his own funeral 
sermon,—under which title it was afterwards published. 


‘* Miserable riddle !—when the worm shall feed sweetly upon me, when the 
ambitious man shall have no satisfaction if the poorest alive tread upon him, 
nor the poorest receive any contentment in being made equal to princes, for 
they shall be equal, but in dust. One dieth at his full strength, being wholly at 
ease, and in quiet; and another dies in the bitterness of his soul, and never eats 
with pleasure ; but they lie down alike in the dust, and the worm covers them. 
In Job and Isaiah it covers them, and is spread under them,—the worm is spread 
under thee, and the worm covers thee. There’s the mats and the carpets that 
lie yonder, and there’s the state and the canopy that hangs over the greatest of 
the sons of men. Even those bodies that were the temples of the Holy Ghost 
come to this dilapidation, to ruin, to rubbish, to dust ; even the Israel of the 
Lord, and Jacob himself, hath no other specification, no other denomination, 
but that vermis Jacob, thou worm of Israel. . . . . . . . That monarch who 
spread over many nations, alive, must, in his dust, lie inacorner of that sheet 
of lead, and there but so long as that lead will last ; and that private and re- 
tired man, that thought himself his own for ever, and never came forth, must 
in the dust of the grave be published, and (such are the revolutions of the 
graves) be mingled with the dust of every highway, and of every dunghill, and 
swallowed in every puddle and pond. This is the most inglorious and con- 
temptible vilification, the most deadly and peremptory nullification of man, that 
we can consider.’’—pp. 21-2. Ed. 1632. 


The allusion to the gorgeous drapery and banners that hung 
over the monarch must have been very affecting, and was worthy 
of one who felt that he was speaking from the brink of another 
world, and amid the shadows of the grave. 

His discourse upon the text—Sure/y men of low degree are 
vanity, and men of high degree are a lie—is full of ingenuity, 
argument, and eloquence. 


“ But to take it of a whole body of such men, men of low degree, and it is so 
too. The applause of the people is vanity, popularity is vanity ; at how dear 
a rate doth that man buy the people’s affections that pays his own head for 
gb And, as it is in civil and secular, so it is in ecclesiastical 
and spiritual things too. How many men, by a popular hunting after the 
applause of the people in their manner of preaching, and humouring them in 
their distempers, have made themselves incapable of preferment in the church 
where they took their orders, and preached themselves into a necessity of run- 
ning away into foreign parts... . . . . The same people that welcomed 
Christ from the Mount of Olives into Jerusalem upon Sunday, with their 
hosannas to the Son of David, upon Friday mocked him in Jerusalem with their 
Hail, King of the Jews, and blew him out of Jerusalem into Golgotha with the 
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tilent breath, with the tempestuous whirlwind of their crucjfiges. And, of 
them who have called the Master Beelzebub, what shall thy servant look for? 
Surely men of low degree are vanity. 

« And then, under the same oath and asseveration, surely—as surely as the 
other—men of high degree are a lie. David doth not mean those men whom he 
calls a lie to be any less than those whom he called vanity. . . . .., But yet 
the Holy Ghost hath been pleased to vary the phrase here, and to call men of 
high degree not vanity but a lie, because the poor, men of low degree, in their 
condition promise no assistance, feed not men with hopes, and therefore ¢an- 
not be said to die. But in the condition of men of high degree, who are jof 
power, there is a tacit promise, a natural and inherent assurance, of protection 
and assistance, flowing from them. For the magistrate cannot say that he 
never promised me justice, never promised me protection, for in his assuming 
that place he made me that promise. I cannot say that I never promised my 
parish my service, for in my induction I made them that promise, and if I 
perform it not I ama lie, for so this word Chasah (which we translate a lie) 
is frequently used in the scriptures for that which is defective in the duty it 
should perform. Thou shalt be a spring of water, (says God, in Isaiah,) cujus 
aque non mentiuntur, whose waters never lie,—that is, never dry, never fail. 

“ So, then, when men of high degree do not perform the duties of their 
places, then they are a lie of their own making; and when I over-magnify 
them in their place, flatter them, humour them, ascribe more to them, expect 
more from them, rely more upon them, than I should, then they are a lie of 
my making.” 

Again, in another of the same sermons, how boldly, and with 
what a steady hand is one of the most prevailing passions of our 


nature laid bare :— 


“‘ But to pass from names to the thing, indeed, what is mediocrity >—where 
is it? Is it the same thing as competency? But what is competency ?—or 
where is that? Is it that which is sufficient for thy present degree? Perchance 
thy present degree is not sufficient for thee—thy charge perchance. Perchance 
thy parts and abilities, or thy birth and education, may require a better degree. 
God produced plants in Paradise, therefore that they might grow. God hath 
planted us in this world, that we might grow; and he that does not endeavour 
that, by all lawful means, is inexcusable, as well as he that pursues unlawful. 
But if I come to imagine such a mediocrity, such a competency, such a 
sufficiency in myself, as that I may rest in that—that I think I may ride out 
all storms, all disfavours,—that I have enough of mine own wealth, health, or 
moral constancy ; if any of these decay, this is a verier vanity than in trusting 
in men of 'ow degree, and a verier lie than men of high degree; for this, to 
trust to ourselves, this is a sacrificing to our own nets, our own industry, 
our own wisdom, our own fortune; and of all the idolatries of the heathen, 
who made gods of every thing they saw or imagined—of every thing in and 
between heaven and hell—we read of no man that sacrificed to himself. 
Indeed, no man flatters me so dangerously as I flatter myself; no man wounds 
me so desperately as I wound myself; and therefore, since this, which we call 
_ Mediocrity and competency, is conditioned so, that it is enough to subsist 
alone, without relation to others, dependency upon others, fear from others, 
induces a confidence, a relying npon myself; as that which we imagine to 
be the middle region of the air is the coldest of all, so this imagined medi- 
ocrity, that induces a confidence in ourselves, is the weakest rest,—the coldest 
comfort of all, and makes me a lie to myself. Therefore may the prophet 
well spread, and safely extend his asseveration, his surely, upon all high, Jow, 
and mean. Surely, to be laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter. than 
vanity.” —LXX Sermons, p. 660, &e. 
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Sometimes he rises into a loftier and more pathetic strain, 
How the affliction of a self-convicted and suffering spirit breaks 
out in the following passages :— 


‘‘ Let me wither and wear out mine age in a discomfortable, in an unwhole- 

some, in a penurious prison, and so pay my debts with my bones, and recom- 
pense the wastefulness of my youth with the beggary of mine age. 
Yet if God withdraw not His spiritual blessings, His grace, His patience; if I 
can call my sufferings His doing, my passion His action—all this that is tem- 
poral is but a caterpillar, got into one side corner of my garden,—but a 
mildew, fallen on one acre of my corn. ‘The body of all, the substance of all, 
is safe, as long as the soul is safe. But when | shall trust to that which we 
call a good spirit, and God deject, and impoverish, and evacuate that spirit ; 
when [| shall rely upon a moral constancy, and God shall shake, and enfeeble, 
and enervate, destroy, and demolish that constancy ; when I shall think to 
refresh myselfin the serenity and sweet air ofa good conscience, and God shall 
call up the damps and vapours of hell itself, and spread a cloud of diffidence, 
and an impenetrable crust of desperation upon my conscience; when health 
shall fly from me, and I shall lay hold upon riches to succour me, and comfort 
me in my sickness ; and riches shall fly from me, and [| shall snatch atter 
favour and good opinion to comfort me in my poverty; when even this good 
opinion shall leave me, and calumnies and misinformations shall prevail 
against me ; when I shall need peace, because there is none but Thou, O Lord 
that should stand for me, and Thou shall find that all the wounds I have come 
from Thy hand,—all the arrows that stick in me from Thy quiver; when | 
shall see that because I have given myself to my corrupt nature, Thou hast 
changed thine; and because I am all evil towards Thee, therefore thou hast 
given over being good towards me. When it comes to this height, that the 
fever is notin the humours, but in the spirit; that mine enemy is not an 
imaginary enemy—fortune, not a transitory enemy—malice in great persons ; 
but a cruel, and an irresistible, and an inexorable, and an everlasting enemy— 
the Lord of Heaven, &c.” 


And how bitter is the sarcasm launched against ge who 
shrink from the uncompromising discharge of their duty : — 


“Birds that are kept in cages may learn some notes, which they should 
never have sung in the woods or fields ; but yet they may forget their natural 
notes, too. Preachers that bind themselves always to cities and courts, and 
great auditories, may learn new notes—they may become occasional preachers,’ 
and make the emergent affairs of the time ‘their text, and the humours of the 
hearers their bible; but they may lose their natural notes,—both the simpli- 
city and the holiness that belongs to the preaching of the gospel ; both theit 
power upon low understandings to raise them, and upon high affections to 
humble them. They may think that their errand is but to knock at the door— 


to delight the ram not to search the house—not to ransack the consci- 
ence.”’—Id. p. 3 


He who seeks for gold in Donne’s Sermons, will find them a 
mine not soon to he exhausted ; two or three hotel specimens of 


the felicity of his expressions must conclude the present notice 
of him. 


“ Actions which kings undertake are cast in a mould,—they have their per- 


The italics are Doune’s. 
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fection quickly ; actions of private men, and private persons, require more 
hammering and filing to bring them to perfection.” — Sermon preached before the 
Company of the Virginia plantation, November 13, 1622. 


A familiar illustration— 


«« Experience teaches us, that if we be reading any book in the evening, if 
the twilight surprise us, and it grows dark, yet we can read longer in the book 
which we were in before, than if we took a new book, of another subject, into 
our hands.”-—L.XX Sermons, p. 139. 


Speaking to one who trusted to the favour of the great: “ That 
bladder ts pricked on which thou swimmest.” 

The style of Hammond is more thickly studded with conceits 
than that of Donne. He is the Cowley of theological prose. 
Inthe sermon on conscience, for example, (O.von, 1644,) we find, 
who can swallow such camel-sins ? and, in another, on Jeremiah 
xxxi. v. [8, the suffering sinner is compared to a sick man, left 
by his physicians with the cupping glasses at his neck. But these 
defects are more than compensated by the remarkable force 
of many of his images. If he partakes largely of Cowley’s 
eccentricities, he also shares in the fervour and manliness of that 
writer’s prose. Even his most faulty passages are redeemed by 
much sensibility and ardour; and over his most obscure and 
involved periods, sentiments shining with the beauty of holiness 
diffuse a serene and placid lustre. 

I will give two specimens of what appears to me the melo- 
dramatic distortion of his manner :— 


“ All knowledge in the world cannot make us deny ourselves, and, therefore, 
all knowledge in the world is not able to produce belief; only the spirit must 
breathe the power into us, of breathing out ourselves: he must press our 
breasts, and stifle, and strangle us. We must give up the natural ghost. He 
must force out our earthly breath out of our earthly bodies, or else we shall 
not be enlivened by his spiritual.” 


The portrait of a wicked man— 


“An angel, or officer of Satan (to buffet some precious image of God,) 
which is to that purpose fitted out of Satan’s fulness,—swollen with all the 
venemous humour that that fountain can afford, to furnish and accommodate 
him for this enterprise; and then, lastly, after the satiating of his wrath, a 
bloated, guilty, unhappy creature—one that hath fed at the devil’s table, 
swilled and glutted himself in blood, and now betrays it all in his looks and 
complexion.” —Fol. 1664, p. 37. 


_ The power of this description is undeniable ; but it will be dis- 
pleasing to many, on account of its extravagance. The conclu- 
sion of the sermon on Prov. i. 22, will afford a very delightful 
contrast to it :— 


“Give us that pity, and that indignation, to our poor perishing souls, that 
may at length awake and fright us out of our lethargies, and bring us so many 
humbled, confounded penitentiaries, to that beautiful gate of Thy Temple of 
Mercies, where we may retract our follies, implore Thy pardon, deprecate Thy 
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wrath; and, for our deliverence from so infamous a vile condition—from so 
numerous a tale of deaths, never cease praising Thee, and saying—Holy, Holy, 
may Lord God of Hosts !— Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory !—Glory be 
to Thee, O God, Most High !” 


The sermons of Usher differ equally from those of Donne and 
Hammond. They are simple, concise, and argumentative ; sel- 
dom either deviating into any rash improprieties of taste, or as- 
cending to any high order of eloquence or majesty. The im- 
pressive dignity of the great preacher’s delivery, however, lent an 
authority to every word he uttered. One who heard him in Ox- 
ford, says— 


“It joys us to recollect how multitudes of scholars, especially the heads of 
our tribes, thronged to hear the sound of his silver bells; how much they 
were taken with the voice of this wise charmer—how their ears seemed as 
it were, fastened, to their lips. Here you might have seen a sturdy Paul, a 
persecutor transformed into a preacher—here a tender-hearted Josiah, lament- 
ing after the Lord, and, with Ephraim, smiting on his thigh, saying, ‘ What 
have I done!’ Others, with the penitent Jews, so stabbed to the heart that 
they were forced to cry out, in the bitterness of their soul—‘ Men, brethren, 
Sathers—what shall we do ?’”’ 


This anecdote, together with another not less pleasing, is nar- 
rated in Hone’s interesting “Lives of Eminent Christians.” The 
remains of Usher's pulpit oratory are very small ; but the follow- 
ing passage, upon a question often mooted, will display his pecu- 
liar merits. It occurs in a sermon on the Universality of the 
Church of Christ, preached before the King, June 20, 1624. 


“ The question,” says the learned prelate, ‘ so rife in the mouths of our adver- 
saries, is— Where was your church before Luther ? Whereunto an answer may 
be returned * * that our church was even there where now it is—in all places 
of the world, where the ancient foundations were retained, and these common 
principles of faith, upon the profession whereof men have ever been wont to 
be admitted by baptism into the church of Christ; ¢here, we doubt not, the 
Lord had his subjects, and we our fellow-servants, for we bring in no new 
faith, nor no new church. That which in the time of the ancient fathers was 
accounted to be truly and properly catholic—namely, that which was believed 
everywhere, always, and by all: that in the succeeding ages hath ever more 
been preserved, and is in this day entirely professed, in our church. If you 
demand, then, [he goes on, after lamenting the degradation of the church of God, ] 
where was God's temple all this while! the answer is at hand—there, where 
Antichrist sate. Where was Christ’s people? Even under Antichrist’s priests. 
And yet this is no justification at all, either of Antichrist or of his priests; 
but a manifestation of God’s great power, who is able to uphold his church 
even there, where Satan's throneis. Babylon was an infectious place, and the 
infection thereof was mortal; and yet God had his people there, whom he 
preserved from the mortality of that infection ; else, how should he have said, 
* Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye re- 
ceive not of her plagues.’ 

“The enemy, indeed, had there sown his tares, but sown them in the Lord’s 
field, and among the Lord’s wheat ; anda field, we know, may be so overgrown 
with such evil weeds as these, that, at the first sight, a man would hardly 
think that any corn were there at all. * * Those worthy husbandmen that, 
in these last six hundred years, have taken pains in plucking up those perni- 
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cious weeds out of the Lord’s field, and severing the chaff from his grain, can- 
not be rightly said, in doing this, either to have brought in another field, or to 
have changed the ancient grain. The field is the same, but weeded now—un- 
weeded then; the grain is the same, but winnowed now—unwinnowed then. 
We preach no new faith, but the same catholic faith that ever hath been 
preached ; neither was it any part of our meaning to begin a new church in 
these latter days of the world, but to reform the old. A tree that hath 
the luxurious branches lopped off, and the noxious things that cleave unto it 
taken away, is not, by this pruning and purging, made another tree than it 
was before ; neither is the church reformed, in our days, another church than 
that which was deformed in the days of our forefathers, though it hath no 
agreement, for all that, with popery, which is the pestilence that walked in 
those times of darkness, and the destruction that now wasteth atnoon-day.”"-- 
p. 32, 3rd edit. corrected, 1631. 
Rk. A. W. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
March 4th, 1834. 


MEMORIALS OF THE INQUISITION, 
CHAP, Tl. 
The Constitution of the Tribunal. 


[N a former chapter, I gave some account of the rise and progress 
of the inquisition, and the patience and perseverance with which 
the popes toiled to establish it in Europe, and of the degree of 
success which attended their labours. It will be the business of 
the present paper to give a sketch of the constitution of that tri- 
bunal, as it existed during the season of its chief influence, and 
in countries where that influence was the greatest. 

The principal seats of the inquisition were, from first to last, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, with the countries and colonies immediately 
dependant on them. In France, in Bohemia, and elsewhere, the 
tribunal gained, to be sure, a temporary footing, and great and 
crying were the atrocities perpetrated under the sanction of its 
authority. But it took no permanent root, except in the districts 
first enumerated, from which, even in our own days, itcan scarcely 
be said to have been eradicated. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
therefore, we naturally look for the most perfect development of 
a machinery, than which the wit of man has never devised any- 
thing so well calculated to keep the human mind in a state of 
absolute bondage. [ find that the following may be received as 
a faithful account of this matter. 

All the Italian inquisitions, in whatever state or province esta- 
blished, were, with the solitary exception of that of Venice, 
dependant on the inquisition at Rome. Of this latter, the pope 
was the immediate head. With him it rested to nominate the car- 
dinals composing the congregation of the Holy Office ; for such 
was the title by which the Roman inquisition came immediately 
tobe known. From him, likewise, the inquisitors presiding over 
Vou. VITE.—Nor. 1835. 3 OR 
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the tribunals elsewhere established received their authority, which 
they exercised in complete subserviency to his humours, insomuch 
that, at any moment, without assigning a reason for the act, he 
might remove or depose them, It is true that, when the inqui- 
sitors chanced to be men either of talent or of influence, he was for 
the most part shy of exercising these powers ; but it was of the es- 
sence of the institution that the powers should be inherent in him, 
and they were both asserted, and occasionally brought into play. 

The authority of the congregation of the holy office over all 
the minor oflices was supreme. To it they gave an account of 
all affairs of moment which came, at any time, under their cogni- 
zance. In cases of difficulty they consulted it—its recommenda- 
tions and instructions they ‘followed with unquestioning exacti- 
tude. It regulated all their proceedings ; it prescribed the forms 
of their judgments ; it abolished the ancient laws and usages under 
which they might have existed, and enacted new ones at pleasure. 
Towards one another, the several minor offices were perfectly 
independent—and the inquisitors were not unapt at times to dis- 
agree among themselves. In such cases, the congregation was 
invariably referred to, and by the decision ‘passed there all parties 
were bound to abide. Indeed, the powers of the congregation 
were more extensive than this. It had authority to receive com- 
plaints against the provincial inquisitors, even if such should 
emanate from their own familiars ; and, in the event of the charge 
being proved, or, which amounted to the same thing, of the party 
accused being obnoxious, it both possessed the power to punish, 
and made no scruple to punish, capitally. The whole structure, 
indeed, from the summit to the base, was one of espionage through- 
out, where each man was a spy upon his neighbour, as his neigh- 
bour was a spy upon him. 

The congregation of the holy office consisted of a certain number 
of cardinals, who filled the place of judges, and of a council, selected 
from among the most zealous of the canons and recular clergy. 
There were in attendance upon the congregation, advocates, whose 
duty it was to examine the books, and sift the opinions and doc- 
trines of such as should be brought before the tribunal of the in- 
quisition. Upon their opinions, whatever they might be, the car- 
dinals alone depended, to form their own judgments and to pass 
sentence. Besides advocates, the congregation had two secre- 
taries and a procurator-fiscal, with the latter of whom the party 
accused alone held communication. With respect to officers of 
inferior rank, these were innumerable; because, the circumstance of 
being included on the strength of the holy office rendering a man 
amenable to its authority, and to it alone, all who were desirous 
of setting the ordinary tribunals at defiance made the most stre- 
nuous exertions to be secured as officials. 

It was stated elsewhere that though the pope succeeded in es- 
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tablishing the inquisition in Spain and Portugal, he failed in ren- 
dering his personal influence over its movements complete. The 
Peninsula, on the contrary, could boast of its own supreme coun- 
cil, of which the powers were, throughout both the nations, as 
well as their dependencies, with the exception of the duchy of 
Milan, as uncontrolled as those which the congregation exercised 
in Italy. The council in question consisted of a grand inquisitor, 
who, being nominated by the King of Spain, was confirmed by the 
pope. Beyond this single act, however, the pope’s authority did 
not extend ; indeed, from the moment of granting confirmation 
to its chief officer, the pope ceased to mix himself up in any of the 
affairs of the Spanish inquisition. These, on the contrary, were 
all subject to the court of the grand inquisitor, who, having a right 
to appoint to the inferior oftices—not merely in case of vacancies, 
but according to the dictates of his own caprice—exercised, 
throughout the dominions of the king, his master, a power, little, 
if at all, inferior to that of the holy see. Such a man, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, must have filled a very high place 
among the officers of state. 

In addition to the grand inquisitor,the supreme council consisted 
of five counsellors, of whom one, in terms of a privilege awarded 
to the order by Philip the Third, was always a Dominican friar. 
As at Rome, so in Madrid, these judges were assisted by a pro- 
curator-fiscal, a secretary, as he was called, of the king’s chamber, 
two secretaries of council, an alguazil, or serjeant-major, two re- 
ceivers, two relators, and two qualificators. In like manner, the 
number of persons holding office in minor degrees, under the su- 
preme council, was incalculable, because, in Spain, not less than at 
Rome, such were exempt from the jurisdiction of all civil tri- 
bunals. Noblemen of the highest rank were not therefore 
ashamed to be numbered among the officials of the inquisition, 
or holy brotherhood. 

| have said that the authority of the supreme council at 
Madrid was quite as absolute, throughout the dominions of the 
King of Spain, as that of the congregation of the holy office, 
throughout the ecclesiastical estates. In some respects it appears 
to have been even more absolute. No minor office, for example, 
could carry into effect a general auto de fait, till the sanction of 
the supreme council had been received ; nay, so perfect was the 
eontrol exercised by the ruling body, over those dependant on it, 
that an appeal from their sentences always lay to that court, from 
which there was no appeal. As to making or abrogating laws, 
appointing or superseding inquisitors, it was in that point on a 
footing of equality with the congregation. But its moral influ- 
ence was undoubtedly greater in Spain than in Italy ; for there 
was no Spaniard, however wealthy, or however elevated his rank, 
that did not tremble at the very name of the inquisition—a word 
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lightly spoken in reference to which never failed of involving 
him in trouble. Witness the falls of Don Carlos d’Espania, of 
Don John of Austria, and of the Prince of Parma, all of whom, 
to satisfy the inquisition, Philip the Second was compelled to 
send into banishment, though one was his only son, another his 
brother, and a third his nephew. 

The inquisitions which owed allegiance to the supreme council 
of Madrid, were those of Seville, Toledo, Grenada, Cordova, 
Cuenga, Valladolid, Murcia, Lerma, Lurgrono, St. Jacques, 
Zaragoza, Valencia, Barcelona, Majorca, Sardinia, Palermo, 
Carthagena, and Lima. Each of these was made up of three 
inquisitors, three secretaries, an alguazil, three receivers, with 

ualificators and counsellors in proportion. Such also, in essen- 
tials, at least, was the constitution in each of the inferior inqui- 
sitions of Italy, of which the numbers were very great. To be 
sure, some of the titles of the Italian functionaries were different ; 
for, in Italy, each office had only a single inquisitor, a single 
vicar, a single procurator-fiscal, and a single notary. But in 
other respects the one body strictly resembled the other, all hav- 
ing been framed after the same model. Moreover, it was com- 
mon to both countries, that all the officials employed under the 
several offices were required to prove that they were descended 
from a pure family—that is to say, that their forefathers, from 
time immemorial, had been Christians, and that none had been 
tried at the bar of the holy office, on a charge of infidelity or he- 
resy. When this was made clear to the secretary, the applicant 
for honourable employment might be received, provided he pledged 
himself never to reveal, on any pretext whatever, the proceeding 
to which he might be a witness within the walls of the inquisition. 
From that pledge, neither promises nor threats could deliver him. 
If he suffered either to loosen the string of his tongue, his fate 
was fixed, and it was terrible. 

In Spain the provincial inquisitors were required to give in, 
year by year, to the supreme council, a faithful report of the state 
of their respective tribunals ; especially of the causes which might 
have been determined by them, and of the condition of the prisoners 
actually under confinement. Once a month, a statement of the 
monies which they might have received, either from the revenues 
of the holy office or in the form of fines and donations, was ex- 
pected. The meetings of the supreme council, again, were held 
daily, except on holidays, in the Palacco-Rial ; on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, in the morning ; and on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
_ days, and Saturdays, after vespers, Of the cases, and of the 

persons liable to be dealt with before that tribunal, I now proceed 
to give an account, 
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| CHAP, IV, 
The Cases dealt with by the Inquisition, and Persons subject to its jurisdiction. 


Tne cases regarded as coming in an especial manner under the 
cognizance of the holy office were six in number. First, heresy ; 
second, suspicion of heresy; third, the protection of heresy ; 
fourth, the black art, as magic, witchcraft, or sorcery; fifth, blas- 
phemy, which implied heresy, or anything approaching to it ; and, 
sixth, injuries done to the inquisition, or to any of its members 
or officers, and resistance to its commands. In like manner, there 
were six Classes of persons with whom the inquisition professed to 
deal—namely, first, heretics ; second, such as were suspected of 
heresy ; third, such as in any manner favoured, protected, or 
abetted heretics ; fourth, magicians, sorcerers, enchanters, with 
all who used infernal arts; fifth; blasphemers ; and, sixth, such 
as resisted the officers of the inquisition, or in any way hindered 
and impeded them in the exercise of their duty. Of old, the 
holy office did not pretend to go further than this. It dealt only 
with professed Christians—it affected only to keep such as had 
once lived in the bond of peace and in the unity of the faith, 
true to their allegiance; but, by-and-by, Gregory XIII., Pius V., 
Clement VILI., and Gregory XIV., greatly extended its authority. 
Jews, Mahomedans, infidels,—all men, in short, no matter what 
the religion might be of which they were the professors—were 
declared to come within the limits of the court’s jurisdiction ; as 
well as all those who should in any way inflict an injury on the 
officers of the inquisition—in their persons, in their honour, in 
their goods, or in anything that belonged to them. Still the 
cases, like the sort of persons with whom the tribunal had to 
deal, were held never to exceed six ; and the better to support 
the office in maintaining at least the show of consistency, the 
following ingenious mode of interpreting human language was 
adopted :— 

Under the general head of heretics were included all such as 
had at any time said, written, signed, or preached anything con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, to the creed, the articles of faith, 
or the traditions of the church ; all who abandoned the Christian 
religion to embrace some other, or who, without going thus far, 
practised customs and ceremonies such as were esteemed in other 
religions, or who held that salvation might be obtained out of 

“the pale of Christianity. This was, perhaps, fair enough ; for every 
church has an undoubted right to determine what shall, and what 
shall not, be accounted heresy against its own faith ; while, if we 
except the case marked in italics, there is no church which will 

hot join that of Rome in convicting of heresy persons who had 
been guilty of the errors enumerated above. But when the pope 
took another step in advance, and adjudged those to be guilty 
of heresy who disapproved of any ceremony, usage, or custom, 
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which was practised im the Romish church, he went—had he 
acted in a spiritual capacity alone—far beyond what Christian 
charity would warrant. The pope, however, had much more 
in view than to inflict a mere spiritual censure. He required 
the holy office to take cognizance of the unfortunate wretches 
against whom such a charge might lie; and he added to the 
number of delinquents, so committed to its tender mercy, from 
day to day. Thus, whosoever might have held, uttered, or 
signed, any opinion contrary to that received at Rome, touching 

e sovereign and unlimited authority of the pope, his authority 
over general councils, his mght to judge temporal princes— 
whosoever, in writing or by word of mouth, might have pre- 
sumed to controvert the pope’s decrees, no matter upon what 
subject, or to what object tending, was declared to be a heretic, 
and, as such, liable to be dealt with by the holy office. Of course 
all protestants came at once under this general description ; in- 
deed, it was mainly to crush, if possible, the growing spirit of 
Christian liberty that so unwarrantable an extension of the 
meaning of the word heretic was affected. 

Wide as were the limits assigned to the charge of heresy, those 
which circumscribed the second accusation—I mean that of fa- 
vouring heresy—were still more extensive. Whosoever advanced 
& proposition offensive to such as listened to him, or ventured to 
differ in opinion from them, on any matter connected with reli- 
gion, lay open to a suspicion of this sort. Whosoever spoke 
lightly of any one of the seven sacraments, or of anything, no 
matter how trivial in itself, which his neighbours accounted holy ; 
whosoever contemned, undervalued, far more profaned, the image 
of a saint ; whosoever read, had in his possession, or lent to others, 
books condemned by the inquisition, was inevitably classed among 
the suspected. In like manner, it sufficed to involve a man in 
the same difficulty, if in matters of worship his habits differed 
from those of churchmen in general; if he passed a whole year 
without communicating or contessing ; if he eat meat on forbidden 
days, or neglected to attend mass on the day prescribed by the 
church—nay, so particular was the holy office m this matter, that 
any one who was known to have been present, were it even acci- 
dentally, during the celebration of divine worship, or the delivery 
of a public discourse, among heretics, became at once liable to 
citation. So also, if a man failed to appear before the holy office 
when summoned ; if among his personal friends one heretic 
chanced to be numbered; if he lodged a heretic, bestowed any 
gift upon a heretic, visited him, and, above all, shielded him from 
the inquisition ; if he supplied him with means of effecting his 
escape, because he was a friend, a relative, a parent, or an object 
of (pity ; in each and all of these cases, the unfortunate delm- 
quent became partaker of his guilt—so far, at least, that he stood 
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amenable to the charge of suspected heresy. Nay, so’ unrelent- 
ing was this tribunal, that to fail of denouncing father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, husband, or child, subjected the party 
thus deficient in catholic zeal to all the pains of a grave accu- 
sation. 

Similar in all respects to the kind of interpretation put upon the 
second class of offence,wasthat which the inquisition applied to the 
third. He wastreated as a favourer of heretics who stood forward in 
defence of those against whom the holy office had instituted pro- 
ceedings ; who gave them counsel in their difficulties ; who, know- 
ing that they were suspected of heresy, or fugitives from the pri- 
sons of the inquisition, or cited to appear before it, or were unwil- 
ling to obey the citation, assisted them, in any way, to elude their 
pursuers, or, in the event of their being pursued, furnished them 
with the means of escape, by supplying them with instruments, 
or by corrupting the guards, Again, all those were classed under 
the same head who spoke to the prisoners of the inquisition with- 
out leave; who wrote to them, either to convey advice or to offer 
consolation ; who dealt with the witnesses in any case, either by 
money or otherwise, to be silent, if they could not favour the ac- 
cused ; or who concealed, burned, or by any other method made 
away with, papers which were supposed to treat of the affairs of 
the holy office itself. But the most remarkable ground of peril to 
which, in thiscase, persons lay open, was this:— No man could have 
dealings with a heretic, even in matters of traflic, without being 
liable to be treated as a protector of heresy ; while, to abstain 
from denouncing at the holy office such of his acquaintance as 
had incurred the shadow of a suspicion of being themselves 
favourers of heretics, never failed to puta man’s own life in jeopardy. 
So vigilant was this terrible tribunal in all its proceedings, so ut- 
terly regardless of human ties and human sympathy in the fabri- 
cation of matters wherewith to entrap men’s liberty and honour. 

The fourth species of charge to which the inquisition had espe- 
cial regard was that involving the accused in the guilt of sorcery, 
magic, divination, and enchantments. I should never cease 
writing were I to enumerate one by one the endless number of 
cases to which this charge was made to extend. In Italy, espe- 
cially, where, at the period of which [ am now treating, all ranks 
and classes of persons were credulous, to a degree, of demoniacal 

“interferences, there was scarcely an event or accident in every-day 
life which the malice of an enemy, or the credulity of a neigh- 
bour, would not attribute to the incantations of some one; while 
the inquisition, ever ready to enlarge its powers, and continually 
seeking to increase its wealth, heard such charges, not only with- 
out scruple, but with avidity. The consequence was, that the 
numbers of men and women committed to the dungeons of the 

holy office on suspicion of witchcraft, astrology, or familiarity 
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with a demon, far exceeded those against whom all the other 
accusations were brought ; and thus, whenever it was held impos- 
sible to crush an obnoxious party upon a better pretext, that of 
sorcery was appealed to with unfailing success. 

The fifth offence which rendered men amenable to the autho- 
rity of the holy office was blasphemy ; in their mode of dealing 
with which, the inquisitors were, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly capricious. Their avowed principle was, not to take 
cognizance of any profaneness which did not involve the profane 
in the guilt of heresy. Ostensibly, therefore, neither Jews, nor 
Mahomedans, nor Pagans, came, as such, under their control, 
though, in point of fact, legitimate grounds of dealing with them 
were never far to seek; nay, so convenient was this sort of 
rule which the inquisition had prescribed for its own proceedings, 
that conviction or acquittal might, in extreme cases, follow rather 
personal predilection than the dictates of public principle. A 
curious instance of the kind stands on record, of which it may 
not be amiss if I give an account. 

It chanced on a certain occasion that there arrived in Rome a 
Dutch anabaptist, who, from inadvertence, or, it may be, mistaken 
zeal, avowed somewhat too fully the opinions of his sect. He was 
denounced at the office of the congregation, arrested, and brought 
before the tribunal. There needed no torture to extract from him 
a disavowal of the pope’s supremacy ; nor, indeed, a confession 
of other and equally obnoxious points of faith. He was, of 
course, convicted of blasphemy, and all that remained was to 
pass upon him the extreme sentence of the law. One of the in- 
quisitors, however, happened to have formed an intimacy with the 
man previous to his arrest, and became desirous of saving him. 
He demanded to be informed whether the prisoner’s creed con- 
tained other articles than those already avowed. He was an- 
swered in the negative. ‘ Hast thou been baptised, erring bro- 
ther?” continued the judge. ‘ Never,” was the reply. ‘ Bre- 
thren,” said the official, turning to his brother judges, ‘this man 
cometh not under our jurisdiction ; he isa pagan.” Accordingly 
the anabaptist was dismissed from the bar, with strict injunctions 
to apply himself to the study of the Christian faith, and after he 
should have been able to answer his catechist satisfactorily, to 
be baptized. I need scarcely add that the friendly inquisitor took 
charge of him, and sent him out of the city. 

In spite, however, of this apparent disinclination to interfere by 
violence with the disbelief of men without the pale of Christiani y, 
neither Jews, nor Mahomedans, nor infidels, escaped the fury of 
the inquisitors. Whatever kind of guilt a Christian might incur, 
could be incurred, to at least an equal extent, by a Jew and a 
Mahomedan. Either might be a favourer of heretics, a blas- 
phemer, or a necromancer ; or he might oppose the execution o! 
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orders which the holy office had issued. For these, not for his 
Judaism, or Mahomedanism, he suffered. In like manner, if a 
Jew ora Mahomedan should, in writing or otherwise, promote the 
circulation of principles contrary to those which Jews and Chris- 
tians hold in common,—if, for example, he denied the unity, or 
the providence of God,—for that he was liable to be arrested. Or 
should he be accused of drawing away, or seeking to draw away, 
a Christian from the pure faith—of selling, lending, or even pos- 
sessing books hostile to Christianity—of taking steps to bring 
Christianity into disrepute, by ridiculing any of the ceremonies 
enjoined by the Church—in each of these cases, he stood open to 
the surveillance of the holy office, which seldom failed to deal 
with him in the most summary manner. 

Lastly, resistance to the holy office was understood to mean, 
not only an act of direct opposition to its decrees, or the obstruc- 
tion of its officers in the execution of their duty, but every con- 
ceivable insult or slight which might be put upon such officers 
considered as private members of society. Such a crime was 
never overlooked. It was the great purpose of the inquisition to 
establish over the minds,of men the authority of terror to its 
utmost extent ; and hence, he who made himself obnoxious to the 
meanest of its officials could trust neither to rank, nor wealth, nor 
station, to protect him. He was pursued, in case of flight, from 
place to place, and when taken nl the utmost soante which 
it was in the power of the inquisition to inflict. 


{ To be continued. ) 


THE DARK AGES,.—No. IX. 


LI. Attate! modo hercle in mentem venit. 

Nimis vellem habere perticam. ZZ. Quoi rei? ZZ. Qui verberarem 

Asinos,”— Piautvs. 
THERE is one of Robertson’s proofs and illustrations, which I 
intended to notice, but I really forgot it when I passed on to 
Henry’s history—a blunder the more stupid, because this note 
immediately follows that respecting St. Eloy; and I actually 
quoted the text to which it ielelians and in which Robertson tells 
as, that “ the external ceremonies, which then formed the whole of 
religion, were either so unmeaning as to be altogether unworthy 
of the Being to whose honour they were consecrated, or so absurd 
as to be a disgrace to reason and humanity.” The note is as 
follows :-— 


- It is no inconsiderable misfortune to the church of Rome, whose doctrine of in. 
fallibility renders all such institutions and ceremonies as have been once universal}p 
received immutable and everlasting, that she must continue to observe in enlighteney 
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times those rites which were introduced during the ages of darkness and credulity. 
What delighted and edified the latter, must disgust and shock the former. Many of 
these rites appear manifestly to have been introduced by a superstition of the lowest 
and most illiberal species. Many of them were borrowed, with little variation, from 
the religious ceremonies established among the ancient heathens. Some were so 
ridiculous, that, if every age did not furnish instances of the fascinating influence of 
superstition, as well as of the whimsical forms which it assumes, it must appear in. 
credible that they should ever be received or tolerated. In several churches of 
France, they celebrated a festival in commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into 
Egypt. It was called the feast of the ass. A young girl, richly dressed, with a child 
in her arms, was set upon an ass superbly caparisoned. The ass was led to the altar 
in solemn procession. Ligh mass was said with great pomp. The ass was taught to 
kneel at proper places; a hymn, no less childish than impious, was sung in his praise ; 
and, when the ceremony was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with which 
he dismissed the people, brayed three times like an ass; and the people, instead of 
their usual response, We bless the Lord, brayed three times in the same manner. Du 
Cange, voc. Festum. v. iii. p. 424. This ridiculous ceremony was not, like the 
festival of fools, and some other pageants of those ages, a mere farcical entertainment 
exhibited in a church, and mingled, as was then the custom, with an imitation of some 
religious rites ; it was an act of devotion, performed by the ministers of religion, and 
by the authority of the church. However, as this practice did not prevail universally 
in the Catholic church, its absurdity contributed at last to abolish it.”—p. 237. 


I copy this note, not so much as a specimen of broad, barefaced 
falsehood, or gross mistake, such as | have before presented to the 
reader’s notice,—though, as it regards the misrepresentation of 
facts, it may be worth looking at,—as for some other reasons, 
which will, | hope, appear satisfactory. 

First, however, as to the fact,—which it is always well to ex- 
amine in such cases,—that is, in all “ wonderful, if true,” stories, 
told by persons of whose knowledge or veracity we have any 
doubt. The reader may, perhaps, be inclined (and he is_wel- 
come) to put this rule in practice, when [ tell him, that the Feast 
of the Ass was not “ a festival in commemoration of the Virgin 
Mary’s flight into Egypt,’—that the Virgin Mary had nothing to 
do with the matter, and, so far as appears, was not even mentioned 
in it,—and that the ass from whom the festival derived its 
name was not that on which she fled into Egypt, (if, indeed, any 
such ass ever existed,) but the ass of Balaam. Of this the reader 
may satisfy himself by turning to Du Cange, as cited by Ro- 
bertson. 


Secondly, as to the fact.—Though Robertson cites Du Cange, 
it is not for the Feast of the Ass, but for the story about the 
“ young girl richly dressed,” &c. ; which (though Robertson has 
confounded the two things) had nothing whatever to do with the 
Feast of the Ass, and is not mentioned, or even alluded to, by Du 
Cange. I do not mean to be hypercritical, or quibbling. There 
is an account of this folly at the volume and page of the book 
which we may familiarly eall “Du Cange,’—that is, the Bene- 
dictine edition of Du Cange’s glossary, which expanded his three 
folios into ten,—but it is important to observe, that the account of 
this custom formed no part of the original work ; and that, there- 
fore, the custom itself was probably unknown to Du Cange ; and 
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how far any thing of that kind, which was at all general, or of 
long standing, was likely to have escaped him, those who are 
even slightly acquainted with his glossary will be able to judge. 

Thirdly, as to the fact,—Du Cange does give, from the Ordinal 
of the Cathedral of Rouen, the office (or more, properly, the 
rubric—or, more properly still, the stage-directions of the office) 
appointed for the Feast of Asses; which was a sort of interlude 
erformed in some churches at Christmas. I do not know 
whether it would be possible now to learn what was said or sung 
by the various characters, as the account of Du Cange contains 
only the rubric, and the initiatory words of each part; but the 
dramatis persone appear to have been numerous and miscel- 
laneous ; and I can only account for the total absence of the Virgin 
Mary, by supposing that it arose from superior respect. There 
were Jews and Gentiles as the representatives of their several 
bodies, Moses and Aaron, and the prophets, Virgilius Maro, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the sibyll, &c. Among them, however, was 
Balaam on his ass ; and this (not, one would think, the most im- 
portant or striking part of the show) seems to have suited the 
popular taste, and given the name to the whole performance and 
festival. I should have supposed, that Nebuchadnezzar’s deliver- 
ing over the three children to his armed men, and their burning 
them in a furnace made on purpose in the middle of the church, 
would have been a more imposing part of the spectacle ; but I 
pretend not to decide in matters of taste, and certainly Balaam’s 
ass appears to have been the favourite.* The plan of the piece 
seems to have been, that each of the persons was called out in 
his turn to sing or say something suitable to his character; and 
among others, “ Balaam ornatus sedens super asinam (hinc festo 
nomen) habens calcaria, retineat lora, et calcaribus percutiatl asinam, 
et quidam juvenis, tenens gladium, obstet asine. Quidam sub asina 
dicat, Cur me calcaribus miseram sic leditis? Hoe dicto Angelus 
ei dicat, Desine Regis Balac preceptum perficere. Vocatores 
Balaun, Balaun, esto vaticinans. Tune Balaun respondeat, Ex- 
ibit ea Jacob rutilans,” &c. 

I am afraid that some persons give me credit for defending a 
good deal of nonsense ; and, therefore, let me say at once, that I 
am not going to defend this. I acknowledge that it was nonsense 
—nonsense that came very near, if not to actual, profaneness, at 
least to something like the desecration of holy things. The age, 





* Indeed, he seems to be always a favourite with the public, and to give the tone 
and the title wherever he appears. The ass is the only link which unites these two 
Stories, and in each he seems to be put forth as the principal character. So it was, 
when, in the twelfth century, an order of monks was formed, whose humility (or at 
least their rule) did not permit them to ride on horseback. The public (I hope to 
the satisfaction. of the humble men) entirely overlooked them, eclipsed as they were 
by the animals on which they rode, and called it Ordo Asinorwm. 
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| admit, was dark ; the performers were eg ignorant ; in 
short, the reader may say what he pleases of the Feast of Asses, 
and of all the animals, biped or other, concerned in it, if he will 
only bear in mind one other fact,—a fact almost incredible, 
ly to those who do not know how Robertson muddled the 
chronology of his proofs and illustrations, yet very true,—namely, 
that, after all he had said about the period from the seventh to the 
eleventh century, and the immediate connexion about heathen 
converts retaining their barbarous rites, the Ordinal of Rouen, 
which is Du Cange’s sole authority on the subject, is a MS. of 
the fifteenth century. How long the Feast of Asses had been 
celebrated at that time I really do not know; and I shall be 
obliged to anybody who will tell me—nor do I know how long it 
was suffered to continue—but that it flourished when this MS. 
was written seems clear; and to bring it forward as a special and 
characteristic sin of the dark ages, is too bad. 

Fourthly, as to the fact—Though the Feast of Asses had no- 
thing to do with the flight of the Virgin, yet that event was cele- 
brated, it appears, in some churches in the diocese of Beauvais, on 
the 14th of January, with some of the absurdities mentioned by 
Robertson. This, at least, is stated by the editors of Du Cange ; 
who give no account of their authority, or any idea of its date, 
except that for the “ hymn no less childish than impious” which 
they give, they say that they have the authority of a MS. five 
hundred years old; which of course throws the matter back into 
the thirteenth century.* They add, thatthe same silly ceremony 
was performed in the diocese of Autun; but for this they give no 
authority at all. Such appears to have been the extent of the 
custom ; as to its duration | am unable to judge. It may have 
existed through all the dark ages, but I do not remember to have 
met with any trace of either custom ; and the fact, that neither 
Du Cange nor his editors appear to have known of their earlier 
existence, is ground for a presumption that they did not, in fact, 
exist before the times which have been mentioned. 

One more observation as to the fact— The ass was taught to 
kneel at proper places.” I must say, I doubt it. It may not be 
impossible, but [ suspect it is very difficult, to make that class of 
animals do such a thing. Indeed, I think the reader who turns 
to Robertson’s authority will agree with me in supposing, that he 
was led to make this statement merely by his misunderstanding 
the marginal direction annexed to one verse of the hymn, “ hic 
genuflectebatur.” 

But now as to the animus and the modus ;—the facts are absurdly 


* Should this meet the eye of any gentleman whose course of reading has enabled 
him to judge, from internal evidence, as to the date of the song in question, I should 
feel much obliged by his referring to it, and communicating his opinion. 
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misstated ; but what are we to say of the design, and the manner, 
of introducing those facts! It is really necessary to say very little 
on this point, though it is principally for this that the matter is 
worth noticing at all. Whocan help seeing the absurdity of in- 
troducing this asinine business by a sober reflection on the practical 
evils of assuming infallibility, with its attributes of perpetuity and 
immutability ; and then telling us, that what is apparently given 
as an example (for why, else, is it given at all ?) never was general, 
and was, after a while, abandoned. But what is the obvious 
animus? Why did not Robertson, instead of throwing the whole 
odium of this nonsense on the church, tell his readers that this ass 
was patronized by the people—that he was the pet of the laity— 
and that, with natural and characteristic obstinacy, and, cheered 
by the love and sympathy of his lay friends, he kept his ground 
against the ecclesiastical powers which would have turned him 
out of the church? Why did he not add the statement of those 
from whom he borrowed the story— Heec abolere censuris eccle- 
siasticis non semel tentarunt episcopi, sed frustra, altissimis quippe 
defixa erat radicibus donec supremi Senatus accessit auctoritas, 
qua tandem hoc festum suppressum est ?” 

Having said thus much of asses, let us proceed to speak of 
fools. Robertson says, just in the way of passing allusion, that 
the Feast of Asses “ was not, like the Festival of Fools, and some 
other pageants of those ages, a mere farcical entertainment, ex- 
hibited in a church, and mingled, as was then the custom, with an 
imitation of some religious rites.” In saying that these festivals 
differed, Robertson is right. The Feast of the Ass, and the more 
ridiculous custom of the girl at Beauvais, which he describes, 
were, I believe, instituted by Christians in a comparatively late 
age of the church. From what has been said, at least, it appears 
that the Feast of Asses flourished in the fifteenth, and the other 
follies in the thirteenth century, in some part of France. But the 
Feast of Fools was a more ancient and more orderly celebrated 
festival; which may, perhaps, be more or less traced in all ages 
of the church, and in all parts of Christendom. Even now, I 
suppose, there is hardly a parish church in our protestant coun- 
try which does not annually exhibit some trace or relic of it. 
Notwithstanding the decrees of councils, and the homilies of 
fathers, the Christmas evergreen,—the viriditas arborum,—which 
they denounced, still keeps its ground. 

The Feast of Fools (the festum fatuorum, or stullorum,) was, in 
fact, the old heathen festival of the January Calends. Some in- 
genious persons have employed themselves in shewing that every 
ceremony and observance of the Romish church (that is, every 
ceremony and observance which they do not see in their own 
day, and their own parish church or meeting,) is a genuine pagan 
rite, adopted from the heathen. Others, with as much faci 
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and truth, prove that every particular is Jewish. I have neither 
the taste nor the learning required for such an undertaking, and 
if I had it would be sadly out of place here. The same persons 
would, I hope, be consistent enough to admit that the people of 
the dark ages, whatever ceremonies or observances they might 
introduce, did not borrow either from pagans or Jews—for who 
knew the classics—who read the bible—in those days? So it, 
evidently, is not my present business; but I wish that some one 
would give us a true and full account of the insinuation, modifi- 
cation, or extirpation, of gentilisms in the Christian church, at the 
same time tracing their causes, history, and effects. As to our 
present business, however, I will pass over all the earlier councils 
and fathers ;* but as I should wish to give a specimen of the re- 
sistance made by the church to this pagan folly, | am glad to be 
able to give at the same time a farther extract (it happens to be 
the immediate continuation of what I gave at p. 256) from the 
well-known, or at least much talked-of, sermon of St. Eloy. I 
have already stated that, about the year 640, he became the 
bishop of a people, many of whom were newly and scarcely con- 
verted from itheniom, If I seem to carry on the quotation a 
few lines farther than the matter for which it is especially quoted, 
and the immediate subject of this paper may seem to require, 
those who have read Nos. VI. and VII., and who at all under- 
stand my motive, and the drift of these papers, will perceive my 
reason for doing so. 


** Before all things, however, I declare and testify unto you, that you should ob- 
serve none of the impious customs of the pagans; neither sorcerers,+ nor diviners, 
nor soothsayers, nor enchanters ; nor must you presume for any cause, or any sick- 
ness, to consult or inquire of them ; for he who commits this sin immediately loses 
the sacrament of baptism. In like manner, pay no attention to auguries and sneez- 
ings ; and, when you are on a journey, do not mind the singing of certain little 
birds. But, whether you are setting out on a journey, or beginning any other work, 


_-~ - _ —— -_——_ +--+ —~<» — —_ ~———— 


* The reader who wishes to follow out this subject will find abundant indication 
of sources by referring to Du Cange in v. Kalenda ; or by looking at Bingham’s 
Antiquities, b, xvi., ch. iv., sect. 17, and b. xx., ch. i., sect. 4. In less than two 
hours, however, he may become pretty well acquainted with this part of the subject 
by reading the Homily of Asterius, which is, of all that I know, the thing best worth 
reading, and which he may find in the Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii. p. 590, of the 
Paris ed. of 1633, or a Latin translation of it in Raynaud’s edition of Leo Magnus. 
Next to this in value (and it may be found in the same edition of Leo, and, I believe, 
in the largest Bib. Pat., but I am sorry to say I have not the means of ascertaining, ) 
is the Homily on the Circumcision, by Maximus Taurinensis, at p. 198 of his Homi- 
lies; and if the reader has Mabillon’s Museum Italicum, let him look at tom. 1, 
par. ii., p. 17. The same edition of Leo also contains the sermons of Petrus Chry- 
sologus, the 155th of which is worth reading. These, with the 62nd canon of the 
council in Trullo, (Lab. Conce., vi., 1169,) will, I think, put the reader in possession 
of most that is known on the subject. It may seem a good allowance for two hours; 
but, in fact, I might have said one, for all the things referred to are very short. 

+t If any one will take the trouble to refer to the writers of the eleventh century, 
especially Peter of Blois, he will find a constant condemnation of superstitious usages 
and customs; and if he will go back much farther, to Theodore’s Penitentiale, in 
the seventh century, he will find the same doctrine. —Eb. 
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cross yourself in the name of Christ, and say the Creed and the Lord's Prayer with 
faith and devotion, and then the enemy can do you no harm. Let no Christian 
observe the day on which he leaves, or returns, home; for God made all the days. 
Let none regulate the beginning of any piece of work by the day, or by the moon. 
Let none on the Calends of January join in the wicked and ridiculous things, the 
dressing like old women, or like stags," or the fooleries, nor make feasts lasting all 
night, nor keep up the custom of giftst and intemperate drinking. Let no Chris. 
tian believe in puras, nor set amidst their singing, for these are the works of the 
Devil. Let no one on the Festival of St. John, or on any of the festivals of the 
saints, join in solstitia, or dances, or leaping, or caraulas,f or diabolical songs. Let 
none trust in, or presume to invoke, the names of demons; neither Neptune, nor 
Orcus, nor Diana, nor Minerva, nor Geniscus, nor any other such follies. Let no 
one keep Thursday as a holy-day, either in May, or at any other time, (unless it be 
some saint’s day,) or the day of moths and mice, or any day of any kind, but the 
Lord’s Day. Let no Christian place lights at the temples, or the stones, or at foun- 
tains, or at trees, or ad cellos, or at places where three ways meet, or presume to 
make vows. Let none presume to hang amulets on the neck of man or beast; even 
though they be made by the clergy, and called holy things, and contain the words of 
Scripture ; for they are fraught, not with the remedy of Christ, but with the poison 
of the Devil. Let no one presume to make lustrations, nor to enchant herbs, nor to 
make flocks pass through a hollow tree, or an aperture in the earth ; for by so doing 
he seems to consecrate them to the Devil. Let no woman presume to hang amber 
beads on her neck; or in her weaving, or dyeing, or any other kind of work, to in- 
voke Minerva, or the other ill-omened persons ; but let her desire the grace of Christ 
to be present in every work, and confide with her whole heart in the power of his 
name. If at any time the moon is darkened, let no one presume to make a clamour ; 
for, at certain times, it is darkened by the command of God. Neither let any one 
fear to set about any work at the new moon; for God has made the moon on pur- 
pose to mark the times, and to temper the darkness of the nights, not to hinder any- 
body’s work, nor that it should make any man mad, as foolish persons think, who 
suppose that those who are possessed by devils suffer from the moon. Let none 
call the sun or moon ‘ Lord;’ nor swear by them, for they are creatures of God; 
and, by the command of God, they are subservient to the necessities of men. Let 
no man have his fate or his fortune told, or his nativity, or what is commonly called 
his horoscope, so as to say that he shall be such as his horoscope shall indicate ; for 
God will have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth, and 
wisely dispenses all things even as he hath appointed before the foundation of the 
world. Moreover, as often as any sickness occurs, do not seek enchanters, nor 
diviners, nor sorcerers, nor soothsayers, or make devilish amulets at fountains, or 


—_<- 


* Vetulas aut cervolos.—The council of Auxerre (an. 378) had decreed—“ Non 
licet Kalendis Januarii vetula aut cervolo facere.” Lab. Con. v. 917. Some would 
read this as vitulas, and suppose it to mean assuming the appearance, or sacrificing, 
acalf, But certainly the wearing of female attire by men was one great feature of 
the festival. Isidore (about the end of the sixth century) says—* Tune enim miseri 
homines, et, quod pejus est, etiam fideles, sumentes species monstruosas, in ferarum 
habitu transformantur ; alii feemineo gestu demutati virilem vultum effoeminant.” 
De Eccl. Offic. lib. ii. c. 40. (Bib. Pat. x. 200,) Alcuin, nearly two centuries 
after, has almost the same words; but it is worth while to remark that he changes 
transformantur and effaminant, into transformabant and effeminabant; in fact, he 
says,—‘“ Domino largiente, hee a fidelibus pro nihilo habentur, licet quantulacumque 
similitudines, quod absit, adhue lateant in feris hominibus.” De Div. Off. ( Ibid. 
p. 229.) The reader will observe that I put some words of this extract in italies 
without any note, by which I wish to express that I do not know what they mean. 
This is not the place to discuss the conjectures of others, or to offer my own, 

+t Strenas.—What Asterius says on this point is worth reading. When he says 
that children were taught to love money by being permitted to go round from house 
to house collecting it, in return for nominal presents, one is led to think of Christ- 
mas bores ; which, indeed, as well as new year's gifts, seem to be genuine remains of 
the custom. 

t I will not here repeat the arguments of those who make this word mean charms 
or dances, but I cannot help thinking of and mentioning Christmas carols. 
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trees, or cross-roads ; but let him who is sick trust only in the mercy of God, and 
receive the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ with faith and devotion ; and 
faithfully seek consecrated oil from the church, wherewith he may anoint his body in 
the name of Christ, and, according to the apostle, ‘ the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ;’ and he shall receive health not only of body 
but of mind, and there shall be fulfilled in him that which our Lord promised in the 
gospel, saying, ‘for all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.’ 

“ Before all things, wherever you may be, whether in the house, or on a journey, 
or at a feast, let no filthy or lewd discourse proceed out of your mouths ; for, as our 
Lord declares in the Gospel, for every idle word which men shall speak on earth, they 
shall give account in the day of judgment. Forbid also the performance of all dia- 
bolical games, and dances, and songs of the heathen. Let no Christian perform 
them, because by them he becomes a heathen ; for indeed it is not right that from a 
Christian mouth, which receives the sacraments of Christ, and which ought 
always to praise God, diabolical songs should proceed. And therefore, brethren, es- 
chew with your whole heart all inventions of the devil, and fly from all the impieties 
which I have mentioned, with horror. You must shew reverence (venerationem 
exhibeatis) to no creature beside God andhis saints. Destroy the fountains which 
they call sacred ; forbid them to make the images of feet which they place at the 
parting of roads, and if you find them, burn them with fire. Believe that you can- 
not be saved by any other means than by calling on Christ, and by his cross. For 
what a thing it is that if those trees, where these miserable men pay their vows, fall 
down, they will not use them to make their fires. And see how great the folly of the 
men is, if they pay honour to an insensible and dead tree, and despise the commands 
of Almighty God. Let not any man, then, believe that the heaven, or the stars, or 
the earth, or, in short, any creature whatsoever, is to be adored (adorandam) except 
God; because He, by himself alone, created and arranged’ them. The heaven, 
indeed, is high, the earth great, the sea immense, the stars are beautiful ; but he who 
made all these things must needs be greater and more beautiful. For if these things 
which are seen are so incomprehensible—that is, the various produce of the earth, 
the beauty of the flowers, the diversity of fruits, the different kinds of animals—(some 
on the earth, some in the waters, some in the air)—the skill of the bees, the blowing 
of the winds, the showers of the clouds, the noise of thunder, the change of seasons, 
and the alternation of day and night—all which things the human mind hath never 
yet been able by any means to comprehend. If therefore these things, which 
we see, without being able to comprehend them, are such, how ought we to estimate 
those heavenly things which we have not yet seen? And what is the Creator of 
them all, at whose nod all were created, and by whose will all are governed? Him 
then, brethren, above all things, fear ; Him in all things adore; Him beyond all 
things love; cling to his mercy, and never lose your confidence in his loving 
kindness.” 


Notwithstanding the statement of Alcuin, which was, I dare 
say, true, as far as his knowledge went —and his means of 
knowledge render his authority respectable—we are not to sup- 
pose that this heathenism was entirely rooted out. If it was so 
modified as to be lost sight of, and to have become comparatively 
harmless, in old Christian societies, the accession of barbarous 
nations, or heathenish communities, from time to time, rendered it 
necessary to watch against, and denounce it. Whether on this 
account, or merely to make his capitulare more complete, Atto 
(Bishop of Vercelli, as late as A.p.960) inserted a prohibition 
against the heathenish celebration of the Calends ;* though it is 
not improbable that this superstition might maintain its ground, 
in its more barefaced form, up to a later period in Italy than 
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elsewhere. It is curious to observe that Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, not long before the time when Alcuin wrote, found his 
new converts much scandalized by reports which travellers 
brought from Rome, of what went on in the pope’s own city, and 
“hard by the church of St. Peter.” In his letter of congratulation 
to Pope Dosheay, he told his holiness (or rather, “ his paternity” 
—itis the pope who calls Boniface “ your holiness,”) that when 
the laity and secular persons among the Germans, Bavarians, 
and Franks, saw these things performed at Rome, it was vain to 
denounce them as sins, or to attempt to persuade people that 
they had not ecclesiastical sanction. The pope replied that he 
considered it an abomination, and had (like his predecessor, 
Gregory) done all that he could to put a stop to it.* 

But [ am not writing the history of this folly. The question 
forces itself upon one—W hat had ¢his heathen foolery to do with 
the church, more than any other invention of the world, the flesh, 
or the devil? It was “hard by” St. Peter’s; but did it get in ? 
Council after council attests that all regular ecclesiastical autho- 
rity perpetually opposed it ; and, though | know less than | could 
wish about the particulars, and the time of its intrusion into 
sacred places, and its admixture with sacred things, yet I believe 
that it did not become “ a farcical entertainment, exhibited in a 
church,” during the period with which we are concerned. The 
only account which I have met with of any participation by the 
church in this “ libertas Decembrica,” as it was also called, isthat 
which is given by a writer, who is said to have belonged to the 
church of Amiens, and to have been living in a.p. 1182.4 He 
tells us that there were some churches in which it was customary 


———$$ 





* The pope’s reply is dated Ist of April, 743; but I do not know that the precise 
date of Loniface’s letter can be fixed. Having inquired respecting dispensations, 
respecting marriage, which some maintained to have been granted by the pope, he 
adds—* quia carnales homines idiot, Alamanni, vel Bajuarii, vel Franci, si juxta Ro- 
manam urbem aliquid fieri viderint ex his peccatis que nos prohibemus, licitum et 
concessum a sacerdotibus esse putant; et dum nobis improperium deputant, sibi 
scandalum vite accipiunt. Sicut affirmant se vidisse annis singulis, in Romana urbe, 
et juxta ecclesiam Sancti Petri, in die vel noete quando Kalendw Januarii intrant, 
paganorum consuetudine choros ducere per plateas,” &c. The pope, after expressing 
his abomination of such proceedings, says—“ quia per instigationem diaboli iterum 
pullulabant, a die qua nos jussit divina clementia (quanquam immeriti existamus 
apostoli: vicem gerere illico omnia hee amputavimus. Pari etenim modo volumus 
tuam sanetitatem populis sibi subditis praedicare atque ad viam wterne perducere 
vite.” — Lab. Cone. vi. 1497— 1500. 

t His words are—*“ Sunt nonnull ecclesia, in quibus usitatum est, ut vel etiam 
Episeopi et Archiepiscopi in ecenobiis cum suis ludant subditis, ita ut etiam sese ad 
lusum pile demittant ;” and he afterwards says— quanquam vero magne ecclesia, 
ut est Remensis, hance ludendi consuetudinem observent, videtur tamen laudabilius 
esse,non ludere."—Ap. DuCange in v. Kalenda. The only writer before the year 
1200, mentioned in the continuation of the article by the editors, is Petrus Capuanus, 
who wrote in a.p. 1198. He is the earliest writer, as far as I have seen, who speaks 
of this, or any festival, under the title of the Festum Fatuorum. He is here said to have 
testified its existence in the church of Paris, and elsewhere ; but with what rites it 
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for the bishops and archbishops to join in the Christmas games 
which went on in the monasteries in their dioceses, and even so 
far to relax as to play at ball. If I grant that this was “ desi- 
pere,” may I not plead that it was “in loco,” and that it was 
not quite so bad as what went on at Rouen and Beauvais in more 
enlightened times? For when did this festival become the re- 
gular Feast of Fools, with the Bishop of Fools, and the Abbot 
of Fools, and foolery sacred and profane in perfection? Let us 
hear Du Cange,to whom Robertson remits us—* Licet, inquam, 
ab ecclesia non semel proscripte fuerint, indictis ad hance diem 
jejuntis et litaniis de quibus suo loco, quibus ez quodammodo 
expiarentur, et ut ludicre et impie festivitatis loco vera ac solida 
succederet ; non potuere tamen tam alte radicate prorsus evelli, 
adeo ut extremis etiam temporibus plus solito vires acceperint, et 
non a secularibus dumtaxat ; sed et ab ipsis episcopis et sacerdoti- 
bus legantur usurpate: [imo, cum ab lis omnino abstinuissent 
laici, eas obstinate retinuisse clericos, atque ab lis solis usurpatas 
fuisse, testantur theologi Parisienses in Epist. encyclica ann. 
1444. ‘Quid queso fecissent’ (Episcopi)‘ si solum clerum sicut 
hodie his observantiis vacantem vidissent!’]” The part between 
brackets is so printed by the editors, to shew that it is their own 
addition to the statement of Du Cange, who proceeds to say that, 
in modern times, beside its old title, it came to be called the 
Feast of Subdeacons ; not because that order of the clergy alone 
took part in it, but from the ambiguity of the word “ Soudiacres 
id est ad literam Satur Diaconi, quasi Diacres Saouls.” He also 
refers to the fourth council of Constantinople, to shew that some- 
thing like the mock consecration of the Bishop of Tools was 
practised in the east, in the ninth century, by some of the laity in 
derision of the clergy ; and that it was forbidden by the church. 
This council declares it to be a thing before unheard of ; and 
whether it was thence imported into the west, and, if so, at what 
time, it might be curious to inquire; but the editors of Du 
Cange skip at once from the ninth to the fourteenth century. 
What they quote from the Ceremonial of Viviers, written in A.D. 
1365, from the council of Rouen, in a.p. 1445, or the Inventory 
of York, in A.p. 1350; or even the more scanty references to the 
council of Paris, in a.p. 1212, or that of Cognac in a.p. 1260, 
and the Constitutions of our Archbishop i in A.p. 1279, 
it is not toour present purpose to notice; but I wish that some of 
those gentlemen who understand all about the march of intellect 
would explain, how it happened that these began—if not to exist, 
at least to flourish and abound—at, and after, and along with, the 
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was celebrated does not appear. He wrote, as cardinal-legate, to Odo, Bishop of 
Paris, and to some of the canons, requiring them to put down the custom ; and it 
appears that they issued an ordinance for that purpose. 
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revival of letters. If not, | may, perhaps, attempt something 
of the kind ; but, in the meantime, I hope (having, perhaps, 
said enough about opular misrepresentations for the present) to 
go on to some of the points which I| proposed to investigate 
with reference to the earlier—for really, after such a discussion, I 
do not like to call them the darker—ages of the church. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF FERNS. 


Tuomas ELRINGTON was born in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
on the 18th of December, 1760. Ata very early age, he was 
left entirely to the care of his mother, who devoted herself to the 
education of her only child, a task for which she was eminently 
qualified by her sincere, unaffected piety; her vigorous under- 
standing, and her extended information, far surpassing what 
was usually possessed by females at that period. More than 
half a century afterwards, her son, when explaining the mode in 
which the Bible should be read at schools, was able to bear this 
affecting testimony to her early care :—“ I can™* trace back this 
opinion tomy childhood. I could point out the chapter of the 
New Testament which I first read, and I was able to read the 
whole without interruption. My instructress still lives +—lives 
to inculcate the same reverence for the sacred writings upon a 
third generation, and to enjoy the respect with which her advice 
is received.” 

The earliest desire of the boy was to go to sea, a desire which 
he only relinquished from regard to the feelings of his widowed 
mother ; but, to the last year of his life, he retained the strongest 
interest for every thing connected with maritime affairs; and 
many officers of the navy have been astonished at the knowledge, 
and puzzled by the inquiries, of a landsman and a clergyman. 
His progress at school must have tended to reconcile him to 
the sacrifice of his wishes; and at fourteen he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Drought. His 
undergraduate course was brilliant; premiums, certificates, and 
a scholarship rewarded his exertions, and the judgment of 
oplime was given to him for natural philosophy, an honour which 
has since been shared only by two, the late John Henry North, 
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Esq., M. P., and Professor Hamilton. At twenty years of age 
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* Appendix II. to the Bishop of Fern’s Charge, 1827. 

t Mrs. Elrington was then in her ninety-fourth year, and died in April, 1833, 
in her hundredth year. An unfounded statement has appeared, in various forms, 
that the bishop had been a pauper; had he been so, his elevation would have 
redounded more to his credit. But the fact is otherwise. Ms. Elrington enjoyed a 
small landed property, and many still alive must recollect her hospitable home in 
Dublin. Hér son was a pensioner, or, as it is called at Oxford, a commoner, and 
enabled to hold his rank with his class fellows. 
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he obtained a Fellowship with distinguished credit, having been 
the only person who ever, it is believed, answered every question 
proposed in Mathematics. At this time, Trinity College was in a 
most unfortunate situation, from the endeavours of the provost, 
the Right Hon. John H. Hutchinson, to vitiate the purity of its 
elections for his own political purposes, and to change the colle- 
giate offices from a reward of merit into a bribe for subserviency. 
Fortunately, there was a body of the fellows whom neither 
interest could seduce, nor power corey from the post of main- 
taining the honour of the college. To this band the youthful 
fellow promptly allied himself, and soon took a prominent part 
in the contest, which finally ended in the restoration of the 
government of the college to those who had been trained to its 
discipline and its management. The fatigue of a tutor’s life did 
not prevent Mr. Elrington from publishing an edition of the first 
six books of Euclid,—a model of elementary demonstration,—nor 
from exposing the insidious designs of the Roman-catholic 
hierarchy, by commenting upon a charge put forward, in 1792, 
by Bishop Troy. This controversy, carried on at intervals, was 
terminated, in 1804, by a pamphlet, under the signature of 
S. N., so vigorous and decisive, that, as it has since appeared, 
a consultation was held whether or not Dr. Clinch should reply, 
and the Right Hon. Henry Grattan recommended that the con- 
troversy should be dropped—an advice which was followed. 

In 1795, Mr. Elrmgton was appointed a Senior Fellow and 
Professor of Mathematics; and, in the same year, he took the 
degree of D. D., and delivered his ‘‘ Lectures on Miracles,” a 
work which was never known as its merits deserved, the author 
not having taken any steps to bring it into notice, or to over- 
come the disadvantages which invariably attend a book published 
in Dublin. In 1799, on the promotion of Dr. Young to the see 
of Clonfert, he was named by the board as his successor in the 
professorship of natural philosophy, but two junior fellows 
claimed an examination on the authority of an almost obsolete 
statute. He would not relinquish the contest, though entangled in 
the most laborious college office, and was successful even against 
so eminent a scientific scholar as the present provost, Dr. Lloyd. 

In 1806, Dr. Elrington resigned his fellowship for the living 
of Ardtrea, in the diocese of Armagh. The novel duty of a 
parish minister called for new exertions, but it found a person 
capable of directing the energies of his mind to any object. By 
the gentry of the country, by the humblest of his parishioners, 
he was regarded with affection ; and great was their regret when, 
four years after, he was finally separated from them. T he 
learned Professor of Oratory, in his funeral oration, bore testi- 
mony that he had visited the parish years afterwards, and had 
found the memory of their loved pastor still fresh amongst the 
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people. During his retirement, he was not idle. He exposed 
the insidious attempts that were then making to deprive the 
clergy of tithes. He put forward in true colours the character 
of Dr. Milner, the then recently appointed agent of the Roman- 
catholic hierarchy in Ireland ; but, above all, he vindicated the 
orders of the church to which he belonged from the calumnies of 
Ward, then republished after the slumber of a century ; a vindi- 
cation which, in the opinion of Dr. Parr,—no bigoted church- 
man,—was justly rewarded by that pastoral office whose claim 
to apostolical succession he had so ably maintained. 

To the Duke of Richmond, Dr. Elrington was pointed out, by 
the then distinguished provost, as the fittest person to succeed 
him ; and accordingly, on the promotion of Dr. Hall to the see 
of Dromore, in November, 1811, he was named by the duke to 
the provostship. Many who were interested in spreading the 
report, have stated that this was a mere political appointment ; 
but nothing can be more unfair both to the duke and his no- 
minee. Through the whole transaction, the duke appeared only 
anxious to find out the fittest person, and on no occasion was 
disinterested firmness ever exhibited more strongly than by the 
object of his choice. A friend, who was aware of the projected 
arrangement, and high in confidence, endeavoured to persuade 
Dr. Elrington not to publish, as the controversy might throw a 
difficulty in the way, and prevent the lord-lieutenant from car- 
rying his wishes into eflect. This compromise, Dr. Elrington, 
with his characteristic independence and firmness, rejected, and 
published, at the risk of his promotion, what he conceived the 
interests of his church required. 

On his appointment, a scene of no ordinary difficulty awaited 
the new provost. Political party ran very high. The Historical 
Society, held up by the liberals as the only useful part of the 
academic education, was sapping the foundations of collegiate 
discipline and national loyalty. The popular candidate for the 
representation of the university was an object of more than 
suspicion to the provost, who gave a proof of his sagacity in 
foreseeing the dangers that would arise from the promotion of 
this misguided minister. Undaunted by all these formidable op- 
ponents, the provost pursued the straight-forward course which 
appeared to him most conducive to the interests of the university. 
He was assailed by every weapon which anger and malice me 
invent; but years have now passed away, and there is but one 
impression remaining,—a deep, lasting impression,—that an 
undeviating and ardent affection for the university, a zealous and 
indefatigable enforcement of its discipline, a firm and undaunted 
maintenance of its rights, a kind and fostering patronage of its 
deserving sons, marked a government of nine years. 

To any other mind, the business of the university would have 
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appeared a sufficient excuse for giving up all other employment. 
But Provost Elrington was the acting manager of almost every 
public board in Dublin, the generous supporter of every cha- 
ritable institution. His attachment to the protestant church 
brought him at once into collision with the measures of the 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Grant, and his advancement was im- 
peded by all the powers of that right hon. gentleman. The 
determination of Earl Talbot, however, prevailed, and the pro- 
vost was appointed Bishop of Limerick, in October, 1820. 


{ To be continued. ) 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE PAPER ON WYCLIFFE’S “ LAST AGE OF THE 
CHURCH.” 
(Concluded from last No., page 406.) 


In the former portion of this paper, published in the “ British Magazine” for 
September, I quoted (p. 270) a passage from Wycliffe, in which the following 
words (I give them in modernized orthography) occur :—* Herewith accordeth 
Carnosencis, in a book that he clepeth polychronicon, the seventh book the 
tenth chapter, and he allegeth Gregory saying thus—Pestilences, smiting to- 
gether of folks, and hurtling together of realms, and other harms shall come 
to the earth for that worships of holy church be given to unworthy men ; 
and, in the eighth book, Defaut of priests bringeth in tyrants.” 1 professed 
myself ignorant at that time who Carnosencis was; but having since shewn 
the original MS. of the Last Age of the Church to a learned friend, who is 
deeply skilled in black letter lore, he suggested that the word I had read poly- 
chronicon, was in reality polycraticon, and that the work quoted was possibly 
the “* Polycraticus, sive de nugis Curialium et vestigits Philosophorum,” of John 
of Salisbury, who was Bishop of Chartres in the twelfth century, and is 
therefore called by Wycliffe Carnotensis. Upon reference to the work, I find 
this conjecture fully verified; and | mention the fact to prevent any of your 
readers from needlessly troubling you with conjectures on the subject. ‘The 
first of the passages quoted by Wycliffe is to be found lib. vii. cap. 20 (not 
cap. 10), p. 491, Kd. Lugd. Bat. ex off. Joan. Maire, 1639, 8vo. ‘ Beatus 
Gregorius testatur quia pestilentix et fames, concussiones gentium, collisiones 
regnorum et quamplurima adversa terris proveniunt, ex eo quod honores 
Ecclesiastici ad precium vel humanam gratiam conferuntur personis non 
meritis.”” The other reference is in lib. viii. cap. 17, which is entitled “ In 
quo tyrannus a principe differat, et de tyrannide sacerdotum ; et in quo pastor, 
fur et mercenarius ab invicem differunt.’’* 


——— 








* I will take this opportunity of noticing briefly the letter signed “ X.” which 
appeared in the British Magazine for September, p. 304. 

I regret very much that the tone of my observations respecting the volume of 
‘* Extracts from Wycliffe,” published by the Tract Society, should have been such 
as to lead “ X.” to think me guilty of unfairness towards that publication. I freely 
admit that I ought to have guarded myself against such an imputation by stating 
distinctly that the editor of that work did not profess to give a critical edition of 
any of the tracts he has published, and that many omissions are acknowledged, som 
in general terms, and some by notices (such as “ X.” has quoted from the tract ov 
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THE WYCLIFFE MANUSCRIPTS IN TRINITY COLLEGR, DUBLIN. 
No. If. 
WYCLIFFE ON THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURR, 


Tue elaborate work, ‘‘ De sensu et veritate Scripture,” was one of the treatises 
of Wycliffe which old John Fox had himself, as he tells us,* “ found out,” 
and which he “ intended hereafter, the Lord so granting, to publish abroad.” 
The pious martyrologist, however, lived not to accomplish his design; and 
the contents of the treatise still remain concealed beneath the mysteries of the 
black letter and complicated abbreviations of a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century. 

Almost all we know of the contents of this great work is derived from Dr. 
James’s scarce tract, the ‘‘ Apologie for John Wickliffe,” where copious ex- 
tracts are given from it in defence of our reformer’s orthodoxy, and to prove 
“ his conformitie with the now church of England, both in doctrine and dis- 
cipline.” Mr. Lewis, after having mentioned the tract “ Of the Schism of 
the Roman Pontiffs,” published in 1380, gives us the following summary of 
the contents of this treatise :— 


“ Soon after | Wiclif] published his book of the ‘ Truth of the Scripture,’ in which 
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Prayer) in the places where they occur; and as my object in mentioning the omis- 
sions and imperfections of that publication was merely to shew how far the works of 
W veliffe were accessible to the public, and that nothing that has been done, either by 
Lewis, Vaughan, or the ‘Tract Society, should be supposed to supersede a complete 
edition of the reformer’s works, I had no motive for concealing the fact to which 
« X.” has called the attention of my readers, But if “ X.” will be so good as to 
look back at what I have written, perhaps he will believe me when I say that I never 
intended to speak of the work “as if it assumed to be an exact reprint from the 
originals.” ‘That it contains “ many alterations, and numerous places in which the 
sense of the original has been lost,” truth compels me still to assert; and I must 
now add, that although the editor has given notice of many of his omissions, yet he 
has not given notice of all, or even perhaps the greater part. I am far from aceus- 
ing him in this of any dishonesty or unfairness, because he probably conceived that 
such repeated notices would have been inconsistent with the popular design of his 
undertaking. And “ X.” will, I think, have the candour to admit, that in the very 
passage where he conceives me to have spoken most severely, ( Brit. Mag. for May, 
p. 535 and 536,) I suggested the same defence of the editor which “ X.”? himself has 
made, namely, that many of the apparent omissions may have arisen from disere- 
pancies between the Dublin and Cambridge MSS. The fact, however, is, that I 
wished to say as little as possible respecting the publication of the Tract Society, be- 
cause I hoped to find a better opportunity of discussing its merits and defects in the 
course of these papers; and, as I still entertain this hope, I shall say no more at 
present in reply to ‘* X.’s” remarks on this head. 

I have to return thanks to ‘* X.,”’ and more especially to the Editor of the British 
Magazine, for the very flattering mistake into which they have fallen in supposing 
me qualified to superintend a critical edition of any of Wycliffe’s works. Of the 
treatise “* De Veritate Scripture,” 1 have already written some account, consisting 
principally of a minute description of the Dublin copy. This paper has been, I 
hope, some time in the editor’s hands, and, if it should meet with his approbation, 
will most probably appear in the British Magazine. But “ to present the public 
with a literal and faithful edition of that work,” is an undertaking for which I con- 
fess myself wholly unprepared. The fact is, that the treatise “ De Veritate Scrip- 
ture’’ is not a complete work in itself, as has been hitherto supposed ; but a part, 
and, as | would say, about a third part of a great system of scholastic divinity, 
written in all the barbarity of language, and with all the formidable array of distine- 
tions and divisions which are now regarded as the opprobrium of the sehoolmen. 
Let “ X." decide whether, in the present day of duodecimos and cabinet libraries, a 
folio of such theology would find either publisher, purchaser, or reader. . 
*® Acts and Monuments, vol, i. p. 583. 
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he contended for the translating of the Scriptures into English, and affirmed that 
God's will is plainly revealed in two Testaments ; that Christ's law sufficeth by itself 
to rule Christ's church ; that a Christian man, well understanding it, may thence 
gather sufficient knowledge during his pilgrimage here upon earth ; that whereas 
all truth is contained in holy scripture, whatever disputation is not originally thence 
to be adduced, is to be accounted profane.”t 


This account of the treatise is evidently derived from Dr. James’s book, as 
is indeed acknowledged by Lewis’s marginal reference, and will more clearly 
appear by comparing it with-the following extract :— 

“ To this article [ Art. vi. of the Church of England} Jo. Wickliffe most willingly 
subseribeth, in that most excellent booke of his, ‘ De veritate Scriptura,’ affirming 
positively that God's will is plainly revealed in two Testaments, which he calleth else. 
where Christ's law, or the faith of the church ; that Christ's law sufficeth by it selfe to 
rule Christ's church ; that a Christian man, well understanding it, may thence gather 
sufficient knowledge during his pilgrimage here upon earth ; that whereas all truth is 
contained in holy scripture, that what disputation soeuer is not originally thence to be 
deduced, is to be accounted prophane.”—( Apologie, pp. 7, 8.) 

Dr. James quotes the original Latin of these passages in the margin ; and, 
for the first of them, (viz., God’s will is plainly revealed in two Testaments,) he 
refers, not to the treatise now before us, but to “ Wiclif’s Exposition of the 
Decalogue ;” for the second, (which, by the way, Lewis has omitted,) he 
quotes ‘* De verit. Scrip.” p. 15, and also ‘ Lib. de 7 Peccat. Mortalibus,” 
p. 40; for the third, (Christ’s law sufficeth, &c.) no authority is given ; and, 
for the remaining extracts, he gives references to “‘ De ver. Script.,” p. 66, and 
p. 39. So that Lewis’s account of the contents of this, the most voluminous 
of our reformer’s pieces, is made up of four extracts, one of which does not 
occur in the treatise at all; the other may possibly occur there, or else per- 
haps in the book ‘* De Peccatis Mortalibus ;” and the remaining two occur at a 
distance of six-and-twenty pages from each other in the Bodleian copy of the 
work. It should be remarked also, that Dr. James’s version of those pas- 
sages is rather a paraphrase than a translation of the original, and that the 
quotations were selected by him, not for the purpose of giving any summary 
of the contents of the work, but for the purpose of shewing what the re- 
former's doctrine was on the particular point of the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures. 

It appears, therefore, that we cannot consider Lewis’s account of the “ De 
veritate Scripture” as, in any reasonable sense, an adequate statement of the 
contents of the treatise. Let us, therefore, turn to Mr. Vaughan, and see 
whether his more elaborate researches after the Wycliffe manuscripts has 
enabled him to supply us with more satisfactory information. He begins by 
informing us that this work is “ the most extended, if not the most system- 
atically arranged, of all the reformer’s productions ;”’ that it “‘ required a par- 
ticular notice, not only from its extent, but from its character, as embodying 
almost every sentiment peculiar to the mind of our reformer,”’ and that “ were 
it the only work preserved from the pen of Wycliffe, it would alone be suffi- 
cient to merit for its author the first place among the intrepid advocates of 
truth and piety in the annals of this country.” Here, then, one would have 
imagined, is the very document which would be anxiously sought after, and 
closely studied by a biographer, who had resolved on giving to the world 
“the history of the reformer’s mind.” Here is a work to which he will 
surely devote a very peculiar portion of his attention, not only as it ‘ em- 
bodies almost all the peculiar sentiments of Wycliffe,” but also as it was 
composed at a period of the reformer’s life when his judgment and his opi- 
nions might be supposed to have been most matured. How, then, shall we 
account for the fact that Mr. Vaughan dismisses this important volume with 
a notice scarcely exceeding a single page ?—a notice which, besides the general 











* Lewis, Oxf, edit., 1820, p. 81. 
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praises of the work already quoted, is occupied entirely in telling us that 
John Fox once possessed a copy of this treatise, which was then supposed to 
be the only one extant ; that, however, there are now two existing copies of 
it, one an imperfect one, in the Bodleian Library, and the other a perfect 
copy, and in an excellent state, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
that this latter copy had not hitherto been mentioned in the printed catalogues 
of the reformer’s writings ; and, finally, that ‘‘ the supreme authority of holy 
writ, the unalienable right of private judgment, all the branches of clerical 
power, the sacraments of the church, together with almost every article of 
moral obligation, may be found largely discussed in the volume.””* 

But it may be said that the circumstances of the case sufficiently account 
for this vague and unsatisfactory description of the contents of the treatise. 
When but one perfect copy of the work is known to exist, and that not very 
accessible, Mr. Vaughan may well be pardoned for giving so imperfect a 
summary of it. Doubtless he might be pardoned had he manifested any 
consciousness of imperfection, or had he alluded to the causes of the defi- 
ciency; but no reader of Mr. Vaughan would imagine that any such defects 
existed; on the contrary, he deems it necessary to make a sort of apology 
even for the scanty notice he has given of the treatise. ‘ The work itself,” 
he says, “ required this particular notice, not only from its extent, but its 
character, as embodying almost every sentiment peculiar to the mind of our 
reformer.” It must be concluded, therefore, that to Mr. Vaughan’s own 
mind the notice he has given of this important work appeared sufficient. 

Another circumstance, which must be considered as detracting considerably 
from the value of Mr. Vaughan’s labours, is this—that he does not tell us 
his reasons for the date he assigns to the treatise, nor does he mention the 
source from which he derived his very scanty account of it; for I must take 
leave to express my doubts whether he ever read the treatise himself. A 
writer, who had gone through the toil of perusing such a work, could hardly, 
I think, have written two volumes on the life and opinions of Wicliffe, with- 
out even once quoting from itt And I believe I am correct in saying that a 
single quotation from this, ‘‘ the most extended and most systematically ar- 
ranged of all Wycliffe’s productions,” does not occur in Mr. Vaughan’s vo- 
lumes.! 

Mr. Le Bas has followed closely the steps of his predecessors ; and, in what 
he says of this piece, he has combined the words of Lewis with the panegyric 
of Mr. Vaughan.§ Mr. Le Bas, however, did not profess to have gone to 
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* Vaugh., vol. ii. p. 7, 2nd edit. 

t Mr. Vaughan notices (note, p.8) the fact, that “ De sensu et veritate Scriptura” 
is the title given to the work by Fox ; had he examined the Dublin MS, with any 
attention, he could hardly fail of having observed, that the same title is there also 
given to it. 

t One reference to the “ De veritate Scriptura,” and that at second hand from 
Dr. James, occurs at p. 322 of Vaughan’s second volume. 

§ The author of the “ Memoir of Wickliffe” prefixed to the selection of his writ- 
ings printed by the London Tract Society, speaks of this treatise as follows :—*“ His 
treatise ‘ Of the Truth of Scripture’ is a very valuable performance. It is in Latin. 
Only two manuscript copies are known to exist; one in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, the other at ‘Trinity College, Dublin. The latter is the preferable copy, and 
is described as containing two hundred and forty-four large double-columned pages, 
of nearly a thousand words in a page. It would, therefore, be equal in contents to a 
common octavo of more than 700 pages. It abounds in contractions, but is fairly 
and legibly written.” This will be found a tolerably correct account of the Dublin 
copy. The writer adds—* Vaughan describes this work as embodying almost every 
sentiment peculiar to the reformer. James made considerable use of its-contents in 
his apology for Wickliff; but it was neglected by Lewis. An accurate reprint, with 
4 translation, would be exceedingly valuable.” ‘That this work was neglected by 
Lewis, is true, for Lewis does not profess to have ever seen it; but has it not been 
‘s much neglected by Mr. Vaughan ? 
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original sources of information ; and, therefore, we need not stop to quote his 
account of the treatise. 

It is plain, then, that for any valuable purpose we are still as ignorant of 
the contents of the book “‘ De veritate Scripture” as we were in the days of 
the good old martyrologist ; and this ignorance, I must candidly confess, it is 
not in my power to remove; for although the volume, which is the subject of 
it, is now actually open before me, yet it is written in a hand so fearfully 
abbreviated, that it would deter a more skilful diplomatist than myself from 
attempting its perusal, unless he had much more time for the task than I can 
now command. I can do no more, therefore, than give a brief, but, 1 think, 
a correct description of its contents. 

The volume is a small folio, closely written in double columns, and in ex- 
cellent preservation ; it consists of two hundred and twelve leaves of parch- 
ment, which are paged in a modern hand, and was probably written early in 
the fifteenth century. It is not illuminated; but, in some few instances, 
capital letters are distinguished by red and blue paint, and spaces for similar 
ornaments are left in many places throughout the volume. The last hundred 
pages are in a much clearer and fairer hand than the beginning. 

The first two leaves appear to have belonged to another book. The first 
page of fol. 1 is blank, and has been omitted in the pagination; and on p. 2 
begins what is termed in the margin cap. 8, de v’tate scripture; but it does 
not agree, except in its first two words, with the eighth chapter, as given in 
the body of the volume. It ends imperfectly on the reverse of fol. 2. 

Pp. 4—7 contain summaries of the contents of the chapters of the treatise 
** De veritate Scripture,” beginning thus :— 

“ Sententia tractatus de veritate et sensu scripture sacre@ in compendio sic ha- 
bent.” [Seu habentur.| ‘“ Cap .p™. introducit primo causam triplicem tractatus 
scripture. 2°° objicit quod non est imitanda; per beatum August™. 4° de doctrina 
Christiana........." 


I had intended quoting the whole of the summary of one or two chapters, 
in order to give the reader some idea of the work; but I find some words so 
abbreviated as to require more time than I can at present conveniently spare 
for deciphering them. It will be seen that, in what I have here quoted, I 
make no attempt to represent in print the contractions of the original. 

The contents extend only to cap. 20, ending about the middle of the second 
column of p. 7. The total number of chapters in the treatise is 31. 

The book “ De veritate Scripture” begins thus on p. 8 :— 


“ Restat parumper discutere errores et concordias circa sensus scriptura hodie 
plus solito seminatos, tum quia in ea consistit salus fidelium ; tum quia illa est funda- 
mentum cuicunque opinioni catholice : sed et exemplar est et speculum ad examin- 
andum et extinguendum quemeunque errorem, sive hereticam pravitatem ; modicus 
itaque error in it*."— i.e., fortasse isto] “principio possit [sic] inducere mortem 
eternam.” 


The treatise ends on p. 248 with the following words :— 


“ Tstud itaque dixerim pro nunc in communi de heresi, ut sciatur ex fructu veri- 
tatis scripture notare et cavere hereticos, et ut planius intelligatur tractatus de 
symonia, quem si deus voluerit propono diffusius pertractare.” 

“ Explicit tractatus de veritate scripture, per magistrum J. W. doctorem evan- 
gelice veritatis.” 

From the beginning of this treatise, it might be conjectured that it was 
connected with some other ; for the word resfat seems to imply some previous 
discussion ; yet there is no mark of imperfection in the Dublin MS, It should 
be noted that Lewis, in his catalogue, mentions this work twice; at No. 43 
he notices the Bodleian copy, and quotes its initial sentence, which coincides 
exactly with the Dublin MS. ;* yet it is at its commencement, as Mr. Vaughan 


Lewis, p. 190. 
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tells us, that the imperfections of the Bodleian copy occur. Again, at No. 
s0, Mr. Lewis mentions this treatise as beginning thus :—* Diabolus querit 
multis modis,”* which would seem to identify it with an English tract, already 
noticed, + beginning, ‘* The fend seeketh many ways to mar men in belief ;” but 
I can observe no connection between the two pieces. 

It appears also from the conclusion of this work, that it is closely connected 
with the treatise “‘ De Simonia,” which, in the Dublin MS., follows imme- 
diately on the next page, and begins thus :— 


“ Post generalem sermonem de heresi, restat de ejus partibus pertractandum. 
‘Tres autem sunt maneries~ heresis plus famose; scil symonia, apostasia et blas- 
femia.” 

This tract is divided into eight chapters, and occupies upwards of forty-four 
pages of the MS., it ends about the middle of the first column of p. 293, and 
is followed immediately, without any break or separation, by the tract “‘ De 
Apostasia,”” which begins in the following words :— 


“ Restat ulterius ponere aliud principium pro ambitu heresis symoniace per- 
scrutando; quamvis enim symonia, blasfemia, et apostasia committuntur ad sub- 
sistendi communitatem§ cum nemo possit peccare in unam personam Divinam, nisi 
peccet in quemlibet........ ” 


This tract is divided into two chapters of considerable length, and ends in 
col. 2nd of p. 310, occupying nine leaves of the volume. It is immediately 
followed by 

“ Tabula tractatus de Simonia 
Sententia tractatus de Simonia capitali sic habetur......... 


On the following leaf (p. 312) begins the treatise ‘‘ De Blasfemia,” which 
occupies the rest of the volume. It commences with the following words :—. 


“ Restat succincte de blasfemia pertractandum. Est autem blasfemia insipiens 
detractio honoris domini; et dicitur a blas,|| quod est insipiens, et femia, q. quia 
rane blaterant communiter nimis stulte. 


This tract is divided into eighteen chapters, and extends to 110 folio pages. 
It concludes with the following words :— 


“ Ista dixerim per donationem et motionem Dei contra istas tres hereses, Sy- 
moniam, apostasiam, atque blasfemiam, quibus deo injuriatur per diversos sacerdotes 
contra quos qui invehit neque dolet, non diligit meritorie Deum suum. Si autem 
in istis erravero, peto humiliter a Deo veniam, et submitto me correctioni et inform. 
ationi cujuscunque creature, quam sibi placuerit ad hoc ministerium limitare.” 

“ Explicit tractatus de blasfemia.” 


Neither Mr. Lewis nor Mr. Vaughan appear to have been aware of the 
close connection which exists between the four treatises contained in this 
volume. And I would beg leave to observe, that this circumstance is to me 


a a i + ee ee ee 


* Lewis, p. 194. 

t British Magazine, June, 1835, p. 694, art. XXVii. 

t Maneries. Gall. maniere, modus, ratio, via.—Vid. Du Cange. 

§ 1 have printed this word in italics because I am not quite sure that I have read 
it correctly, 

\| Blas, blatis, stultus, inde blateare v. blaterare stulte loqui, et blatus, stultus, insipiens, 
(Vid. Du Cange.) The reader must recollect that, in the days of Wycliffe, Greck was 
an unknown language. A learned friend has just pointed out to me a curious instance 
of similar ignorance in the Constitutions of Archbishop Arundell, passed in the con- 
vocation held at Oxford, a.v. 1408 :—“ Et licet omnes essent apostoli, Petro tamen a 
Domino concessum est, et ipsi apostoli inter se voluerunt id ipsum, ut reliquis 
omnibus praesset apostolis, et dictus Cephas—i.e., caput, principatum apostolorum 
teneret.”— Const. Provin. p. 68, fol. Oxon. 1679. 

_ 4 Mr. Baber, in his list of Wycliffe’s writings prefixed to his edition ofthe New 
Testament, makes no mention whatsoever, so far as I can find, of any of the four 
treatises, not even of the book “ De veritate Scriptura.” 
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a-convincing proof that the latter writer, notwithstanding his pretensions to a 
knowledge of the reformer’s writings, could not have perused the first of those 
treatises, which he has, nevertheless, eulogized so highly; for, if he had even 
looked at the initial and final sentences of the several divisions of the Dublin 
copy, he could not fail to have observed the remarkable fact which | have 
just pointed out. 

Nay, Mr. Vaughan does not appear to have been aware that in the Dublin 
MS. these four treatises were contained in the same volume, although the 
circumstance (which he has noted) of their having the same library mark, 
C. 3, 24, might have led him to suspect this fact. The treatise “ De Veritate 
Scripture” he mentions No. 4 of his catalogue, (vol. ii. p. 385) ; while the 
other pieces are mentioned, and in a manner strangely confused, under No. 47, 
(p. 392.) The confusion, perhaps, arises from an omission or typographical 
error; for the volume referred to as containing those pieces is quite distinct 
from that noticed first under No. 47, and should evidently have been described 
under a distinct article.” It would seem also, that the remark which con- 
cludes the second paragraph of the following extract, was intended to have 
had its place in the third :— 

“1. Trin. Coll., Dub., Class C. Tab. i., No. 24, ‘ De Simonia,’ 

“2. * De Apostasia. The first piece extends about forty small folio pages; the 
second to about half that number. The last consists of about eight pages. 

“3. ‘ De Blasphemia.’” 

If by “* the last piece,” here said to consist of eight pages, be meant the 
treatise ‘‘ De Blasphemia,’’+ a very incorrect idea of the relative extent of the 
three pieces has been given. Their magnitudes, expressed in pages of the 
Dublin MS., are, not 40, 20, and 8 ; but 44, 18, and 110. 

Mr. Vaughan mentions two other volumes under No. 47, which | shal} 
next proceed to describe. But I must defer doing so to another opportunity. 


eee = 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
COMMUNE VIRGINUM, 


ALTHOUGH this office and the preceding one (Commune Monachorum) 
refer to institutions which do not now exist in our church, yet there 
are, no doubt, many in whose feelings the subjects of them will find a 
corresponding chord. Some, situated in stations of life disengaged 
from the world and its stronger ties, who would not have had strength 
of purpose sufficient to have made such a choice from motives of 
religion, yet being so placed by the ordinances of Providence, con- 
sider it their privilege and their happiness; others, who have indeed 
made such a life their choice, and from the most exalted of motives, 
but would scarce venture to express it even to themselves, fearing lest, 





* I find by comparing Mr. Vaughan’s first edition, that this confusion has been 
oceasioned by the insertion of some matter which was before omitted; the errors 
have been but partially corrected, and some new ones introduced. 

t So Mr. Le Bas appears to have understood the remark, fur he has inserted the 
word viz., thus—“ the last consists of about eight pages, viz., 3. ‘ De Blasphe mia.” 


lhe other error, of classing this volume under No. 47, bas been retained in Mr- 
Le Bas’s reprint. 
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if they seem to aspire to the extraordinary perfections of religion, it 
should only reproach them for their deficiencies in ordinary duties. 
And some, doubtless, there are, who are not thus situated themselves, 
yet would esteem and honour these sentiments and this better state, 
such as “ having, are as if they had not,’” remembering “ that the 
fashion of this world passeth away,’ and whom at last— 


*€ Our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round his throne.” 


‘This service appeared to the translator, at first, to partake of a tone 
uot quite in accordance with that repose and resignation which has 
been considered as the peculiar characteristic of our own branch of 
the catholic church ; and something, perhaps, a little approaching to 
that of many modern hymns, winding the soul too high for that quiet 
state of feeling which the Bible and Prayer-book would inculcate, 
and which is the best of which this world is capable. And the fact is, 
that it is a subject of that exalted nature which, according to Aris- 
totle’s distinction, is rather worthy of all esteem and reverence 
(ryuov) than one that admits of praise (eraweroy.) This was, I 
think, exemplified in a passage of singular beauty and excellence in 
an extract from Nazianzen in “ The Church of the Fathers,’ where 
the virgin state left silence to maintain its cause. (“ My voice is 
with thee, O Lord, and with thee my heart pleads in silence.’ — 
Thos. d Kempis.) 

Scripture, with that divine wisdom which is as remarkable in what 
it omits to say as in what it expresses, having been pleased to let 
drop, as it were, an incidental mention of this as the better way, has 
left it to try the temper of Christians. A hardy age, full of the spirit 
of martyrdom, and not perhaps free from the effect of such an ex- 
citement, would be prone to give this precept an undue prominence 
in the Christian system, I mean so far as that it would include under 
its profession many not actuated by the spirit of such a principle. In 
a refined age of low views and self-indulgent habits, such a course of 
life implying necessarily that mortification which is the only nurse 
for pure and exalted affection, would be put out of sight and almost 
forgotten. For I suppose there is no subject on which the fathers 
are so eloquent, and modern writers so silent. 


IN PHE FIRST VESPERS. 


Ant. What is his goodness, and what is his beauty, but the bread of his elect, and wine 
that maketh the virgins flourish. *—Zech. ix. 

Ant. They shall flow together to the goodness of the Lord ; their soul shall be as a watered 
garden. Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance.—Jer, xxxi. 

Ant. Let him not say, Behold, 1 am a dry tree ; for thus saith the Lord, unto them that 
take hold of my covenant will I give a place in mine house. —Is. lvi. 

Ant. I will give them a name better than of sons and of daughters ; I will give them an 
everlasting name which shall not be cut off.—lIs. lvi. 

Ant. All cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given.—Matt, xix. 


Capitulum, 1 Cor. vii. 


Every man hath his proper gift of God; one after this manner, and another after that. 
I say, therefore, to the unmarried and to the widows, it is yood for them if they thus abide. 


—— 





—_—— —-—-——-— - ——— -- ee a 
. 





* A curious reading of the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 
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r. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you? * Therefore glorify God in your body.——», | 
will set my tabernacle among you, I will walk among you and be your God. * Therefore 
glorify God, &c,—1 Cor. vi. ; Lev. xxvi. 


The Hymn. 
** Vos O virginei cum citharis chori.” 


Ye virgin company, 
Who tune your ated harps on high, 
True to the Lamb in trial’s hour, 
And new his flock’s celestial flower, 
Rising through gate of heavenly mora, 
Sing ye the virgin-born ! 


Lest worldly image, brought 
O’er the pure mirror of your thought, 
Should sully the heav’n-opening soul 
Which ye to God devoted whole, 
Your mind upon itself was driven, 
Your eye and ear in heav'n, 


And thus the flesh subdued 
Put on a gradual hardihood, 
Till, dying day by day away, 
Ye cheated death of half his prey, 
That while ye wait his heavenly call, 
God might be all in all. 


This is the sacred day 
When first he call’d you hence away, 
When with your full-orb'd lamp of light, 
Ye summon d were at dead of night ; 
And now ye stand beside his throne, 

For ever made his own. 


Ye kept from earthly fire 
That holier love might you inspire ; 
And when yourselves your Lord’s to be 
Ye bound in stern fidelity, 
He more and more did bind the chain, 
And aye with you remain. 


Such is the virgin soul 
Wedded on earth to Christ's controul ; 
May we that pureness emulate ; 
Bound to thee, Lord, in holiest state, 
We are a sacred nation, we should be 
Living alone to thee. 





v. Hearken, O daughter, and consider ; incline thine ear. 
people, and thy father’s house. — Ps. xlv. 

Ant. at the magnificat. The Lord delighteth in thee ; and thy God shall rejoice over 
thee.—Is. lxii. 


r. Forget also thine own 





AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 


Invitatory. The Lamb whom the virgins follow. * O come let us sing.—Rev. xiv. ; 


Ps. xev. 
The Hymn. 


* Ceelestis aula panditur.” 


n is the starry hall ; In his presence is the store, 
Hear ye ? "tis the bridegroom's call ! Purest Joys for evermore, 
Holy virgins, one and all, And the fountain flowing o’er ; 
Ready stand, No more night, 

For the heavenly festival Safe upon the happy shore 
Is at hand ! Of the hehe! 


Come at last the nuptial day, 

Tears for ever pass'd away ; 

Fled the prison-house, the clay, 
And the thrall ; 

(vod for ever = sure stay, 


An 


What was royalty’s short flower ? 

Or the triumph of an hour? 

What fleet pleasure’s fading bower 
And controul ? 

God's own presence is the dower 

your all! Of the soul! 


Wondrous, glorious mystery, 
When the soul from flesh is free ! 
Bond of sweetness which shall be 
When the heart 
Joined is to Deity, 
Ne’er to part! 





In the Second Nocturn there occur the following Lectios :~— 
From St. Cyprian, the Bishop and Martyr. 


LECTIO THE FOURTH. 


Our discourse must now be addressed to virgins, who, as their glory is the more excellent, 
so do they require of us a greater care. For of the offspring of the church, they are the 
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flower ; here is the glory and ornament of spiritual graces, the glad temper of mind, the 
work incorrupt ont parte worth of all praise and honour, the image of God answering to 
that sanetifying influence which it hath received of him; the more excellent portion of 
Christ's flock. It is in these that our mother, the church, delights amidst the glorious in- 
crease of her children. The more there are added to the number of her virgins, the more 
doth the joy of our holy mother abound. 


r. L will betroth thee unto me for ever: * yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteous- 
ness, and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies.——v._ Follow after righteous. 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patienet, meekness: * yea, I will betroth thee unto me, &e.— 
Hos. u.; 1 Tim, vi. 


oe 


LECTIO THE FIFTH. 


To these we speak ; these we exhort with affection rather than with authority; not that 
we who are the Nast and the least, and well aware of our own littleness, should introduce any 
censorious reflection on the liberty of others; but that we should be more cautious, more on 
our guard, more apprehensive of the hostility of the devil. Nor is such caution unnecessary, 
or such an apprehension a vain one, which would consult for the way of salvation, and keep 
watch over the life-giving precepts of the Lord. That they who have consecrated themselves 
to Christ, and retiring from all carnal concupiscence, have devoted themselves to God, in 
flesh and in spirit also, should go on to consimmate that work which is destined for so great 
reward: that they should have no further desire to be adorned, or to please any one but 
their Lord alone, from whom they expect the reward of their chaste conversation, who hath 
himself said, “ All cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given.” 

r. I will make them to know that I have loved thee: * hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take = crown.——v. I put a beautiful crown upon thine head, and thou didst 


prosper unto a kingdom, for thou wast perfect through my comeliness, which I had put upon 
thee. * Hold that fast, &e.—Rev. iii. ; Ezek. xvi. 





LECTIO THE SIXTH. 


a by that voice of the angel the reward of chastity is set forth, the virgin state is 
preached, ‘ these are they which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins. These 
are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.”’ Nor is it to the man alone that 
God promises this grace of continence, and passes by the woman. But as the woman is a 
part of the man, and is taken and formed from him, in almost all the Seriptures God speaks 
to the first creation, because they are two in one flesh, and in the man the woman is signified. 
Wherefore, if this chastity is the follower of Christ, and if this virgin state is ordained and 
intended for the kingdom of God, what have they to do with worldly apparel and ornaments, 
by which, while they are seeking to please men, they displease God ? 

r. Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: * for love is strong as 
death.——v. Nor things present, nor things to come, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God. * For love is strong as death.—Song of Sol, viii.; 
Rom. viii. 

IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 
Lectio from the sacred Gospel according to St. Matthew. Cap. 25. 
LECTIO THE SEVENTH. 

Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, which took their lamps 

and went forth to meet the bridegroom. Et reliqua. 
Homily of Pope Gregory. 

They all have lamps, but all have not oil in them ; for, generally speaking, the reprobate 
lave shewn forth good works as well as the elect ; but the latter alone come to the bridegroom 
with oil in their lamps, because for those actions which they had to do abroad, they sought 
for the praise within. Wherefore it is spoken by the Psalmist concerning the sacred church 
of the elect, “ the king’s daughter is all glorious within.” But while the bridegroom tar- 


ried, they all slumbered and slept ; for while the Judge delayeth his coming to the last judg- 
ment, the elect and the reprobate are laid in the sleep of death. 


r. O how beautiful is the chaste and honourable seed : * the memorial thereof is immortal, 
because it is known with God and with men.——v. Pure religion before God and the Father 
is this, to keep himself unspotted from the world. * The memorial thereof is immortal, ke. 
—Wis. iv, ; James i. 


LECTIO THE EIGHTH. 
At midnight the cry was heard of the bridegroom coming ; for thus it is that the day of 
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judgment stealeth on us unawares, that it cannot be foreseen when it cometh. From whence 
it is written, the day of the Lord shall so come as a thief in the night. Then all the virgins 
arise, for both the elect and the reprobate are awakened from the sleep of death. They trim 
their lamps, for they now by themselves calculate their own works, according to which they 
look for eternal blessedness. But the lamps of the foolish virgins are extinguished, for theiy 
works, which appeared fair to men without, are obscured by thebrightness of the Judge's 
coming ; and from God they find no recompence, because they have received from men the 
praises which they loved. 

r. Blessed is the barren ; * and the undefiled shall have fruit in the visitation of souls.—— 
v. God will render to them, who by papant continuance in well doing each for immortality, 
eternal life. * And the undefiled shall have fruit.— Wis. iii.; Rom. ii. . 





LECTIO THE NINTH. 


And what is their seeking oi) from the wise, but that on the Judge’s coming, when they 
have found themselves void within, they are seeking for testimony from without. But the 

isé Virgins answer, and say, “ Lest there be not enough for us and you, go ye rather to 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came’, 
and’they that were ready went in with him to the marriage, and the door was #hut.”) Oh, 
that thou wouldst but apprehend these words! What amazement is conveyed in ‘these, 
“ the bridegroom cometh!” What sweetness in these, “ they entered with him into;the 
miarriage |”. What bitterness in these, ‘ the door was shut!” Then will the door of the 
kingslom be closed against them mourning, which is now every day open te the penitent 
Then also will there be repentance, but a repentance which will thea be unprofitable, for 
then he by no means findeth pardon, who now loseth the time fitted for repentance. 

r. Unto him shall be given an inheritance in the temple of the Lord more acceptable to 
his mind: * for glorious is the fruit of good labours, and the root of wisdom shall never full 
away.——v. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. * For glorious, Mc. — 
Wis. iii. ; Matt. v. 





At the Lauds the following Hymn occurs :— 
Capitulum. Wis. viii. 
I perceived that I could not otherwise obtain her, except God gave her me ; and that was a 
point of wisdom also to know whose gift she was. 
The Hymn. 
«¢ Non vana dilectum em 
Paves wand qeates 





The flock beloved, no worldly joy With more than wedded charities 
Hath fed with vanities, Then thou to them dost turn, 

Nor earthly image dimm’d the breast, And in their bosom all unfelt 
Reflecting the pure skies. With thoughts divine dost burn. 

A higher thought, a nobler aim, They, touch’d by that transforming power, 
The virgin-soul employs ; Put on mysterious change; 

Which nothing else but thee, O Lord, Nor, knowing, know their blessedness, 
But thee in al) enjoys. In union new and strange. 


Then suppliant we pray thee, Lord, 
That no contagious dart 

Should influence our sense, and, through 
The senses, reach the heart! 


v. My soul thirsteth for thee.——r. My flesh also longeth after thee. —Ps. Ixiii. 
Ant. at the Benedictus. My soul shall be joyful in my God, for he hath clothed me wit! 
the garments of salvation, as the bride adorned with her jewels.—Is. lxi, 





At the Second Vespers there is the following :— 
Capitulum. Rev. xix. 
The Lord God erage reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour unto 
him, for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 
The Hymn. 
‘* O yirgo pectus cui saerum 
Amoris expers improbi.” M 
O thou upon whose breast no earthly flame 
Importunate with passionate sorrows came , 


But Spirit hath alighted, calmly pure, 
With better hopes for ever to endure. 

























































SACRED POETRY. 


e’er unnerv’ stern purpose, wean'd f . 
To onlk fir welllier eid eal’ ee 


The Lamb to follow wheresoe’er he go. 

For the dread virgin-born, ineflable 

la his eternal beauty, ee did fill 

Thy soul, that theu didst tread on eare, 
W. ou high, aor rival thought bear. 


Now knowest thou that blessedaess, while o’er 
ons multitudinous on thine doth soar 
n sweetness, singing while the bri ’s brow 
aarp ay hey Tal yeep 
( The Doxologies to the Hymns omitted. ) 
— praise the name of the Lord, ——-r, For his name only ry excellent. 
Ps. cxlviii. 

Ant. at the Magnificat. In the resurrection they neither marry iven in marriage ; 
but are as the angels of God in henven.— Wats. xaik Se , 
The Scripture Lectios, in the First Nocturn, are from the 7th c of the Ist Epistle 
the Corinthians. The Anti hones, which are omitted, are mostly the Song ef Selo. 
mon, or the 25th chapter of St. Matthew. The Lectios on the Octave, and on the inter. 

vening Sunday, are from Gregory Nyssen, from Hilary,Augustin, and Chrysostom. 


—- —--.—_ ____ - _... 





SACRED POETRY. 


Coenen 


SONNETS. 


Wuewn we have failed to chasten and restrain 
Our wandering thoughts, and, in return, they cheat 
And mock us with some poor, yet proud, conceit ; 

And idlest fancies, in procession vain, 

(Ourselves their centre) flock through heart and brain ; 
Each tendering amplest homage at our feet, 
Till loathing of each humbler task we meet 

Has grown upon us, scorn, and sick disdain— 

What then wil! make our hideous pride to sink? 

Or what the spirit’s temper will restore ? 

Where, in the world of healing, is there spell 

So mighty, as at times like these to think 

Of Jesus sitting by Samarian well, 

Or teaching some poor fishers on the shore ? 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Sous star, that glitterest in the crimson west, 
‘¢ Fair Child of Beauty, ae lamp of love, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above ;” 

With what unblinking eye, and jocund crest ; 

Yet grief from thee has past into my breast ; 

tg For all surpassing glory needs must be 

: Full unto us of sad perplexity, 

Seen from this place of sin, and sin’s arrest : 

Yea, all things that such perfect beauty own, 

As this of thine is, tempt us unto tears ; 

For-whether thou sole-sittest on thy throne, 

Or leadest choral dances of thy peers, 

Thou, and all nature, saving man alone, 

Fulfil with music sweet your Maker’s ears. 


. VIII.—Nov. 1835. 3 Xx 

















































SACRED PORTRY. 


EARLY PRAYER. 


_A GaRDEN, so well watered before morn 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun’s blaze, 
Down tociian with unmitigated rays, 
Nor arid winds, from seorching places borne, 
Shall make it altogether bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty, shall not quite prevail 
That all its morning freshness should exhale, 
Till evening, and the evening’s dews return— 
A blessing such as this our hearts will reap, 
The freshness of the garden they will share, 
Through the long day an heavenly freshness keep, 
If, knowing how the world, and the world’s glare, 
Must beat upon them, we betimes will steep 
And largely water them with dews of prayer. eine 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Oruers admire in thee a poet’s fire, 

So sweetly temper’d to a classic lyre ; 

Others, how deepest thought and wise design 
Put on harmonious beauty in each line ; 

Others, how thy sweet urn of sacred glee 
Lights earthly things with heavenly clarity ;* 
Others, how every turn and winding scene 
Leads to a temple—in the blue serene. 

One would to thy meek willow’s lesson turn, 
One melodies of mountain streamlet learn. 

One loves thy red November’s calm decay, 

One the bright lengthening of thine April day. 
One with thee enters in the home divine 

To worship there, bat not to praise thy shrine. 
’Tis sweet to see each varying character 

All his home-bosom’d thoughts find pictured there. 
And some condemn thee as too deep a mine, 
Where haply diamonds hid and rubies shine, 
But they upon the surface love to flit,— 

*T were diving into Pindar’s golden wit! 

But these things other thoughts to me endear, 
Thy book I love because thyself is there. 

And all I know of glad philosophy 

And all I know of life’s home poesy— 

And all I know of calm and healthful thought, 
And all of better wisdom heav’n hath taught— 
And all that I have seen of azure sky 

Brought forth from out a deep captivity— 

And all which through the clouds of sin and grief 
Have shed o’er life a light of sweet relief— 

And all that I have known of cheering glow 
That glares not, but lights up our h below— 
And all I have of friends more dear than life, 
Calming with gentler wisdom this world’s strife, 





* And, above all, thy holy face “ Makes an eternal clarity."—(Jer. Taylor's 
Hymn of Heaven. ) 








SACRED POETRY. 


(So it hath pleased Heay'n who gave the same,) 


These all to me are link’d with thy dear name. 

Through thee whate’er through broken clouds hath gleam’d, 
Through thee from heav’n these beams on me have stream’d. 
Therefore when others talk yet I am still, 

For deeper thoughts than theirs my bosom fill. 





Lyra Apostolica. 


Ivoiey &’, we 31) Snpdy bye wortipow ritavpas, 
NO. XXX. 
1.—JEREMIAH. 
** Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans.” 


Tey say, “‘ The man is false, and falls away :” 
Yet sighs my soul in secret for their pride, 
Tears are mine hourly food; and night and day 

I plead for them, and may not be denied. 


They say, ‘‘ His words unnerve the warrior’s hand, 
And dim the statesman’s eye, and disunite 

The friends of Israel :” yet, in every land, 
My words, to Faith, are Peace, and Hope, and Might. 


They say, “‘ The frenzied one is fain to see 
Glooms of his own ; and gathering storms afar— 
But dungeons deep, and fetters strong have we.” 
Alas! heaven’s lightning would ye chain and bar? 


Ye scorners of th’ Eternal! wait one hour ; 
In His seer’s weakness ye shall see His power. 





2. 


“ T have set thee this day over the nations, and over the kingdoms.” 





“ The Lord hath set me o’er the kings of earth, 
To fasten and uproot, to build and mar ; 
Not by mine own fond will: else never war 
Had still’d in Anathoth the voice of mirth, 
Nor from my native tribe swept bower and hearth : 
Ne’er had the light of Judah’s royal star 
Fail'd in mid heaven, nor trampling steed and car 
Ceas’d from the courts that saw Josiah’s birth. 
’Tis not in me to give or take away, 
But He who guides the thunder-peals on high, 
He tunes my voice, the tones of His deep sway 
Faintly to echo in the nether sky. f 
Therefore I bid earth’s glories set or shine, 
. And it is so; my, words are sacraments diymes. ovote 
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3. 
¢ This man is worthy to die : for he hath prophesied against thid city.” 
“ No joy of mine to invite the thunder down, 
No pride, th’ uprising whirlwind to survey, 
How gradual from the north, with hideous frown, 
ie vou bi Pe edeae ts weet 4 
one by one sweeps the t isles away, 
Where fond? gaz’d the men of worldly peace, 
ing fair weather would ontlast their day. 
Now the big storm-drops fall—their dream must cease— 
They know it well, and fain their ire would wreak 
On the dread arm that wields'the bolt ; but He 
Is out of reach, therefore on me they turn ;— 
On me, that am but voice, fading and weak, 
A wither’d leaf inscrib’d with heaven’s decree, 
And blown where haply some in fear may learn.” 





4 


‘* 1 said, 1 will not make mention of him . . . But his word was in mine heart 
as a burning fire.” | 


“ Sap privilege is mine, to shew 
What hour, which way, the bitter streams will flow. 
Oft have I said, ‘ enough—no more 
To uncharm’d ears th’ unearthly strain I pour! 
Bat the dread word its way would win, 
Even as a burning fire my bones within, 
And I was forc'd to tell aloud 
My tale of warning to the reckless proud. 
Awfal warning! yet in love 
Breath’d on each believing ear, 
How heaven in wrath would seem to move 
The landmarks of a thousand year, 
And from the tablets of th’ eternal sky 
The covenant oath erase of God most high. 
That hour, fall timely was the leaf unrolled, 
Which to the man belov’d the years of bondage told, 
And till his people’s chain should be outworn, 
Assign’d him for his lot times past and times unborn.” 


5. 
“ O ye remnant of Judah, go ye not into Egypt.” 


“ O sweetly tim’d, as e’er was gentle hand 
Of mother prest on weeping infant’s brow, 
Is every sign that to his fallen land 
Th’ Almighty sends by prophet mourners now. 
The glory from the ark is gone— 
The mystic cuirass gleams no more, 
In answer from the Holy One— 
Low lies the Temple, wondrous store 
Of mercies seal’d with blood each eve and morn ; 
Yet heaven hath tokens for faith’s eye forlorn. 


Heaven by my mouth was fain to stay 
The pride that in our evil day 
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Would fain have tie in Chaldea’s chain : 
vt) Nay, kiss the rod: th’ Avenger needs must reign, : om) of) 
"Kod now, though every shrine is still, _ ats 
Speaks out by me th’ unchanging will :— 
* Seek not to Egypt; there the curse will'come; - 
* But, till the woe be past, round Canaan roam, = * "" ~ 
‘And meekly ‘bide your hour beside your ruin’d home.” - 


f 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he isnot responsible for the opinions 
Correspondents, bal 





THE OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


Sin,~—As those of the clergy have been in some places een - 
sured who refused to observe the 4th of October as a:festivaly Loawish 
to offer a few observations on the subject, with a desire of having it 
fairly and calmly discussed, in order that, on any similar ocgasion, we 
= be prepared to act with unanimity. 
hose are the best churchmen, and the best friends of the church, 
who, instead of relying on their private opinion and judgment, act 
upon her principles and obey her Jaws, Now, of the fundamental 
principles of the church of Christ, this is one—that nothing is to be done 
without the decision of the bishop. We are not inquiring now into 
the wisdom or the foundation of this principle ; we simply assert that, 
whether right or wrong, it is a principle, not merely of the church of 
England, or any one portion of the church, but of the church univer- 
sal, a principle as old as the apostolic age, heing insisted upon by St. 
Ignatius, the pupil of St. John, in a manner the most earnest and im- 
pressive. ‘There is, indeed, one passage in his epistle to the Magne- 
seaces so striking that I cannot refrain from transcribing it, “ It is fit- 
ting,” says he, “ that we should not only be called Christians, but be so. 
As some indeed, cal] their governor Bishop, but yet do all things without 
him : but I can never think that such as these have a good conscience, 
seeing they are not gathered together thoroughly, according to God’s 
commandment.’ What right, then, what authority has a simple 
sho to appoint a festival without having received a command 
m his bishop? I say a command, because such injunctions must 
always be made in due form, and according to canon. It is not suffi- 
cient excuse to say, Dr. A. or Dr. B., who is bishop of this place or 
that, thinks that we had better so act. In thus stating his opinion, 
he acts, not as a bishop, but as a mere individual,;’and may speak 
off-hand and incautiously; we must receive his ¢émmand, or at 
least his sanction, under his episcopal seal, because it is personaly that 
he addresses us in his official character, and this he will not do until 
he has fully examined the subject, and consulted with his’ inetropoli- 
fan. Without this mandate, I ask again, what authority ‘have we to 
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sppoint a festival? If we had thought it necessary to hold the 4th 
October as a festival, our proper course, as I stated to the satisfac- 
tion of my own parishioners, would have been to have assembled and 
eae the archbishop and bishops of this province to appoint it as 
such. 

Whether they would have acceded to the request, may be more 
than doubtful. For what was it that it was proposed to celebrate ? 
The publication of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible as the first translation of 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. But this is not a fact, and to as- 
sert it, as such, is to utter a base calumny on our church,—as if the 
divines of the church of England had made no provision, for the in- 
struction of the people in the Scriptures at any time before the era of the 
Reformation. Now it so happens that, within little more than a cent 
after the first establishment of the church of England, in the year 706, 
a portion of the Scriptures was translated into the Saxon language, that 
is, the vulgar tongue, by Adhelm, the first Bishop of Sherburn. The 
Gospels were translated by Bishop Egbert before the year 721 ;, while, 
a few years afterwards, a version of the whole Bible was completed 

the venerable Bede, one of the brightest ornaments of the church 

England. A part of the Bible was translated by King Alfred, and 
there was another translation by Elfred, who was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the year 995. And long before Wickliffe’s translation, we 
find an English version in existence, of which the date, according to 
Anthony Johnson, is 1290, the Saxon versions having, by that time, 
grown obsolete. Even so late as 1373, we find John Thurby, Arch- 
bishop of York, censuring the clergy because they were beginning to 
withhold the Scriptures from the people; and in 1394, Archbishop 
Arundel in his funeral oration on Queen Ann (wife of Richard II.), 
commended her especially for this, that, although a foreigner, she 
constantly studied the our Gospels in the English tongue. It 
is not true, then, that Coverdale’s was the first translation of the 
Bible; and it is most untrue (as it is wished to insinuate,—a 
strange wish on the part of churchmen,) that the church of England 
had all along before his time neglected to provide the people with the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. It may, indeed, be true that, owing 
tothe circumstances of papists holding preferment in the church ef 
England, until they were prevented from doing so by what was 
effected at the Reformation, (just as ultra-protestants hold preferment 
among us now,) the circulation of the translated Scriptures was,im- 
peded in the time of Bishop Coverdale,—but this continued. to be the 
case after the publication of his translation, so that the 4th of October 
could not be considered as the anniversary of the emancipation of the 
Scriptures. At the same time, let it be remembered, that, although the 
citculation of the translated Scriptures was impeded in the time of. 





* This is surely the only safe and correct view. With every respect for theexcel| 
lént persons who were forward in promoting this, as they would every work which 
they consitlered good, one must still ask, Is it to be in the power of any individuals to 
appoint a fast or festival in the church ? Men without any sense of religion, or with 
mere fanaticism to prompt them, may take the same step hereafter, unless’ the next 
attempt is decidedly and openly opposed.—Ep. 
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Bishop’ Coverdale, this had only been the case for a little more than 
aventury. The only prohibition, I believe, in existence, as far as the 
charch of England is concerned, is to be found in Archbishop Arun- 
del's constitutions, and it is very cautiously worded: “ We enact and 
ordain that no one henceforth do, by his own authority, translate eny 
of Holy’Scripture into the vulgar tongue, or any other, by way, of 
k’or treatise. Nor let any such book now or lately composed. by 
John Wickcliffe aforesaid, or ry or hereafter to be com me eae read 
in whole or in part, in publick or in private, under pain, greater 
edictedaintnibahon, till "that translation be psahdh the diocesan .of 
the place, or, if occasion shall require, by a provincial council.” ,An,ad 
mirable trarislation, thus sanctioned and approved, the church. of, ny 
gland now possesses, but that translation is not Bishop Coverdale’s,.,;}, 
‘It isnot to be denied, that the use ofthe Bible was prohibited in the 
popish council of Toulouse, a.v. 1229 ; but there is no proof. that,thi 
canon was ever sanctioned by the church of England, . It wae 
been acted upon by some of our ecclesiastical rulers, but,,this.do 
not prove that it was received by the church in convocation: The 
distinction between an act of the church, and of those who happem to. 
be its members, is a fair one. ‘The majority of the clergy in England 
might, for instance, preach Calvinism, since there is no canon, by 
witch they could be punished for that offence, yet this would not prove 
the church of England to be Calvinistic : or the majority of the clergy 
might act on latitudinarian principles—doing what is right in theirowa 
eyes, without deferring to their bishops—but this would not prove that 
the church itself sanctioned such uncatholic practices; it would only 
shew that some fresh canons or articles are required. I do not say 
that such is the case, but merely that such may be the case. So, before 
the Reformation, the majority of the clergy may have preached popery, 
but it does not follow that the constitution of the church of England 
was popish. I do not, however, wish to pursue this subject at present, 
my object being merely to assert that the church of England is clear 
from the blame which some of her ultra-protestant friends would heap 
upon her, of having prohibited the use of the Scriptures to the people 
all along, until the time of Bishop Coverdale. Considering that t 
great body of the people were unable to read, as much was done as 
could easily be expected ; and the solitary enactment to which reference 
can be made to substantiate the charge, did not affirm that no translation 
ought to be admitted, but that it ought not to be used until properly 
revised,—in other words, that that ought not to be given to the people 
as Scripture which was not Scripture. : 
Whether I am correct in the remarks now made or not, this, may 
be fairly admitted in our favour,—that we have acted wisely in, not ap- 
pointing @& festival to commemorate a fact of the existence of which we 
are not convinced; and that we ought not to be blamed for consulti 
history as to the nature of our facts, instead of taking for granted.the 
statements of a pamphlet, even though that eran gers be written by 
one of whom it is impossible to speak without respect.’ As'to’the 
effect. of this commemoration on the Popish dissenters, I know not 


how we can give them a greater triumph than by asserting what we 
cannot prove. ¢ W. F. H. 
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OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


Sir,—Excepting the completion of Coverdale’s Bible, abroad, the 
year 1535, the centenary of which we have been invited to celebrate, 
has not much to recommend it to the memory of the church of Eng- 
land, It was the year which saw the first public execution take place 
on. account of the Reformation ;—the venerable Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and the learned and amiable Sir Thomas More, having 
been beheaded in this year by Henry VIII., who thus furnished an 
example and plea for all the cruel butchery with which the papists 
retaliated in Queen Mary’s reign. It was the year which saw the 
first lay commission appointed to harass and oppose the church and 
the Universities, which last were, in this year, compelled to surrender 
their charters to the commissioners. It was the year which saw one 
of the lay courtiers (Cromwell) appointed vicar-general and vice- 
gerent over the whole church, with power to summon the bishops and 
metropolitans. It was the year which witnessed a Christian king of 
England forbid the bishops of Christ’s church the exercise of their 
spiritual authorities, the inhibition forbidding the bishops and metro- 

itans to hold visitations having been issued in this year. Lastly, 
it was the year which saw the commencement of the authorized spoli- 
ation of the property which had been dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God. 

When the year which we have been invited to celebrate is fraught 
with such recollections, and the year in which we are invited to 
celebrate it finds us either suffering or dreading a repetition of all 
these evils, is it great matter of surprise that some among us should 
have felt more disposed to “ hang up our harps by the waters of Baby- 
lon,”’ than to “ sing the Lord’s song” of rejoicing “ in a strange land ?” 

These considerations afford no reason for our pulpits being silent as 
to the fact of the completion of Miles Coverdale’s important labours in 
this year; but they may serve to account why those who entertained 
them did not celebrate a jubilee which seemed to them at variance 
with the feelings which either the aspect or retrospect of events con- 
nected with the year was calculated to excite. 


ee  — 


ON ARGUING WITH THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Sim,—It is exceedingly necessary, at the present time of excitement, 
that those who engage on the English side of the controversy, with 
Rome, (especially the younger portion of them,) should not be pro- 
voked, by the evil practices or furious malice of our opponents, to 
urge objections against them beyond the sure warrant of truth ;—ne- 

. , to the highest degree (for the temptation is great), that they 
should carry before them this consideration,—-that every departure from 
Rome is not necessarily an approach to Christ. Fearful as the evil 
is; td ‘build ‘up, upon the one foundation, the wood, hay, and’ stubble 
meet for the fire, which the church of Rome has done, there may. be 
worse evil than this,—even to reject the foundation itself, as the Ra- 
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tionalists and Socinians have done, and some others who boast of 
their protestantism seem in the fair way to do. Under the negative 
appellation of protestantism, men are broaching errors as destructive 
of sound Christianity as any which the Romans have devized, Some, 
in their ill-informed zeal, set light by the holy sacraments, as means of 
grace and salvation, because the church of Rome has attached a great 
weight to them, Little do these reckless writers consider, that if they 
deny the “ Spirit's’ operation by the (baptismal) “ waéer’’ and the 
(Eucharistic) “ d/ood,” they are setting aside the value of God’s 
chosen and appointed “ witnesses upon earth,” and tending too surely 
to the eventual denial of Him to whom they “ bear witness.” (1 John, 
y.8.) Rationalism, or Socinianism, is the too certain terminations of 
those systems of religion which begin by setting aside the value of 
God’s own appointed ordinances, Others, again, cry out, like the 
dissenters, for the right of private judgment, without explanation and 
without limitation. If they merely mean by this that every man is 
answerable to Almighty God for the interpretation he may put upon 
the passages of holy writ, no doubt it is true. But if they mean, as 
the obvious impression is, that God has left all men to form, each man 
for himself, a system of religion, from the bare letter of the Bible, and 
has not furnished him with guides and assistances to coming to a right 
understanding of the scriptures, to which guidance and assistance he 
is ordinarily bound to pay deference, and which he cannot sensei 
neglect without presumption and tempting God, and running himself 
in danger of error,—then, all I can say is, that such a notion is as con- 
trary to the scriptures themselves as it is to the voice of the whole 
church of Christ since its foundation, and to the decision of the 
English branch of that church, as expressed in her Articles and 
Canons, and in the Homilies, which are sanctioned by the Articles. 
ALPHA. 





BURIAL FEES. 


Sin,—Sir Henry Spelman, in his “ Tract de Sepultura,” says, that 
these fees had their commencement after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; but, from some entries in an old parish register in a northern 
county, I doubt the correctness of this assertion of that learned writer. 
The point is interesting in an historical point of view. Can any of 
your readers throw light upon it? Information derived from parish 
régisters would be valuable, and perhaps you would allow it a place 
in vour pages. In the register 1 have inspected, the fee was’ two- 
pefice, in 1590, but seems to have been frequently remitted ;' ‘as, 
“Ann Simpson, a poor bastard, 60." Sometimes, “ ii & lar. vi.” 
, tt Your obedient servant, 


ae 








_|* Dhe Editor would be much indebted to any Correspondent, who, can throw 
light on this subjéct, to do so. 


Vou, VITL—Nov. 1835. 3 ¥ 
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HOSEA, v. 7.* 


Sir,—In consequence of your correspondent asking for a literal trans- 
lation from the original of Hosea, v. 7, 1 turned to it in the Hebrew, 
without any intention of sending you the result of my inquiry, leaving 
the answer to some abler hand. In my search, however, I have 
taken up an idea so in accordance with the Hebrew and the context, 
and, as it appears to me, so calculated to remove the acknowledged 
difficulty of the passage, that I send it to you. In the first place, that 
your correspondent’s substituting the word moth for month is unten- 


able appears from the Hebrew word wan never having such a mean- 


ing; and, more than this, at verse 12, in the same chapter, we have 
the word moth, and the Hebrew word for it is wy. ‘The Septuagint 


version, which gives us the word epvarin, is also totally at variance 
with the Hebrew. Now, WM does signify month, and all the com- 
mentators | have examined seem satisfied with this sense, and reason 
upon it thus:—One says, by month is meant no more than a short 
time ; but if this were the case, why not have used the expression 
moment, OF vapour, Or any other, which would at once have shewn 
you that the literal meaning was not to be taken ? Rang refers you 
to the parallel passage, as it is called, at Zach. xi. 8. The word month 
certainly does there occur, and | expected to ae the same Hebrew 
word ; and, more than this, as one month is spoken of, L looked for 
the solitary word used by Hosea to denote this one month, and thus 
set the matter at rest; but what did I find? Why, the two Hebrew 
words THR, signifying wus; and my, signifying luna, or mensis ; so 


that we have stronger grounds than ever for saying that if one month 
was meant by Hosea, it would not have been expressed by a single 
word, nor by that word, in all probability, which we find him using. 
Another commentator suggests that the word month, by me tonymia, 
may signify month after month, and so be like ¢ tempus edax rerum.’ 
Now all this seemed to me very unsatisfactory, and I therefore re- 
solved to look into the original narrowly, in the hope 1 might discover 


the true meaning, and the result has been this :— WN, in its primary 


sense, signifies innovavit, renoravit, and is constantly joined to a sub- 
stantive, with the signification of new; as, for instance, in Psalm 
xxxill. 3, when the Psalmist speaks of singing a new song; and in a 
vast number of other places. Hence it comes to signify novilunium, 
or the day of the new moon; as, for instance, in the first book of 
Samuel, xx. v, where it is said, “ to-morrow is the new moon,’ we 
find this word, and in many other places; and what is especially to 
be remarked in Hosea, ii. 11, where mention is made of the new 
moons as those feasts which the Lord would cause to cease, this very 
word is used to denote these new moons. Thus was I given a strong 
suspicion that the word rendered month should have been rendered 
the day of the new moon. then examined the word Sx, and when, 
a 


* W. G. C.’s letter is received, with many thanks ; but, as two answers have ap- 
peared, perhaps he will not wish it printed ?—Ep. 
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in Buxtorf, I found a second sense given to this word, of divulgare, 
proclamare, it seemed to agree so well with the blowing the cornet and 
trumpet, and crying aloud, mentioned in the verse following, that I 
was much disposed to take this sense rather than the primary one of 
devour, eat, or consume; but, upon a full examination, I cannot find 
the word used in this second sense any where but in Daniel, and there, 
from its being joined with accusations, there is in an accusation so 
much of biting and devouring, that I am far from sure that the first 
sense of the word is not retained even by Daniel; and, more than 
this, the sense of publishing, if it has such a meaning, is allowed to be 
a Chaldaic idiom, and therefore not likely to be used by Hosea, who 
wrote before the captivity. In Hosea, also, this same word is used to 
signify devour, at xi. 6, and xiii. 8; so that the meaning of this word, 
as rendered in our version, seems correct. I next looked to the words 
rendered “ with their portions,”’ and as the word “ with” has nothing 
to do with the original, and portions might, with equal accuracy, be 
rendered parts, I seem to preter “in all parts of their country.” ‘The 
passage, then, if I am correct in my view of it, will run thus :—“ The 
coming day of the new moon” (when their idolatrous worship, be it 
remembered, was especially practised) “ shall usher in their destruc- 
tion in all parts of their country ;’’ and then how appropriately does 
it follow, “ Blow ye the cornet,’ &c.; ending with the judgment to 
be inflicted, «* Hphraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke : among 
the tribes of Israel have I made known that which shall surely be.” 
That Ephraim’s sin was idolatry, we learn from Hosea, iv. 17, where 
it is said, “ Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone.” But, as it would 
seem, he was only to be let alone that his punishment might be more 
signal at the coming new moon, when, expecting to revel in idolatrous 
feasts, destruction was about to befal him. 

May I be permitted, in conclusion, to suggest to your correspondent 
that, as he appears, like myself, to delight much in getting at the true 
meaning of the sacred writers, it might be advisable for him to study 
Hebrew. As un encouragement for him to do so, | must inform him 
that, at the age of thirty-five 1 knew not a word of the language, but, 
being advised by a friend to set about the task, I did so heartily, and 
have derived great satisfaction from my self-taught knowledge. 

I am, Sir, yours most gratefully, D. 





REPLY TO THE INQUIRY RESPECTING HOSEA, v. 7, IN THE 
NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


“Wirn Jehovah they have acted unfaithfully, for they have brought 
forth strange children; therefore a new moon shall consume them, 
with their inheritance.”’ 

In the short space of one month—from one new moon or solemn 
feast-day to the next—they, and all their possessions, should be utterly 
destroyed, 

The subject may receive illustration by reference to Zech. ii. 8; 
Isa. i. 13. DALETH. 
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CONFIRMATION. 


Sir,—What does the church hold respecting confirmation? I think 
it can hardly be questioned that she has ever regarded it as an apos- 
tolic rite, employed by her first rulers, under immediate inspiration 
from above, as one special mean and instrument of communicating to 
the faithful the gift of the Holy Spirit. That we have, consequently, 
just reason to expect in the use of it a blessing different from that 
which would attend any becoming ceremony whereby our youth 
might renew their vows, and dedicate themselves to the service of 
God. In short, that although miraculous power no longer exhibit to 
the bodily eye the agency of the Holy Spirit, yet, in all other respects, 
the blessing communicated by the prayer and imposition of the oot 
of the successors of the apostles is in no way different from that which 
was imparted by the hands of Peter and John. Such, unquestion- 
ably, was the universal judgment of the church for more than 1500 
years, and such is the doctrine embodied in the formularies of the 
church of England, 

But if this be so, how has this important truth escaped from before 
men’s eyes, and where is it hid? How comes confirmation to be 
presented to our flocks rather as a duty than a privilege—a duty, be 
it remembered, consisting only in the public recognition of obligations, 
which, even if repudiated, cannot be shaken off—instead of a privi- 
lege whereby they may be enrolled to discharge those obligations ? 
How far this is a fair representation of the actual teaching of the 
existing generation of clergy, each must, of course, judge for himself; 
but there are circumstances to which I would call your attention, and 
which, I think, prove that such has until very lately been the case. 
I have endeavoured, to the best of my power, to find a tract fit to be 
put into the hands of candidates for confirmation, and explaining to 
them what I consider as its true nature. But 1 can find none. All 
those on the list of the Christian Knowledge Society represent confir- 
mation merely as an opportunity of publicly taking on ourselves the 
vows formerly made in our name; a view which, though true, is but 
a miserable fragment of the whole truth. I am well aware, indeed, 
that it is the spirit of the age in which we live to make little of ordi- 
nances, and to teach men to rely on their individual attainments as 
the medium of communication between themselves and their God. 
‘Thus, while we condemn the hermits of former days in separating 
themselves from their brethren, we are doing the same thing, as far as 
relates to matters spiritual, and seeking spirituality by striving to be- 
come beings solitary and unconnected with all who have gone before, 
or that now live, or are to follow. But how is the church to take 
cognizance of the spirit of the age? Not by lending to it any aid, but 
by a decided, calm, yet energetic, protest. If there is any tract which 
does this, | have not had the good fortune to see it. The want of 
some satisfactory tract on the Society's list is the more embarrassing, 
as T have met with none in any other quarter—none, I mean, fitted 
in style, length, and form of publication for parochial purposes—for it 
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is easy to find explanations of the subjects in the older authors con- 
taining all that can be denied, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. D, 





CHANGE OF LESSONS. 


Srr,—In the Book of Homilies, in the edition published at the Cla- 
rendon press, 1802, I find, in the Admonition addressed to all minis- 
ters ecdlesiantical, the following passage :—“ And where it may so 
chance some one or other chapter of the Old Testament to fall in order 
to be read upon the Sundays or holydays which were better to be 
changed with some other of the New Testament, of more edification, 
it shall be well done to spend your time to consider well of such chap- 
ters before hand, whereby your prudence and diligence in your office 
may appear,’ &c. Will you, or one of your correspondents, haye 
the goodness to inform me whether that Admonition, with respect to 
changing the lessons, remains in force ; if not, when it was abrogated ? 
I am your obedient servant, A Parisn Priksr. 


P.S. It appears to me that the rubric is our sole guide, and that we 
have now no right to change the lessons appointed by the rubric ;* but 
having understood that it is the custom with some persons to change 
the lessons upon the authority of the Admonition, | am desirous of 
being set right on this point. 


INTIMACY WITH DISSENTERS. 


Str,—Although destitute of all pretensions to “ learning, high charae- 
ter, and long standing in the church,’ I venture to offer a few re- 
marks on S. P.’s letter respecting intimacy with dissenters. 

There can be no doubt but that dissenters do cause divisions, but I 
am inclined to think that generally they dissent without being aware 
of the guilt which they incur in doing so. Education makes many 
dissenters, and the prejudices of early education keep them such, 
Giross ignorance respecting the nature of the visible church, and a 
consequent latitudinarianism in their notions of church-matters, drive 
thousands from us. And I really think that the number of wilful schis- 
matics, who dissent through “ envying” or “ strife’’ is comparatively 
small, I cannot therefore believe that St. Paul would have spoken so 
sharply respecting modern dissenters as he did of those of his own 
time. A dissenter in the apostolic times must have shewn a disregard 
for much that the whole Christian world then esteemed sacred; he 
must have‘resisted apostolic authority, and must have been conspi- 
cuous in his resistance. Not so in the present day. Dissent is now 
so general'that it is attended with no disgrace, (indeed, amongst a 
certain class of the community, it is esteemed an honour to be a dis- 
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* There can surely be no doubt on this point. The Admonition can have no 
authority,—Ep, 
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senter.) The general voice of the Christian world is not, as it ought 
to be, in condemnation of schism; and though the schismatic of the 
19th century disregards the same apostolic authority as the schismatic 
of the Ist century, yet he does but do what others do—he “ follows 
the multitude,’”’ not knowing that it is leading him “ to do evil.” But 
if this really be the case, if there be many among the dissenters who, 
though they follow not after us, nevertheless love the name of Jesus, 
and do many good things in his name, may we not look upon them 
as our brethren, even as our Master himself has told us that “ he who 
is not against us is on our side’? At any rate, are we doing right in 
avoiding all intimacy with dissenters till we have done all in our power 
to reclaim them? Surely, if I have a dissenting friend, whom I believe 
to be a good man, I am not to keep aloof from him till 1 have pointed 
out the unreasonableness of his conduct, or (being unlearned and in- 
experienced myself) till I have directed him to those masters of our 
Israel who are qualified to shew him the danger of his situation, and 
to lead him to see how presumptuous it is for him to expect to be 
cleansed by bathing in Abana or Pharpar, when God’s commandment 
is, that he should wash himself in Jordan. If, after all my pains, he 
obstinately continues to prefer mount Gerizim to mount Zion,—if, 
either from indolence or indifference, he refuses to reflect for himself 
on the subject, or, after reflection, continues an incurable schismatic, 
then, I conceive, (but not till then,) Lam bound to leave him, that is, 
to be less intimate with him; but never can I look on that dissenter 
as a heathen man and a publican who can lay his hand upon his 
heart and solemnly declare that my God is his,—that my Master is 
his Master,—that the book which is to me the compass which guides 
me over the sea of life is that by which he also shapes his course,— 
that the port to which I am sailing is also “the haven where he would 
be.”’ Such an one, though an erring brother, is still a brother; and 
though I condemn his schism, and pray for his return into the bosom 
of the church, I nevertheless must love him and speak kindly to him, 
for he is my brother. 

Perhaps, if no one else has taken up the subject, you will insert this 
letter in your next Magazine, as I must think that 8. P.’s proposed line 
of conduct would be more productive of evil than of good, and is not 
altogether the mode which he would have pursued who became all 
things to all men, that perchance he might save some. I remain, Sir, 
with sincere esteem, your obedient servant, JUVENIS, 

P.S. I have been asked the following questions, which, when you 
have an opportunity, I hope you will be kind enough to answer :— 
« Js there anything irregular or uncanonical in making a separate ser- 
vice of the communion service, or, in other words, in administering 
the communion and preaching without previous morning prayer?’ 
“ Where is the American Prayer-book to be procured ?” 


DISSENTING DISHONESTY. 
Siz,—In your number for August, you did me the honour to insert a 
letter of wine, headed, “ Home Missionary Tactics,” and signed 
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« Detector,” and containing contradictions of some statements which 
appeared in the “ Congregational Magazine” for July, respecting Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. I have now to request that you will allow me 
room in your work for a few additional remarks, which I think called 
for by the observations of the editor of the “ Congregational Maga- 
zine,’ in his last number. 

immediately on reading the statement in the July number of the 
“ Congregational,” suspecting it to contain that which was far from being 
true, 1 took means to make myself sure, and, on ascertaining the real 
facts of the case, I despatched, with my letter to you, a note, signed 
Fiat Justitia, to the Editor of the “ Congregational,’’ stating the truth in 
contradiction of the falsehoods he had admitted into his periodical. 
As I expected, however, he would not insert it, but said in his “ Ac- 
knowledgments,”’ that “ if | would give my name and address he would 
investigate the matter, and, if necessary, correct the statement to which 
I referred, but that he could not do that on the authority of an anony- 
mous communication,”” 1 then wrote to him another note, referring 
him to the dissenting minister at Richmond, instead of giving him my 
own name and address. ‘This note is not acknowledged in his “ Ac- 
knowledgments” in his September number, because, perhaps, he had 
not received it, but there is the following :—* Alter our August 
magazine was at press, we received the following paragraph from the 
gentleman who wrote the article in question, which we regret did not 
reach us in time for our August number :—‘ Our correspondent that 
furnished the article in our last [July] number, p. 448, having since 
found that the Auxiliary Bible Society, and Auxiliary Church Mis- 
sionary Society, at Richmond, have been much more efficient than he 
had apprehended, especially the former, wishes the statement of the 
contributions of the said Societies, which has originated entirely in an 
involuntary mistake, to be considered as withdrawn.’ ” 

Now, what I have to complain of here is, the partial nature of this 
withdrawment. For here is not a word about the number of sittings con- 
tained in the churches, &c. In the article of the July number of the 
“ Congregational” it was stated that “the two churches and methodist 
chapel do not probably contain more than 1500 sittings.’”’ But the 
truth is, they contain 2004 sittings, allowing twenty inches for each 
sitting, which, I believe, is two inches more than is allowed by the 
Church Building Society. I ask, therefore, why this false statement 
was not also “ withdrawn,’ or rather corrected? For this word 
“ withdrawn,” as here used, sounds rather oddly to me, as do also 
the writer’s saying that the Societies “ were more efficient than 
he had apprehended!” (not ascertained, it seems, but apprehended,) 
and that his mistake was an “ involuntary mistake,” for | thought that 
these gentlemen always acted on the “ voluntary principle.” 

After giving the above paragraph from his correspondent, the Edi- 
tor of the “ Congregational’’ proceeds thus :—“ From this statement, it 
will appear that the communication from our correspondent was sent 
to us dcfore the publication of the “ British Magazine’ for August, and 
was therefore the result of his own anxiety to correct an error into 
which he had fallen, and mot the effect of the coarse and ungenerous 
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remarks of Detector in that magazine, in an article entitled Home 
Missionary Tactics, p. 176." Now tf the communication of the cor- 
respondent of the “‘ Congregational’ were sent before the publication of 
the “ British Magazine,”’ it does not therefore follow that ¢hat communi- 
cation was the result of the communicator’s own anxiety to correct an 
error into which he had fallen, for though not a transcript, yet a similar 
letter to the one which appeared in the “British Magazine” for August, 
was inserted in the “ Yorkshire Gazette,” about the middle of July, and 
therefore, before the withdrawment was sent to the “ Congregational.” 
And there is little doubt that the withdrawment was the result, not of 
the withdrawer’s own anxiety to correct his error in the way the editor 
of the « Congregational” would have it believed, but of the remarks 
which appeared in the “ Yorkshire Gazette.” I have since then published 
five hundred copies of a more extended contradiction of the falsehoods, 
on placards, and have sent them to Richmond, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, It is,in my humble opinion, by such means as these that the 
shameless misrepresentations and falsehoods of the dissenters are to be 
counteracted. It is expensive for individuals to follow such a course, 
but this should not deter the friends of the truth from doing all they 
can at the present time. I write many letters myself, to different 
places, to ascertain the truth of statements which I see in the dissenting 
periodicals, and sometimes with advantage to our holy cause. I could 
do much more good this way, were it not for the expense. I have 
spent several pounds in this way within the last year, and think that 
a small society might do much good by subscribing a little money and 
following a similar course. But, whatever others do, Mr. Editor, 
I will do all Lcan. I know the principles upon which our chureh 
stands, and I love her, and, while I have health and strength, will use 
my utmost endeavours to defend her. Let each one of her sons do 
the same. 1 remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
DETECTOR. 


MR. KNOX, 


Mr. Epiror,—The suspicions you express at page 312 of your last 
number, respecting Mr. Knox’s views of our salvation through Christ, 
are certainly not without foundation. I think, however, he can 
hardly be charged with doing away with all that is subjective in reli- 
gion, though it must be admitted that he gives a prominence to that 
internal work of the Spirit of which man is the subject. 

I doubt not that Mr. Knox has been led to think and write thus, 
not only because he was persuaded of the great practical value of the 
subjective part of religion, but because his views did not exactly har- 
monize with the objective religious scheme of modern times. 1 mean, 
he was of opinion, that the plain statements of mysterious truths, 
which form the odjects of our faith, have received many additions, 
explanations, and apologies, which are not te be met with in the word 
of God, nor in the early Christian writers. 

The doctrine of the atonement, for instance, appears to occupy ® 
different place in modern divinity from what it formerly held. ‘The 
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word \“* atonement’’* is no longer regarded as identical with the word 
« reconciliation.’” While the divine procedure itself, which these 
words express, is not simply believed in as a mystery, but is somewhat 
presumptuously accounted for on the principles of human reason and 
justice, hy making such words as “ debt,” © satisfaction,” “ ransom,” 
&e., nomida propria by which the very nature of redemption, and its 
oceasion are expressed, instead of regarding them as “ figures of speech, 
for the purpose of illustrating the nature and extent of the consequences 
and effects of the redemptive act, and to excite in the receivers a due 
sense of the magnitude and manifold operation of the boon, and of the 
love and gratitude due to the Redeemer.’’—See Coleridge's “Aids to Re- 
flection,” page 323, where this subject is discussed at large. Also Pro- 
fessor Hey's, “ Lectures oa the Articles,” appendix, on the Atonement. 

{ would also take this opportunity of suggesting to those who range 
themselves on opposite sides, as to the moral and forensic view of 
Christianity, that these are by no means contradictory to each other ; 
but that each occupies an important place in God's revelation to man, 
|The moral statement contemplates inherent sin as the érue and essential 
cause of our alienation from God. ‘I'he forensic argument, (in ac- 
commodation of the truth to our reason, by a reference to haman 
courts of judicature,) directs the attention to God, offended at the guilt 
incurred in consequence of the violated law.| Our blessed Lord, who 
addressed himself to the hearts of individuals, spoke morally. St. Paul, 
who combatted the pride of national privileges, necessarily had recourse 
to forensic language. 

But would I therefore maintain that the forensic argument is inap- 
plicable to Christians of the present day? By no means, This 
mode of speaking will generally be found necessary in the pulpit, 
unless, indeed, we were addressing a congregation of philosophers. 

We fiud ourselves compelled to speak of an angry God—a debt 
incurred—the bar of justice—the advocate who undertakes for us, 
&e.,—but we would not therefore be understood to employ these terms 
in their strict and literal sense. Nor are we to suppose it possible, by 
any figures of speech, to express the whole mystery of redemption, 

I am, your obedient servant, 
CaATHOLICUS. 





MR. KNOX. 


Sin,—I consider the view which Mr. Knox took of justification asso 
truly scriptural, and the effects of such a view to be so highly benefi- 
cial, that I cannot help being desirous that his book should be most 
carefully studied, I say “ carefully’ because 1 never met with any 
work of the same degree of depth which required more study. It 
would be waavoidable to escape misunderstanding the author, and of 
irritating our prejudices, if we only give it a superficial reading} and 
such it is ‘likely to obtain from those who do not consider the ner > 
of paramount importance. I am glad to see that your correspondent’ 
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 Catholicus,”’ has vindicated Mr. Knox's doctrine from the charge of 
novelty. It is one, indeed, universally accepted in a practical sense, 
wherever true devotion is found; for however narrow a creed may 
be made, the text stands sure, and is accepted, that, “ without holi- 
ness, nO man can see the Lord.” 

The double design of our Saviour’s sacrifice on the cross, and the 
pre-eminent importance of the grace which sanctifies above that grace 
which expiates, (as Cudworth observes,) is, I think, evident from 
these texts. “ Delivered (to death) for our offences, and raised for 
our justification.” “ If we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 
Here the death which reconciled us is considered of less importance 
than the life or spirit of Christ in us, which is said to save us—thus 
our Saviour said, “ Because | live, ye shall live also,”’ and hence we 
may conclude, that, if Christ be not raised, (though he has died for us, 
yet still if he be not raised and gone to Heaven to send us the sane- 
tifying gifts of the Spirit,) “ we are yet in our sins,”’ and not “ saved,” 
So that we may well say, not only that Christ has died, but rather that 
he is risen again, &e. 

l was the more struck by Mr. Knox’s opinions, from having been 
brought to adopt them previously to seeing his work, by a diligent 
perusal of St. John’s gospel, and of the epistles, with the view of 
illustrating the text so often repeated in the scriptures—* without holi- 
ness no man can see the Lord !”’ 

The degrees of holiness required would be considered by the or- 
thodox as fanatical, and by the Calvinist as impossible—and yet the 
apostles set out by considering their converts as in a state of justifica- 
tion, as to pardon and righteousness, which the humility of all parties 
rejects even for the most matured. ‘These Gentile converts are sup- 
posed to be assured of their acceptance and reconciliation—to be 
actually incorporated into the kingdom of Christ—to be sons—to be 
heirs—to be the temples of the Holy Ghost—to be purified—to be 
sanctified—to have a present access into the most holy places, and 
thus to be not only priests but high priests, and yet they were re- 
quired to leave first principles, and go on unto perfection,—to be filled 
with all the fulness of Christ, to be one with Christ; and such only 
could have a “ hope full of glory’ and “ perfect peace’—such only 
“ could rejoice in the Lord.’’ Now, supposing that we do not presume 
even to end where these began, but go on repenting in dust and 
ashes, and clinging to first principles ; supposing that we do not dare 
to presume upon an assured pardon, and cannot expect a hope of 
glory, and have not the witness of the spirit within us, and all the 
other privileges which the ancient churches rejoiced in ; I do not see 
how such spiritual progress can be made as that which is required, 
for, without these assurances, we cannot deeply love God ; and if faith 
works only by duty, its chariot wheels are soon clogged. 

It is also in vain, that God's promises of holiness are unlimited, 
and his rewards held forth, while we consider the best we can do as 
“filthy rags.” Our minds are not so constituted as to bear depression 
and elevation at the same time. If we can do all things through 
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Christ strengthening us, and if our lives are to be without blame be- 
fore God, must we in the same moment believe that what the Spirit 
enables us to do is filthy ? The New Testament labours to elevate the 
moral condition of men, and while we are nothing out of Christ, we 
are, if in Him, raised to such possibility of perfection, that words fail 
in expressing the greatness of that state of spirituality which we are 
called upon to attain. Here, then, is a stimulus to exertion,—here is 
space for love to expand in till it casteth out fear; but, tell me, how 
can the abased Calvinist, who thinks himself a worm and no man, 
and supposes that death only can purify him, how can he love with the 
warm, and generous, and confiding love of the gospel ? how can he 
go on to perfection, when his creed holds him worthless to the last ? 
how can he rejoice, except in the “ fractional election” of an arbi- 
trary master? how can he be conformed to the image of God, when 
his heart is never to be considered otherwise than as “ desperately 
wicked ?” 

It is not possible to be sufficiently explicit in this small space, but 
I am not to be understood as depreciating humility. We have nothing 
that we have not received, for it is God which worketh in us, both 
the will and the action. The higher we go in sanctification, the 
greater delight have we in glorying in our faith and righteousness as 
the giftsof God. The same Saviour who died for our reconciliation, 
lives that he may finish our salvation by performing a still greater 
work, in subduing all things in us to himself. 1 cannot imagine why 
we should make a personal boast of the one work more than of the 
other; but, as Paul distinguished the old man from the new, so may 
we distinguish between boasting of the natural fruits and the fruits of 
the spirit. If we take David as the most humble of saints, we shall 
find him continually exulting in the righteous, and looking for the 
reward of integrity. Even when justly under the rebuke of God’s 
displeasure, in the most penitential of his psalms he expects to be re- 
stored to the joy of salvation, to have joy and gladness in consequence 
of being “ purged” and of being washed “ whiter than snow.” He 
did not mean to lie always in sackcloth and ashes, but he expected to 
have “aclean heart,’ and “ a right spirit’ renewed within him, which 
was over and above the cleansing and the washing of past sins; for 
he well knew that mere pardon, without a renewed nature, would do 
him little good, and that the sacrifice of a broken heart must be fol- 
lowed by the “ sacrifices of righteousness.” Then, and not till then, 
would the broken bones thoroughly rejoice. In the 23rd Psalm, David 
expresses the same notions. He says first, that the Lord, his shep- 
herd, restores his soul, and ¢hen leads him in the paths of righteousness ; 
that all good things follow in consequence, and that his “ cup runnethe 
over.” 

It is strange that we see so little appearance of this rejoicing in the 
Lord among modern saints, though the Gospel so absolutely requires 
it; but if, on the one hand, we think it presumption to have “ quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever;” or on the other hand suppose that 
Christ has done all in washing our souls, and that there can be no 
hope of his power working positive moral righteousness in us; then, 
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indeed, our joy is restrained ; it may be intense gratitude, but it cannot 
be rejoicing in the way that David rejoiced. 

But as there is reality in the righteousness of saints, so is there 
in their joys,—they literally drink of pleasures as out of ariver. ‘Those 
who feel that they are growing up into Christ, ave being conformed 
to His image, and filled with His fulness, have the mind satisfied 
with good things. And this happiness, which is in present possession, 
diffuses itself over the whole man, till a literal practical interpretation 
is given to passages and requirements of scripture which others con- 
sider as being hyperbolical. For the heart which habitually seeks 
God has its conversation in heaven; it naturally rejoices evermore, 
and, being lifted up without effort, actually prays without ceasing. 
What can be so attractive to others as such an exhibition of mind as 
this! 

It is readily admitted that we do not live up to our privileges as 
Christians ; and, may | ask, do we preach up to them? Jf it be the 
object of our ministry to win souls to Christ, though that must some- 
times be done by the terrors of the law, the most generally effectual 
way is, by the glories of the Gospel. It is almost vain to tell men to 
give up worldly pleasures, unless you offer them others equally pre- 
sent aud substantial in their room. But give the ambitious man 
another object for his ambition, in perfecting holiness ; the covetous, a 
legitimate pursuit in coveting “ the best gifts.” It is of little eifect to 
excite the lovers of pleasure by the hope of future pleasures in an un- 
seen world, but prove to them that the blessedness of which the Bible 
speaks begins here—that there are real joys and a real spring of hajppi- 
ness ina sanctified beart—that God does not lie when he says bis ways 
are pleasant—that the promises have reference to the life that now is, 
as well as that which is to come, and that the surest way to have 
good days, is to seck the peace of God. 

Where spiritual delights are not enjoyed, it must be either because 
they are not desired or not hoped for. The latter is sadly the case 
amovg thousands who are religious, because the ardour and relish for 
personal holiness is depressed by the chilling persuasion that after 
all it is worthless or ideal; and thus they Jose the vigour of the‘r piety, 
and with that its pleasures. Doubtless they are within the pale of 
salvation, they are in the court of the Gentiles, but they know nothing 
of the glories of the inner sanctuary, 

I fear, Sir, L have already trespassed too long, but the life of Christ 
in us isso little attended to, in comparison of his death for us, that it 
requires some restraint to pause in the subject. It is such pleasure to 
contemplate the possibility of a human Being rising from a state ol 
death and sin into an actual incorporation with the Deity, “ We in 
Him, and He in us’’—to trace out the powerful means so amply pro- 
vided, and to anticipate the enjoyment of the peace of God, which 
includes more than we can either ask or think; that to turn from 
these bright prospects and high delights, to think of those who dare 
not expect them, or of those who care not for them, is painful in the 
extreme. ‘To all such, | earnestly recommend Mr. Knox’s work, not 
for a hasty perusal, but for prayerful consideration, Let them read 
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the epistles with his views in their mind, and let them also compare 
them with our invaluable Liturgy. Our church services, | imagine, 
bear out all that Mr. Kk. asserts of our high calling; and it provides 
for that carly initiation into religion which, he justly says, is essential 
to its full enjoyment. 4 wish that the Dissertation on Baptism, in the 
appendix, were printed separately, and in the hands of every family 
belonging to the establishment. S. 


CHEVALLIER’S TRANSLATION OF EPISTLES, ETC. 


Mr. Evrror,—May | take the liberty of offering an observation upon 
a passage in the Rey. 'P. Chevallier’s “ ‘Translation of the Kpistles of 
the Fathers’ ?—a work which J} have read with great satisiaction and 
advantage. 

At page 78, in the Epistle of tynatius to the Ephesians, the writer 
proceeds thus :—« N evertheless, | have heard of some who have passed 
by you having perverse doctrine, whom ye did not suiler to sow 
among you; but stopped your ears, that ye might not receive those 
things which were sown by them, as being the stones of the temple of 
the Father, prepared for the building of God the Father, raised up on 
high by the engine of Jesus Christ, which is the cross; and using the 
Holy Ghost as the rope, and your faith is your support, and your cha- 
rity the way which leads to God,” 

Upon this passage there is a uote at the bottom of the page, excul- 
patory of the taste of Ignatius in using these strained similitudes. 
ignatius compares the faithful to the stones composing the temple of 
the Kather—Jesus Christ to an engine, by which they are raised on 
high—the Holy Spirit to the rope by which they are drawn—taith to 
the pulley or wiudlass—and charity to the linked road along which 
the stones are drawn from the quarry. Comparisons of this kind, 
carried even to a greater degree of minuteness, are common in the 
early Christian writers. ‘Those who object to them as opposed to our 
present notions of taste, must remember that refinement upon such 
points formed no part of the habits of those who were addressed ; and 
that the writings of St. Paul (as, for instance, ples. vi. 14,) owe 
much beautiful and forcible illustration to comparisons of a similar 
nature, 

[t seems to me probable that L[ynatius used these comparisons ad- 
visedly, and with a studied reference to the persons whom he was 
addressing. At (phesus, there were extensive and celebrated marble 
quarries; and there was besides sometbing in the history of the Bphe- 
sians that might bring to his mind the figures of the engine and the 
rope. 

The following extracts are lrom Chandler’s “'Travels in Asia Minor,” 
and from Cramer's “ Geographical Account” of the same country :— 

* Mount Pion, or Prion, is among the curiosities of lonia enume- 
rated by Pausanias. It has served as an inexhaustible magazine of 
marble, and contributed largely to the magnificence of the city ; its 
bowels are excavated,” He then goes on to relate the story of the 
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discovery of this quarry by a man whose name was Pyxodorus, but 
which was changed by the Ephesians to Evangelus, “ the good mes- 
senger,” in honour of the event.—See ¢ handler, p. 154. 

Cramer, at page 363 of vol. i., says,—‘ Herodotus relates that the 
Ephesians, being invaded (by Croesus), dedicated their city to Diana, 
by fastening a rope from their walls to the temple of the goddess, a 
distance of seven stadia.” Again, at page 364,—“ The first temple 
was planned and constructed by Chersiphron, a Cretan architect, 
assisted by his son Metagenes, who contrived a machine for conveying 
the huge blocks of which it was constructed from the quarries of 
Mount Prion.” 

I do not know whether you will consider these circumstances worth 
noticing, being certainly of greater curiosity than importance. But, 
at all events, ‘T trust you will excuse my attempt to relieve Ignatius, 
in this instance, from the charge of bad taste, by shewing that, by 
these allusions, he very probably intended to convey an indirect t, and 
not an inelegant, compliment to the Ephesians, by thus intimating his 
acquaintance with the antiquity and magnificence of their city ; at 
the same time applying them in illustration of a subject of so much 
grander and more momentous an import than the building of an 
earthly and perishable city, however costly and unrivalled. 


1 am, Sir, your humble servant, C. H. 
St. Tudge, August 24th. 





REPUBLICATION OF OLD DIVINES, 


Sirn,—Now that the tracts and books of the venerable Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge are undergoing revision, and all the 
world are anxiously expecting g creat improv ements to result from the 
greatly improved tone of the Society’s proceedings,* could nothing be 
done in proper quarters to obtain from the Society a republication of 
some of our more ancient, standard divinity works, such as Jewell, 
Foxe, Hooker, Leighton, Usher, Beveridge, &c., &c., many of which 
are now scarcely to be obtained, except in old and rare editions, or in 
too expensive a form for general use. Surely the Society would be 
doing a work well calculated to promote Christian knowledge if they 
were to furnish the clergy with correct editions of such authors, with 
good indexes, in as cheap a form as a volume of the Saturday M: aga- 

zine, (and that very form would most nearly resemble the original 
editions,) and, alas! there is no body of men who stand in greater 

need of the Society’s charity than the clergy 


I am, Sir, your obliged servant, EAzte. 
. 


EO  — 





a rn ee 





* Pray who are “all the world?” What “ improvements” do they expect? 
And in what does the ‘* greatly improved tone” consist? With respect to the pro- 
posal in this letter, the society perhaps would be justly accused if it should give any 
of its funds to purposes not strictly charitable. Whether it could promote such 4 
publication, without risque, is another question. Ep. 
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PUBLICATION OF LECTURES. 


Sir,—Having observed by the papers that a bill has been brought 
into the House of Commons to prevent the publication of lectures 
without the consent of the authors, I beg to call the attention of your 
readers to the case of those persons who are regularly in the habit of 
taking down sermons from the mouths of various preachers (especially 
in London), and publishing them, not only without the authors’ con- 
sent, but even in spite of their repeated remonstrances, 

Might not a clause (a word) be introduced into the Act to prevent 
this shameful conduct ?* I am, Sir, your obliged servant. 


ST. PATRICK. 
Sirn,—You seem, in your article on St. Patrick, in the last number of 
the “ British Magazine,” tospeak with some reprobation (though rather 
implied than expressed) of Ledwich’s scepticism on that head. You 
will be glad to hear that, in the year 1815, he published, in a Dublin 
paper, a renunciation of his former disbelief. 

In a list of Lives of the Saints in question, published at Cork many 
years ago, containing marks of some research and much jesuitry, I 
find this assertion—*“ Probus’s Life of St. Patrick was written a long 
time before Egbert, Archbishop of York, who obtained a transcript of 
it for the library founded by him in that city, and celebrated by his 
scholar Alcuin. Egbert was promoted to the see in 705." Milner 
has something to the same effect, and refers to Gale, De Pontificibus 
et Sanctis Eboracensibus. Yours, &c., O. M. 


— eee 


ON SCOTT'S “« FORCE OF TRUTH.” 


Sirn,—I merely send this to correct a misstatement of your corre- 
spondent “KE. C.,” respecting Scott’s “ Force of Truth,” at page 312 
of the last number of the “ British Magazine.” 

It is true, that my late grandfather did misapply the quotation 
from Hooker to which “Ki. C.” refers. But it is equally true that the 
mistake was corrected, at least so early as the year 1828. If @ B.C.” 
had been at the pains to turn to the first volume of Scott’s Works, 


a a 





* There are few things which shew more entirely the degraded state of moral 
feeling in this country than the open, unblushing practice and support of this most 
dishonest invasion of property, and scornful violation of all feeling. ‘That a clergy- 
man is to be brought before the public, not only without his consent, but against his 
will; that His words are to be taken down by a person hired to do it as cheaply as 
possible, who often cannot hear what is said, and cannot understand what he hears ; 
and that then his labours for his own people (thus misrepresented and abused ) should 
be made an object of traffic and gain by any one, honest or dishonest, Jew, ‘Turk, or 
atheist, who wants money, and does not know how to get it; and that sermons thus 
taken down should be bought by respectable persons, who would prosecute any one 
who stole one of their silver spoons; is, indeed, a sad history. Mr. Melville, and the 
late Mr. Howells, have both publicly complained of the miserable reports and misun- 
derstandings of their sermons, and declared that they will not be answerable for any- 
thing thus published.—Ep. 
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p. 48, or to the edition of the “ Force of Truth,” with notes and 
illustrations, (in 12mo, 1824,) P- 63, he would have found that the 
passage was omitted, and a reference made to the following expla- 
natory note, written by my father, at the end of the treatise. 


‘* A short paragraph is here omitted, in which the author, as many others have 
done, quotes Hooker as saying, ‘ As for such,’” &c. &e. 


This quotation is from Hooker's “‘ Discourse of Justification,” § 19. But to any 
one who will take the pains to examine that discourse, with a view to this particular 
point, it will be evident that the words are not intended to convey Hooker's own 
sentiment. 

[Vo save space, the Editor begs to refer readers to Mr. Scott’s 
work for the argument by which he proves this,—the only point of 
consequence here being, that he did thus correct his former statement, 

After stating his reasons, he concludes thus] 

* But let it not be supposed thai the mistake into which the author has fallen, 
in this particular, at all affects the question of Hooker's doctrine concerning justifi- 
cation; it regards merely the point of the church of Rome’s denying the foundation 
of faith ‘ directly,’ or denying it only ‘ by consequence.’—J. S.” 

I am much mistaken if “1%. C.” does not intend to leave upon the 
reader’s mind the impression against which the last sentence in the 
preceding note is levelled. It is true, that Hooker docs give a very 
full answer to the objections supposed by him in his nineteenth sec- 
tion, but in such a way as to shew that he is directly opposed to 
Knox’s views on justification. I will only quote the following pas- 
sage. Referring to the errors of the Romanists, he says :— 

** Whether they speak of the first or second justification, they make the essence of 
a divine quality inherent—they make it righteousness which is in us. If it be in us, 
then is it ours, as our souls are ours, though we have them from God, and can 
hold them no longer than it pleaseth him ; for, if he withdraw the breath of our 
nostrils, we fall to dust: but the righteousness wherein we must be found, if we 
will be justified, is not our own, therefore we cannot be justified by any inherent 
quality. Christ hath merited righteousness for as many as are found in him,”— 
Discourse on Justification, sect. 6. 

I doubt not that the foregoing explanation will satisfy “1. C.” that 
the friends of the Rev. IV. Scoit have not been guilty of the negli- 
gence with which he bas charged them, and will suggest to his mind 
a nearer application of the ¢ranchanfe sentence with which he con- 
cludes :—otrwe dradaixwpog roig TodXoic } Cyrnowe THES AATIOEIAS. 


Joun Scort. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF WRITERS AGAINST THE ROMANISTS. 
( Continued from page 436. ) 
In addition to the foregoing, Archbishop Usher's “ Answer to @ 
Challenge made by a Jesuit,” with his other tracts, which the 
University of Cambridge has lately reprinted ; ~~ Hall’s « Old 
Religion,” and other works against the papists;* Birkbeck’s ‘Protestant 
Evidence,’ Sir H. Lynde’s “ Via Tuta, or Safe Way,” and his “ Via 


* Hall's “ Peace of Rome” is not to be found in the late edition of his works. 
This is to be lamented, as it points out some hundreds of cases wherein Romanists 
differ among themselves upon material points. 








ts 
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Devia,” which have been reprinted some few years since; Bishop 
Bedell’s “ Letters toW addesworth,”’ of which there are several editions, 
and Bishop Forbes’s “ Instructiones Historico-Theologice,” written in 
the times of James and Charles I., together with Bishop Davenant's 
“Preelectiones et Determinationes,” deserve remembrance. After the 
restoration of Charles II., we ought not to forget Poole’s “ Nullity of 
the Romish Faith,” and his “ Dialogue between a Popish Priest and 
an English Protestant,’ of which there are several editions ; Bishop 
Barlow's tracts, “ Popery: or the Principles and Positions appear 
by the Church of Rome, dangerous to all;’’ his “ Brutum Fulmen, or 
the Bull of Pius V. against Queen Elizabeth ;’’ both of these had 
more than one edition ; and his “ Few Plain Reasons why a Protestant 
of the Church of England should not turn Roman Catholic.’ [ may 
also notice the Hon. R. Boyle’s tract, with a like title, “ Reasons 
why a Protestant should not turn Papist ;’’ Dr, Comber’s “ Plausible 
Arguments of a Romish Priest answered from Scripture ;’’* also 
“ Plausible Arguments of a Romish Priest from Antiquity answered ;”’ 
and his “ Friendly and Seasonable Advice to the Roman Catholicks of 
England,’ of which the fourth edition, in 1685, is now before me. 
Bishop Williams’s “ Catechism, truly representing the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome,’’ (the third edition, in 1713,) has 
the doctrine of the Roman church stated in its own words ;—to which 
1 would add, Bishop Lloyd's “Seasonable Discourse, shewing the 
necessity of maintaining the Established Religion in opposition to 
Popery,”’ (the fourth edition in 1673,) and Staveley’s ‘* Romish Horse- 
leech,” (of several editions,) which two last, in addition to other 
particulars, give ** An Impartial Account of the intolerable Charge of 
Popery to this Nation’’ in the times of its former domination. 

The successful labours of the learned men of the foreign Reformed 
Churches against Popery claim our attention; not that | would now 
speak of the chief three—Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin—norof their 
immediate contemporaries, but of those who followed them, Among 
these, Chamier, in his “ Panstratia Catholica,’’+ may be compared to 





* Gibson's Collection contains “ The Texts examined which Papists cite out of 
the Bible, to prove their doctrine concerning—|!. Celibacy and Vows, by Payne— 
2. Supremacy of Peter and the Pope, by Patrick—3. Visibility of the Church, by 
Resbury—4. Infallibility, by Tully—5. Insufficiency of Scripture, and Necessity of 
Tradition, by Williams—6. Obscurity of the Holy Scriptures, by Fowler—7. Sacrifice 
of the Mass, by Gee and Kidder—8. Prayer in an unknown Tongue, by Scott—9. 
Worship of Angels and Saints, by Freeman—10. Worship of Images and Relicks, by 
Gee—11. Seven Sacraments, by Gee— 12. Transubstantiation, by Williams—13. 
Auricular Confession, by Linford—14. Satisfactions, by Gascarth—15. Merits, by 
Linford—16. Purgatory, by Brampston.” These were collected into one volume, 
by Dr. Tenison, with a Preface by himself, and printed in 1688, under the title of 
“ Popery not founded on Scripture: or the Texts which the Papists cite out of the 
Bible,” &e. ‘This volume I hope to see shortly reprinted. A single tract, which 
embraced several of these subjects, published in the same year as the above, was 
reprinted in 1825, under the title of “ Popish Errors exposed; or a Selection of 
Texts of Seripture,” &c. Fulke’s “ Confutation of the Notes, &c., of the Rheimish 
New Testament” deserves especial regard. It has been lately reprinted in the 
United States. ‘_ 

+t Printed at Geneva, in 1629. 
Vou. VIIL.— ov. 1835. PA 
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“the Tachmonite, that sat in the seat, chief among the captains,” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 8.) This vast undertaking, fully equal to Bellarmine’s 
Disputations in extent, he bas divided into four parts. 1. De Canone, 
2. De Deo. 3. De Homine. 4. De Sacramentis. The first division 
includes whatever disputes there are raised on the part of the Roman- 
ists, concerning the Scriptures ; as to the Authority of the Church ; the 
Apocryphal books ; the Perfection; the right of reading the various 
Versions and Interpretation of the Scriptures. The second division, 
concerning God, relates to the ‘Trinity ; the Attributes of God; the 
Author of Sin ; the Incarnation of Christ ; the Descent into Hell; the 
Body of Christ; his Office as Mediator; the Head of the Church, 
whether Peter or the Bishop of Rome is such; the temporal power 
of the latter, and the question of Antichrist; also of Worship of 
Creatures, Saints and Angels; of Images, and the Cross, The third 
division, concerning man, is arranged under those of Sin; Freewill; 
the question concerning the Virgin Mary, as to Original Sin, &c. ; 
also, Predestination, Sanctification, Justification, Faith, Works, Wed- 
lock, including Celibacy and impediments to Marriage; of Fasts, 
Vows, &c., Satisfactions, Indulgences, Purgatory. The fourth division 
relates to the Sacraments; their efficacy ; their number, wherein first 
the five Romish ones, Confirmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Matrimony, are considered; then Baptism, and _ the 
Kucharist ; its Adoration, &c.; the Administration in both kinds—the 
words of Consecration and of Manducation—Thus far Chamier 
proceeded, when, unexpectedly deprived of life, he left the subject of 
the Eucharist unfinished. Alstedius, in his Supplement, has consi- 
dered the questions of the Presence of Christ in the Kucharist, ‘Tran- 
substantiation, and the Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘The fifth part, also by 
him, relating to the Church, is divided into five books: the first 
relates to its Nature and Privileges; the second, to its Notes, 
particularly as laid down by Bellarmine; the third, as to Councils, 
their convoking, authority, &c. ; the fourth, as to the Members of the 
Church Militant, its clergy aid laity, and the authority of the magis- 
trate therein ; the fifth, and last book, concerns the Jurisdiction of the 
Church Militant, and slightly touches upon the state of the Church 
triumphant, and that of the pretended Church.— After Chamier, we 
may mention Hospinian, who, like the former, was unable to finish 
what he designed. His work, “ De Templis,”’ contains much against 
the Romanists, concerning Images, Invocation of Saints, Holy Water, 
Votive Offerings, Pilgrimages, the Vessels and Instruments employed 
in Worship. Of his “ De Festis Christianorum,” to pass over those 
relating to the heathen and the Jews, I may be allowed to say that, 
in many respects, important proofs will be obtained against the false 
pretences of the papists, as to the saints which have had, or never had, 
any existence. His “ Historia Sacramentaria,” part the first, treats 
of the origin, progress, and ceremonies of the Mass, and of Transub- 
stantiation, at great length; his work, “ De Monachis,” discovers the 
rise, progress, and mischiefs of Monkery; as also his “ Historia 
Jesuitica,’’ of another and worse scourge of Christianity.* Of Rivets 


* Hospinian’s works were printed at Geneva in 1681, &e. 
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«Treatise against the Romanists, on the Worship of theVirgin’”’ mention 
has been already made ; his “ Catholicus Orthodoxus,” is a reply to 
their errors generally ; his “Isagoge ad Sacram Scripturam, on our 
Disputes with the Papists concerning the Scriptures ;” and, not to 
insist on other of his productions, his “ Animadversions upon 
Grotius’s Annotations upon Cassander’s Consultation” deserve con- 
sideration.* 

On the Reformation of the Church from the errors of Popery, 
Hottinger’s “ Historia Ecclesiastica,’”’ the fifth, and following parts, 
will be of good service ; as also his tract, “ De Necessitate Reforma- 
tionis,”’ contained in his “ Analecta Historico-Theologica ;” to which 
may be added many things in Wolfius’s “ Lectiones Memorabiles,” 
against the pretended power of the Bishop of Rome, as unfolded in 
Baronius’s“Annals;’’ Isaac Casaubon’s “Exercitationes,’’ and Basnage’s 
continuation, under the same title, together with his “Annales,” must 
be noticed ; which last work deserves to be better known than, I fear, 
it is, among us, containing, as it does, an examination of many eg? 
cipal matters in history, chronology, doctrines, rites, and the works of 
the Fathers, &c., for the first six centuries. Against the papal power, 
generally, that excellent man, Plessis du Mornay’s work, “ Historia Pa- 
patus,” which is also translated into English; De Dominis’s “De Repub- 
lica Keclesiastica,”’ the first six books ; (which, however, contain some 
other matters of controversy, particularly on the Eucharist ;)+ ought to 
be noticed ; and also Du Moulin’s “ De Monarchia Temporali,” &c. 

On the subject of the Eucharist, Aubertin’s great work will claim 
the precedence ;¢ after which, I would name Mornay’s “ De Sacra 
Kucharistia,” and L’Arroque’s, with a similar title, to be had both in 
French and English ; as is De Rodon’s “ Funeral of the Mass.”§ What 
Daille has written on this subject, in his “ De Cultus religiosi objecto,”’ 
and in his “ De Cultibus,’ ought not to be passed over; nor his 
various works on Purgatory, the Romish Sacraments, and the 
— of Saints and Images, as contained in the last-mentioned 

ok. 

The family of Spanheim cannot be forgotten; for the Reformed 
Churches are under considerable obligation to it. Of the elder 
l'rederick Spanheim, we have the “ Dubia Evangelica,” wherein 
many passages of Scripture are vindicated against the papists. Of the 
younger, of the same name, we have the “ Geographia Sacra et 
Keclesiastica,’’ wherein we see the government of the ancient charch 
set forth, and how small a portion of it fell to the lot of the Roman 
bishop ; in his “ Historia Christiana,” the general history of the Church, 
the rise and_progress of the Papacy, its errors and corruptions; in his 
“ De Ficta Profectione Petri,” the subject of Peter’s arrival at Rome ; 
not to insist upon what he has written on the Sixth Canon of the 
Council of Nice, on the pretended agreement of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, on Pope Joan, the history of Images, the vindication of 





* Rivet’s works, at Rotterdam, in 1651, &e. 

+ The first vol. of De Dominis was published at Heidelberg in 1618; the 
second, at London in 1620.- ‘Fhese contain the six first books. As to the following 
books, see “* Maresii Systema Theologicum.” Loe. 17, s. 17, note (a). 

t “ De Eucharistia.” Davent. 1654, and also in French. 

§ De Rodon’s work has been lately reprinted, with some additions. 
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various passages of Scripture, strictures on Bossuet, and various other 
writers, &c. 

Among the members of the Roman-catholic Church itself, even 
since the Reformation and the Council of Trent, we see her doctrine 
and Discipline arraigned ; as by Wicelius, in his “ Via Regia,’’ Cas- 
sander, in his ‘ Consultatio ;’’ and Barnes, in his “ Catholico- 
Romanus Pacificus;* not to speak particularly of anonymous pub- 
lications on various questions,¢ which tend to shew the want of real 
unity of which that Church so frequently and vainly boasts, 

In the controversy between the churches of England and Rome, the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church will, of necessity, be continually 
adverted to, Unfortunately, however, they are both scarce and dear. 
We have many passages collected from their works in the “ Catalogus 
Testium Veritatis,’’ aud the “ Loci Communes’ of Andrew, and also 
Wolfgang Musculus, beside others. Scultetus has given us a very 
useful analysis of the works of the earlier among the Fathers ;+ it is 
to be regretted that his labours did not embrace those of Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, and Chrysostome; though, as it regards these 
and others, Du Pin’s “ Ecclesiastical Writers,’ will be of good service, 
it being remembered that he was a member of the Roman Church, 
In reading the Fathers, especially those of the Roman editions, we 
must not forget the advice and directions of Dr, Cave, in the Prole- 
gomena to his “ Historia Literaria ;’’§ that the Romanists have cor- 
rupted their writings, both by additions and diminutions, is evident 
from James’s work,|| in which many instances are given; those of 
Cook4| and Rivet,** enter upon the subject more at large ; nor should 
Daille’s “Right Use of the Fathers,” which we have in French, 
Latin, and English, be omitted, though some objections have been 
made against it.++ 

For the present I conclude, and remain, Mr. Editor, your humble 
servant, A Country Parson. 





—— 


* These, except Cassander, which is published separately, are to be found in 
Brown's “ Fasciculus Rerum,” Append. p. 703, &e. 826, &c. 

t Among these may be mentioned, “ Sure and Honest Means for the Conversion 
of all Hereticks.” (London, 1688.) ‘“ De la Primauté du Pape.” (Londres, 1770. ) 
“ An Historical Treatise on Transubstantiation.” (London, 1687.) “ Wholesome 
Advices from the Blessed Virgin.” (London, 1687.) 

t “ Sculteti Medulle Theologiw Patrum Syntagma.” Franc. 1634, &c. 

§ Cave, as above, sect. 7, especially n.6, p.31, of the edition atOxford, in 1740, Asto 
the Indexes of the Roman Church, see Mendham’s “ Policy of the Church of Rome, 
exhibited in an account of her Damnatory Catalogues, or Indexes, both prohibitory 
and expurgatory.” London, 1830. 

|| James's Treatise of the “* Corruptions of Scripture, Councils and Fathers, by the 
Prelates &c. of the Church of Rome :"—the last edition in 1688. ‘To this we may add, 
James’s ‘‘ Bellum Papale, sive Concordia discors Sixti v. et Clementis viii.” The 
last edition, London, 1678. 

§ “ Coci Censura quorundam Seriptorum, que sub nominibus sanctorum ¢t 
veterum Auctorum et Pontificiis citari solent.” Londini, 1623. 

*® “Riveti Critici Sacri,” lib. iv. ; in his collected works, tom. ii. p. 1041 —1152, 
and also separately. 

++ Against Daille, Serivener wrote his “ Apologia,” and Reeves the Preface to 
his translation of the “ Apologies of Justin Martyr,” and others. | Daille’s book 
should rather be called the “ Wrong Use of the Fathers.” Young men especially 
should be warned against his extravagant depreciation of these great Witnesses and 


Keepers of the Truth.—Ep. ] 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Book of Family Worship. By the Editor of ‘ The Sacred Harp.” . Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 8vo. pp. 340, 


Tuts volume contains morning and evening prayers for a month, occasional 
prayers, and Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Devotions for the Sacrament.” Without any 
affectation, one may say that it is painful to criticize devotional works, whe- 
ther prose or verse. Many criticisms may arise from mere difference of taste ; 
and it is disagreeable to set up one taste against another. Then the extreme 
difficulty of devotional composition, on every account, ought to be remem- 
bered ; and where the feeling seems right, finding fault with words appears 
contemptible, if not worse. Yet, on the other hand, it is reasonable and right 
that greater care and caution should be felt on a subject of such extreme 
weight and delicacy ; and that the young and inexperienced should be warmed 
against a false tone or style of prayer, which may lead to worse errors than 
those of taste. 

The present volume contains a great deal to like. But who could write 
Sifty-siz long prayers well? One of the ordinary faults of prayers is, mis- 
taking meditation, reflexion, and even instruction and rebuke, for prayer; and 
this volume cannot, of course, from its iength, escape this fault. For a single 
example of this and other faults, take the following, (p. 110) :—*‘* When a 
few more of these weekly periods have rolled away, our flesh will be laid be- 
neath the cold stone or the green turf, and our spirits will be returned to God 
who gave them; and the solemn decision will have passed, he that is holy, let 
him,” &c., &c. How is this prayer? (See again p. 45, at the bottom, and 
p. 66.) Again, the giving our Maker information is another everlasting fault 
of prayer-makers, as for example (p. 172,3)—‘‘ Thy goodness, wisdom, and 
power shall be exerted through all eternity, in giving life and intelligence to 
innumerable beings ; and the plans of thy providence shall receive a more per- 
fect accomplishment in higher worlds, than that which is given to * 
amidst the irregularities and imperfections of this earthly scene.” Under one 
or other of these heads come the everlasting explanations in prayers, why we 
pray. All these matters should be touched on, ifat all, in a short exhortation 
before prayer, (after Bishop Wilson’s manner,) and not in prayer. 

Again, the language is sometimes over fine, sometimes vulgar, sometimes 
vague and unmeaning. Thus, for the over fine,—‘‘ May we feel more of the 
tender and benevolent agency of the gospel,’ (p. 112.) This is vague, as well 
as fine. ‘‘ Thou hast given thy Holy Spirit to breathe as a renovating energy 
over the wilderness of life,” (p. 175.) ‘‘ May holy converse with thee give 
us a disrelish for the society of those who are strangers to thee,” &c. (p. 205.) 
“ At the same cross—we would—find resources for all the exigencies of the 
divine life,” (p. 107.) The whole preceding paragraph is inflated and un- 
natural. ‘‘ This day ride forth in the chariot of thy everlasting gospel, con- 
quering and to conquer,” (p. 61.) For the vague, unmeaning, or absurd— 
“Oh, teach us to fear nothing so much as to be made everlasting monu- 
ments of thy vengeance,” (p. 212.) “‘ To enable us for our respective duties, 
and to furnish us with a sufficient provision of grace, (!) that we may make 
thy glory the ultimate end,” &c. (p. 27.) ‘Oh, for more of—the hidden 
life of Jesus,” (p. 77.) Does this mean “‘ the hidden life which Jesus led,” or 
the inward and spiritual life of devotion which a follower of Jesus in spirit 
ought to lead? There is a great tendency to this half-figurative language. in 
which scripture phrases are often used without any propriety. “The love 
and beauty of Jehovah Jesus,” (p. 78.) What is the meaning or propriety of 
this? “May we remember that thou hast bereaved us, (this is after a 
funeral,) not as an aggressor, but as a proprietor,” (p. 287.) Vulgar—* As 
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those who are near and dear to us are daily dropping off the stage of life,” 
(p. 51.) It is curious to find the pious author praying at Christmas that 
‘* our festivities may be harmless and holy,” and that we may not “ disgrace 
the season by reviving those works of the devil,” &c.—i. e., may we not be 
gluttons. and drunkards as soon as we get off our knees! And 50 again, 
p. 238, of New Year's Day. 

All this is said, not in poperonany disparagement of the book, but as point- 
ing out ordinary faults in prayers which one who sets down to compose fifty- 
six prayers cannot avoid. There is really a great deal of good in the book, 
and a great deal of good prayer; but in so many, it is impossible to avoid 
talking, and observing, and reflecting, and exhorting instead of praying. The 
reviewer would give the author the same advice which is applicable in so 
many cases :—Let him cut out half his book, and get merciless friends to 
criticize the rest. It will then be a valuable work. 


Family Commentary upon the Sermon on the Mount. By the late Henry Thorn- 
ton, Esq., M.P, London: Hatchards. 1835. 8vo. pp. 220. 


Tue reviewer fully and cordially agrees with the truly excellent and valuable 
editor of this work, (one to whom every churchman owes a great debt of gra- 
titude,) that it displays real knowledge of the human heart, and experience of 
human life ; strong good sense, with the higher gifts of heavenly wisdom, Chris- 
tian love, and Christian faithfulness. There is a calm, quiet, Christian cha- 
racter in the whole tone of the reflexions, which will make it an accept- 
able and useful work to those who are wise enough to be contented without 
stimulating and exciting harangues. The whole tone of it will incline the 
reader to give full credence to the editor’s declaration, that Mr. Thornton lived 
in the spirit of his Commentary. That this may not seem to be the mere 
general language of compliment, the reviewer will venture to animadvert on a 
passage or two. 

The lecture on “ Judge not” seems very much to omit one very large 
branch of the subject—viz., that we ought to abstain from judging because 
we have such very confined means of judging rightly,—with the all-import- 
ant corollary, that therefore we are not, either openly or, as far as we can 
avoid it, even secretly, to judge unnecessarily. Half the sin of uncharitable- 
ness, in fact, arises from unnecessary judgments of those whose case is in no 
way brought before us. In the next lecture (connected with this), Mr. 
Thornton seems to consider only one side of the picture—viz., the censures of 
religious men by the irreligious. The other deserves, at least, our serious con- 
sideration. The pronouncing (unnecessarily) very many to be irreligious, 
when we really have not the means of judging accurately except of a very 
few, and the habit of thinking and speaking hardly (when duty does not re- 
quire it) of those who are really irreligious, are habits against which great 
cautign is needed. There is a tendency again to think of the religious as one 
small party of the highest piefy and strictness, (pp. 170, 171,) to excuse all 
their failings, (p. 147,) and to condemn the rest in the lump, which is not plea- 
sant. Nor could the reviewer agree with Mr. Thornton’s notions, as implied 
as well as expressed, as to the mode of dealing with Christian ministers. (See 
pp. 178,179.) The office of censuring, warning, and exhorting, is not a popu- 
lar one; and if we may always decline it from all whom we do not please 
wholly to approve, it may as well be given up. Besides, can charity suggest 
no better hopes of the minister? Is he the only one to be shut out of the pale 
of chafity? Is it beyond hope that, with decency, learning, eloquence, souod- 
ness of teaching, regular ordination, there will more probably than. not be 
higher gifts and graces ? 
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Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections, and Sermons on various Subjects, By. the 
‘Rev. Henry Woodward, A.M., Rector of Fethard, in the diocese of Oxshel. 
London: James Duncan. 1836. 8vo. pp. 486. ; ) 


Tus book is heartily recommended to general notice, as likely to be useful, 
and certainly amusing, to all persons who like to think on subjects worth 
thinking about. It will be useful, not because they will agree with Mr.Wood- 
ward, perhaps, once in ten times, but because they will find the reflexions of a 
very clever, thoughtful, pious, and ingenious man, as full of amusing pare- 
doxes (and often of false conclusions, drawn from right and philosophical pre- 
mises, not unfrequently the results of real thought and accurate reflexion) as 
heart can desire. Why it will be entertaining, after this remark, need not be 
explained. 

As an example, we have two essays (12 and 13) on the question—why the 
children of religious parents roo orreN turn out ill? This would not seem a 
very difficult question, nor one requiring two essays, especially as Mr. W. sets 
out with saying that the children of religious parents turn out well abundantly 
more often than those of irreligious ones ; and, when they do wrong, in 
many instances, shew afterwards the good effect of early instruction ; so that, 
considering what human nature is, these allowances reduce Mr. W.’s own 
difficulty within somewhat narrow limits. However, he starts boldly with 
saying that, not from mismanagement, but in the very nature of the case—i. ¢., 
in the fact that parents are religious—there are hindrances to their children 
turning out well. As how? Why thus :—All human beings are self-willed 
and independent. Now, a religious father, being anxious to lead his son to 
religion, by that very fact gives him a distaste to it, because his self-will and 
independence, which lead every one to resist what he is taught, lead him un- 
luckily to reject religion. This is amusing enough, but Mr. W. goes farther, 
for he tells us (p. 141.) that “the children of the irreligious have in their 
favour the opposite advantage, for it is clear that, in their case, to choose reli- 
giously is to choose altogether for themselves. The natural dislike to trammels 
and dictation is.all on the side of separation from the world, with them. Nor 
could the most wayward youth originate a bolder scheme, or make a stouter 
declaration of independence, than to tell a worldly parent that henceforth he 
would serve the Lord.” This isreally comic. Mr. Woodward shuts his eyes 
to the broad fact that the irreligious parent teaches his child nothing at all 
about religious matters, and, being careless about them himself, is quite care- 
less and easy about them for his child ; whereas Mr. W. supposes that every 
careless or irreligious parent sets out with telling his son—“ you shall be irre- 
ligious and good-for-nothing, and I will flog vou every day till you are!” It is 
rather curious that Mr. W. did not see that, his observation as to human nature 
being universal, if this funny rule of bis about religion going by the “‘ rule of 
contraries” were true, the greatest blessing in the world would be to be the 
son of the greatest rogue in it, and the greatest curse to be the son of the 
greatest saint. 

The two first essays, however, present the fairest specimen of Mr. W.’s ex- 
cellences and defects. They are on the present state of the religious world. 
The plain truths which Mr. W. tells are not prae he make him popular with 
some portions of the world he is describing. He holds that there is too great 
a disposition to study the epistles rather than the gospels, the sayings and 
character of St. Paul rather than those of our Lord, and to make the holding 
the doctrine of justification by faith the whole of Christianity—to think too 
much of what we are to believe, and what bustling activity in converting and 
correcting others we are to shew, and too little of what we are ourselves-—to 
think that as soon as we have got what we esteem a right faith, we are to set 
about converting the world, instead of improving ourselves ; whence arises the 
ceaseless activity of ill-prepared agents. On the other hand, as he justly 
says, the great object of the Gospel being to improve the man, we are to look 
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especially to see that we are growing more holy and heavenly in spirit and 
temper, as well as that we are active and stirring in this place and that; and, 
indeed, that until we are holy and heavenly ourselves, we are very unfit to 
take upon ourselves to teach others. All this is most true and valuable ; all 
this, one may say, “‘I do most potently believe,” But Mr. W. cannot stop 
here, but goes a great deal farther. First of all, he tells us that we are taught 
to love our neighbour, not on Ais account, but for the sake of our own 
salvation—that if we presume to think we are to do good to any one else, it 
must be because we think that God wants help—that we are to do well to 
others, because it is our duty, for if we preach the Gospel to any one, we are 
not at all sure that it will not be so much the worse for him, but still we shall 
gain God’s blessing for obeying him, and the main point will be gained, al- 
though our good intentions to others may be defeated—that it is presumptuous 
to engage in any enterprise where the interests of others are concerned with- 
out a sufficient warrant from Divine Providence. 

All this is mere exaggeration and extravagance. Certainly we are to do well 
to others because God has so commanded us; but he in his mercy has given 
us many motives instead of one. He urges Jove to others, as the fitting and 
best temper here as well as hereafter, and calls on us to feed the hungry and 
visit the prisoner in the spirit of love to him. As to our thinking that God 
wants help, Mr. W. answers that difficulty himself in one of his sermons, 
when, in speaking of the conversion of the miserable prostitutes, for whose 
asylum he is preaching, he replies to some one whom he supposes to say— 
‘* Leave them to God,”’—that God acts by means. Doubtless there will be always 
meddling presumptuous people; but did Mr. W. think that God wanted help 
when he preached for that and other asylums? No; he exerted himself fora 
cause which he believed to be a Christian cause, in the certainty that God 
alone could give the increase, but that he will give it, if the cause be a good 
one. As to not speaking the truth to others for their sakes, as well as because 
it is our duty, imagine a clergyman saying to one of his people—‘‘ My good 
friend, do not think that I am going to warn and advise you for your sake— 
your soul is nothing to me. Indeed, you are very likely to be in much more 
danger from my speaking to you; but that is not myconcern. I[ am bound to 
speak to you for my own safety—not for your good, or from any wish to 
benefit you.” This may be putting Mr. Woodward’s notions into plainer 
language than he would, but if what he says has any meaning at all, it is no 
exaggeration of his doctrine. Then, as to obtruding ourselves where we have 
no warrant and no concern, and thinking that because a thing ought to be 
done we are the people to do it, nothing can be more true than that there is, 
and ever will be, much presumption; but what cure for this is there but 
good sense and good feeling, under the control of a Gospel temper? Are 
all the institutions for which Mr. Woodward goes to Dublin to preach, the 
Orphan Asylum, and the Deaf and Dumb, and the Magdalene, &c., in the pa- 
rish of Fethard? If not, has he a warrant from Divine Providence to inter- 
fere? It is very good that orphans should be protected and prostitutes 
reclaimed, but is he the man to do it? It need not be said that the writer of 
these lines would say Yes, to these questions—Mr. W. himself ought to say 
No. The truth is he is arguing against an abuse, and extends his argument to 
the use. Meddlers will meddle, and presumptuous men will be presump- 
tuous still. But the calm and wise Christian will exercise a sober judgment, 
and haying done so, will do whatsoever his hand findeth to do, not in self- 
confidence, but in reliance to God, and not for his own sake only, but humbly 
desiring to exercise and cherish that spirit of love to God and man which God 
requires. 

A ‘conclusion, let it be said that the reader will find in Mr. Woodward, not 
onty an ingenious and amusing, but an eloquent writer, and a true and 
sinceté Christian. 
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A Vindication of the Church of England. By the Rev. W. Pullen. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Some clergyman in Mr. Pullen’s neighbourhood has attacked the church, as 
blasphemous, &c. &c., in the usual style, and Mr. Pullen has written a rp, 
clever defence of it, which is to be noticed, because the matters of offence are, 
the regeneration of infants, our burial service, &c., and Mr. Pullen himself 
holds far from ultra notions on these points. A defence from such a quarter, 
though one cannot agree with all of it,is valuable and curious, What he says, 
in conclusion, as to the sinfulness of the laity, in not using the checks against 
bad conduct in clergy which the church has given them, and then complain- 
ing, is very true and just indeed. 





Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian Truth. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Ware. Nos. 1 (Trial and Self-Discipline, by Miss Savage) and 2 (The 
Sceptic, by Mrs. Follen). London: Simpkin and Marshall. 18mo. 1835. 

Twese are obviously American Unitarian works, reprinted here. The second 

number is really a work of considerable power and feeling, and curious as an 

exhibition of the arguments used by the unitarians against the sceptic. None 
of the offensive parts of Unitarianism are brought forward, but the objection is, 
of course, the deficiency of the views. 





Baptism and Regeneration. By the Rev. F. F. Todd, Curate of St. Cleer, 
Cornwall. 


Tus, like another pamphlet already noticed, and several others which have 
appeared, is a specimen of the modified views now held as to baptismal rege- 
neration; on other points, as final perseverance, &c., Mr. Todd is very dog- 
matical and decided. He may be very right, but some sound, wise, and good 
men have felt doubt on such points. 


New ‘Testament Evidence to prove that the Jews are to be restored tothe Land of 
Israel. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, A.M. London: Wertheim. 12mo. 
pp. 26. 


Like everything from Mr. M‘Caul, this tract is learned and thoughtful, and 
well deserves the student’s consideration. 





The Natural History of Man. London: Dartons. 18mo. 


Tuts book contains much curious and valuable information as to the pecu- 
liarities of the different races of man, and is written without unnecessary 
technicality. It goes also to establish by proof, ad extra, the descent of the 
different races from one. The only remark of any moment is, that it is so 
very particular and minute in its descriptions, that, without the slightest ap- 
proach to anything intentionally indelicate, it would be an awkward book to 
give to young people—at all events, to young females. 

The observation as to negro forefathers (p. 134)‘* wants confirmation.” Who 
knows what opportunities have done for some, and against others ? 





The Pastor’s Daughter ; or, Conversations between the late Dr. Payson and his 
Child, on the way of Salvation by Jesus Christ. With an Introduction, by 
Jacob Abbott. London: Seeleys. 1835. 18mo. 

To the Reviewer, Dr. Payson’s daughter seems to be worthy of the deepest 

commiseration. At the close of the conversations, which had been going on 

for a very long time, it seemsthat she was thirteen. And yet, during this whole 
Vout. VIII.—WNov. 1835. “48 
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time, her father has been agitating her mind and exasperating her conscience 
with the eternal repetition of this one awful dilemma (p. 133)—“ You never 
can be saved without repentance; you can repent if you choose, but it is ab- 
solutely certain that you never will choose, unless God makes you.” What 
follows is doubtless correct. “‘ Maria’s distress was terrible. She went up stairs, 
and threw herself on the floor,” &c. Poor unhappy child of an injudicious 
(one must not say an unchristian) father! She,of course, is represented all 
through as an obstinate, wilful, lost creature. And her father is perpetually 
telling her, as to her pride—that a proud person could not be happy in heaven, 
because to see God alone exalted would fill him with envy ! and asking her 
whether, when she has been confessing her sins to God, her heart has not told 
her “How very humble, &c., you are for making such a confession,” and 
whether when she has been confessing the sinfulness of this confession, her 
heart has not told her how wise she is to find out her own sin so soon. Poor 
unhappy child indeed! This, of course, is exactly what Mr. Abbott would 
approve. 


-_-- 


Anecdotes illustrative of the Catechism of the Church of England. London: 
Seeleys. 1835. 18mo. 


Tuts is asort of spiritual Joe Miller, or holy jest-book, full of very amusing 
stories and anecdotes, in a piquant style. What they have to do with the 
church catechism, nine times out of ten, no mortal can tell. As a specimen (and 
strong recommendation to the work) take the following, which is an illustra- 
tion of ‘‘Renounce the devil and all his works. ” 

“An old lady was one evening most warmly advocating the follies and va- 
rieties of the theatre. The conversation was kept up with some spirit, the 
lady supplying by heat of temper all the arguments that were wanting to sup- 
port so bada cause. In the company was a most pious and venerable old 
clergyman, whose deafness prevented him from taking that part in the conver- 
sation he otherwise would. At last, the old lady addressed herself to him, 
‘ Doctor, this young man says that, if we go to the play, we shall all go to 
hell—what do you think?’ ‘Think,’ said the old man, ‘why, I think that 
the devil has a very good right to all he finds upon his own ground.’ ” 

The author has not been a very diligent student of old stories, as he gives 
some very famous ones with new names, to shew their genuineness probably. 
Some stories appear to him so good that he tells them twice over. Thus poor 
Pope Pius V.’s total despair of salvation, on becoming pope, occurs at p. 3, 
and again p. 66. 





The History and Practice of Psalmody. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, M.A., 
Minister of Longfleet. London: Wex. 1835. 


Mr. Crarke is evidently a learned and inquiring person, though perhaps his 
inquiries, in the present case, have taken him rather too far. A full discus- 
sion of man’s dependence on God, in the system of nature and grace, with a 
subsequent discussion of the difficulties of the Mosaic theory of creation, in 
order to prove that “ order is heaven’s first law,” is rather a wide preliminary 
to the history of Psalmody. However, Mr.Clarke goes very diligently through 
all the Bible, and a round of other inquiry, to shew that psalm-singing 15 
founded on the analogies of nature, consistent with the order of creation, and 
in conformity with God’s will. He then goes on to argue very rightly and 
well in favour of David’s Psalms for congregational use ; and he is entirely 
against hymns till introduced by authority. He then recommends a new s¢- 
lection of Psalms and Hymas which is just coming out by authority, as he says, 
of the Bishop of London, and therefore with the same licence as the New 
Version. The advertisement to this selection, however, states only that it !s 
dedicated, by permission, to him, as several other selections have been to other 
prelates. This is a very different thing. 
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Our Protestant Forefathers. By the Rev. W. Gilly, D.D. 


Tuy who have read Dr. Gilly’s former most interesting and agreeable works, 
and know how pleasant and acceptable a writer he must always be, will not 
be surprised to learn that, since October first, four editions, of one thousand each, 
of this very useful tract, have been issued by Messrs. Rivingtons in London, 
and one of the same extent by Fraser, at Edinburgh. 





The Works of William Cowper, Esq., with a Life by R. Southey, Esq. LL.D, 
(Vol. I.) Baldwin and Cradock. 12mo. 1835. 


Ir is a great satisfaction to find that the wish exprest in a former number has 
been realized, and that the quarrel between two rival publishers has not de- 
prived the public of what would have been an irreparable loss,—a life of Cow- 
per, by Southey. The first volume of that work (bringing Cowper’s life down 
to the friendship with Lady Austen) has now appeared. It not only contains 
many new particulars, but tells what has been told already with that peculiar 
simplicity, strength, and beauty, which belongs to Mr. Southey; and, what is 
still better, gives that calm and just view of Cowper’s unhappy case, which 
might be expected from one who is at once a poet and a Christian philosopher. 





Memoir of Mary M. Ellis. By the Rev. W. Ellis. London: Fishers. 1835. 
12mo. pp. 278. 

Ir is impossible to read the life of one who braved the fatigues and dangers of 
missionary exertion from conscientious motives, and then submitted to a long 
disease of the most frightful form with the unbroken patience of a Christian, 
without deep sympathy and admiration. Such feelings must attend us in 
reading Mr. Ellis’s life of his wife, without inducing us, however, to assent to 
her views or opinions. It is painful to speak harshly of the style of a book 
written under these circumstances. But it is positively necessary to say that 
no stronger instance of religious slang can be found. This is very unpardon- 
able in Mr. Ellis, who could do much better. The introductory pages, down 
to the time of Mr. Ellis’s marriage, are written in the extreme of that terrible 
dialect with which we are destined to become too familiar, both in and out of 
the church, and of which it is hard to say whether it is more vulgar, profane, 
or nonsensical. 


—_-- — 


Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria. By John, 
Bishop of Lincoln. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 8vo. pp. 476. 


No one who observes the frequent reference, in modern publications, to the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s former works (on Tertullian and on Justin Martyr,) of a 
similar character to this, can doubt their great usefulness. Many, doubtless, 
they have led, and will lead, to the study of the writers of whom they treat; and 
many more they will prevent from being misled, and from misleading and ex- 
posing themselves, by shewing, or by warning them, what is to be found in 
writings of which they are ignorant. The labour of a faithful and accurate 
analysis of the works of authors like Tertullian and of Clement of Alexandria can 
hardly be overstated, difficult as it is frequently to ascertain their meaning, from 
the affected obscurity of the one, and the figurative vagueness of the other, The 
one thing which one heartily wishes for in all these volumes of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s is, that he would have given us more frequently the pleasure aad 
benefit of his own opinion of the writer’s object and characters; all which be 
does give is so characterized by judgment, by accuracy, and by clearness, that 
one feels perpetually the strongest wish for a general view of the philosophy 
and character of the author from one so able to give it. . 
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(1.) The Neglect and Profanation of the Sabbath their own Punishment. 
(2.) The Wages of Incendiarism. 
(3.) Cobbett’s Legacies examined, and proved to be null and void. 


Tues three tracts, published at Norwich by a Norfolk clergyman, are very 
creditable to their author, and likely to be most useful. The last tract, espe- 
cially, shews a good deal of ingenuity. Could not the author, in the next 
edition, expose some of the notorious falsehoods in ‘‘ Cobbett’s Legacy?” For 
example, Lord Nevill is mentioned as having four livings. In the first place, 
the four are three; in the next, Lord Nevill had only f¢wo.of.them at any 
one time; and in the third place, he has not, for several years, had any living 
at all. So, again, as to Mr. Blomfield. He is cited in the preface as holding 
two livings, which is a positive falsehood, as he has but one. 





Scriplure Biography, comprehending all the Names mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments. By EstherCopley. London: Fishers. pp. 632. 


Tris book is intended for general readers, not for students in divinity, and is 
full of moral and religious reflexions of a respectable ordinary kind, and of the 
very best intention, but not of a very profound character, nor always such as 
longer thought and wider views would dictate. The interpretations of the 
names are curious affairs ; thus—‘ Cwsar, fo cut! or I cut! (alluding to some 
particular circumstance connected with the birth of the individual,) or a head 
of hair! or blue eyes’! What can any mortal learn from this? 





The Consolations of Christianity, in Four Discourses. By the Rev. W. Hull. 
London: Rivingtons. 12mo, pp. 126. 


Tuese are pleasing, sensible, and thoughtful sermons on a subject interesting 
to all Christians. 





An Account of New Zealand, and of the Church Missionary Society's Mission in 
the Northern Island. By the Rev. W. Yate. London: Seeley and Burn- 
side. 1835. pp. 320. 

Tuts is a very simple, unpretending, and sensible account of New Zealand— 

not, perhaps, arranged in the most taking form, nor written in the best style 

(nor the best grammar, now and then), but still affording real and interesting 

information as to the country, and giving, apparently, an unvarnished account 

of the progress of the mission. Whether one agrees with all the proceedings 
of the Society or not; it is impossible not to feel deep interest in the history 
of the individual missionaries, those especially sent among such savages as the 

New Zealanders, and warm respect for their devotion to their Master’s cause. 


There are very many plates containing views of the country, which seems 
extremely beautiful. 





Tue following single Sermons deserve notice :—Mr. Tollemache’s Sermon at 
Northampton ; The Christian Husbandman, by the Rev. G. Jarvis; The duty of 
acknowledging Jesus Christ in all we do, preached at Bury, by a Country Rector ; 
What does the Church for the People? by the Rev. S. J. Allen, of Salisbury ; 
a Sermon at Peterhead (Aberdeenshire), by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, M.A., Epis- 
copal Minister of Cruden; the reprint of a Sermon On Popery, by Dr. For- 


dyce ; What do ye more than others ? by Mr. Chancellor Raikes ; The Ordination 
Pow, by the Rev. W. Powell, of Stroud. 


~ Arebdeacon Broughton’s very able Sermon, at the Canterbury King’s School 
Festival; and (without reference to the occasion) Mr. Molesworth’s Sermon, 
called The Reformation nat the establishment of a new Religion; Dr. Shuttle- 
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worth’s The Carnal Mind's Enmity against God, full of thought and ability, like 
all Dr. Shuttleworth’s works, ought to be noticed much more particularly. 


Tue wholesale reprinting of loose American divinity goes on. The only 
sound quarter there is the episcopalian, and that seems the only quarter from 
which little or nothing is taken. One specimen is noticed in the Reviews, but 
Dr. Spring’s “ Hints to Parents,” among many others, requires severe notice 
also. Why will not some able person take up American divinity as his pecu- 
liar department, and explode the heresies and falsehoods with which we are 
deluged? From Germany and France we cannot import without ¢ranslating ; 
from America there is only to reprint. And as divines of all communions have 
introduced Mr. Abbott (than whom, no modern writer contains more noxious, 
heretical, or mischievous matter,) it is high time that public and vigorous pro- 
tests should be made. 


The Editor begs to inquire if no correspondent is likely to take up Lord 
Brougham’s “ Natural Theology” and Mr. Wallace’s “ Reply”? The subject 
is one of deep importance, and great extent and difficulty, and it is not credit- 
able that it should be passed over in silence. He has written a long paper on 
the subject, but has destroyed it, from being discontented with what is neces- 
sarily written in haste and under pressure of business. Will some one who 
has leisure take it up? 
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VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
le the following most remarkable extract came from an enemy, the dissenters 
might complain of unfairness, but it comes from one of their own body—a 
dissenting minister, calling himself the Rev. C. Stovel, who has written a vo- 
lume, called ‘‘ Hints on the Regulation of Christian Churches,” published by 
Jackson and Walford. Let it be observed that Mr. Stovel is not a dissenter 
coming over to the church, but a vehement dissenter, full of love for this very 
voluntary system of which he gives such a picture, and (as a specimen of his 
candour to the church) telling us that there is a stream of fines, &c. &c., 
flowing in to the Bishop of London, often not less than 1000/, per day, and 


that the whole church revenue is six millions—that the clergy are covetous, 
&e. &e. 


“First, then, in all independent churches—that is, those who are able to 
support their own minister, the choice rests with the members alone. They 
elect the man whom they love most ; and whom they think most likely to lead 
their devotions, to advance their improvement, and secure the efficiency of 
their united exertions in promoting the kingdom of their Lord. . He is sepa- 
rated from the world, and set apart to this work, at their solemn request. He 
did not make the overture, but they. He listened to their proposal from a 
regard to their interests and wishes. From his regard to their interests and 
wishes, he threw himself on their generosity and the care of Providence. In 
this case he becomes perfectly dependent. At their request he resigns his all 
forthem. They, at the same time, promise a constant and generous support. 
In this case, therefore, there is a clear and solemn engagement, like that sub- 
sisting between a man and his wife; and the wife is not more dependent on 
the generous and faithful care of her husband, than the pastor on thé church’s.” 
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“ There are five serious errors connected with this duty, which ought to be 
exposed and reprehended, because each has been productive of much guilt 
and desolation in the churches. 

“The first is a neglect of its real obligation, which is too frequently in- 
dulged even by the members of churches themselves. The duty is then placed 
amongst their gratuities ; to be disregarded or continued with little, or per- 
haps without any, consideration. If they have a loss, or a bad year in trade, 
or anything that calls for a little retrenchment, this is the first thing to be with- 
held, forgetting that, on the faith of that engagement, the pastor has rested the 
wants of himself and family ; whilst he is devoted to their best interests. By 
this means, the support of the ministry ofttimes becomes exceedingly precarious. 
The engagements made by the whole body are unfulfilled, those individuals 
who feel their responsibility are deeply oppressed, and the fellowship of the 
church first becomes burdensome, then contentious, and finally it is forsaken ; 
thus the interest either fails entirely, leaving the neighbourhood in destitution, 
or else it drags along from year to year a diseased and paralyzed existence ; at- 
tended with very little comfort to the saints (!), and with still less benefit to 
the sinners that are perishing around them. 

“‘ Sometimes the case is even worse than this. In these days of generous (!) 
exertion in the work of God, the credit of devotedness is of great unportance. 
Hence it is no uncommon thing to find the name of a church and its pastor in the 
list of those who seek the charitable assistance of some public society, whilst the 
members of that very church are, at the same time, advertised as iis to a 
much greater amount to some foreign object. Here it is plain that the defective 
support of the pastor was not the result of poverty, but neglect. A man who 
has a family may be generous if he can afford it, but he must not wring the 
materials for generosity out of the teeth of his hungry children. Members of 
a church who have a pastor should be generous to all; but, before they are 
generous to others, they ought to remember that God will require them to be 
just to him, 

“The second error to be noticed is, an evasion of the duty, by transferring its 
obligation to those who are not members of the church, or to those who happen to 
be rich, By this means many an interest has been destroyed. The prosper- 
ous brother becomes the lounge, against which every individual throws down 
his burden until it can no longer be endured; and if it did not become op- 
pressive through the pecuniary demand, yet its moral influence would be 
destructive. 

‘« But, in respect to those who are not members of the church, the effect 
is very painful. There may be several, or, perhaps, but one or two wo 
care nothing for the kingdom of our Lord; who despise the ordinances of his 
house; who never thought of serving or loving Him in their lives; still from 
some personal feeling they may attend, they may respect religion in general, 
but never have felt its power, nor ever have submitted to its discipline. They 
hold seats in the place, and they may subscribe to the support of the ministry ; 
all this may be well if it be done freely, and without any spiritual sacrifice on 
the part of the church. But often when the church is poor, and even when it 
has no room to complain of poverty, a person in the congregation possessing @ 
little wealth will be so infested with flattery and applications for pecuniary 4assis- 
tance, as to render his situation excessively galling, and place the gospel before hum 
in a most repulsive view. The effect will be regulated by his disposition. If 
the worldly man have no particular attachment to the people, nor any interest 
connected with the place, he will soon forsake it; and multitudes who have 
thus been goaded by the claims of the church, before they had any sincere 
love for the truth, have been driven from the means of grace altogether. On 
the other hand, it will often happen that the attachments may be strong to the 

place, or, the interests of a worldly man may be interwoven with the people of 
God.(!) Policy then induces a compliance with the unguarded (!) wish of the 
church. The man of the world is made its benefactor—perhaps a manager ol 
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the congregation, a trustee to the place of worship—until by virtue of his 
offices and his wealth, the government of the whole is within his power; then, 
without obeying the law of God himself, he can guide the service, regulate the 
elections of the church, and manage the whole according to his inclinations. 
If he take no interest in the truth, or happen to hold it in theory, it will be for- 
tunate for the rest; but if he dislike it they will suffer. The wish of him who 
holds the power will not long remain unfulfilled. Hence the places built by 
our forefathers for the declaration of truth have been prostituted to the idol of 
Socinian heresy. Errors of all. kinds, from the most gross to the most subtle, 
have thus been cherished in the precincts of the temple; and every ruinous 
enemy has been let loose to prey upon the flock, until they were scattered or 
devoured. 

“The great cause of the whole is this. The men who do sincerely love the 
Lord, feel that the ministry and the worship of God ought to be supported ; 
but then, they think it more wise to shift a portion of the load on those who ape 
able to bear it. They forget, at the moment, that the engagement and the 
obligation are with them, and thus they are deluded into an act which they 
never thought of. (!) They flatter bad men to their utter ruin, and exalt the 
disobedient to their own destruction. Every man who loves the Saviour, 
ought to feel that he himself is bound to support the cause of God, to the ut- 
most of his capability ; striving to render it independent of worldly assistance 
and thus recommending his claim to the obedience of mankind, by the force 
of a generous example. 

“The third error to be noted is, neglect of duty in consequence of help received 
from external sources. In this way, the worst effects of pauperism are pro- 
duced in the Christian church. Perhaps the brethren may be really poor, but 
this involves them in the ruinous calamity of indolence, as well as poverty. 
They know that societies do exist for the help of such as need it. Their first object, 
therefore, is to state their case so as to obtain such help. Waving done this, they 
think their pastor has received a favour from them, and they immediately 
slacken their exertions. Year after year passes, and they never add a farthing 
to his income. Some churches are known to stand in this position, sinking in their 
supinencss and crying for charity, for ten, twenty, thirty, or even fifty years to- 
gether, until the very wish for a state of independence has become extinct. The 
idleness of their hearts in respect to temporal, soon infects their spiritual, 
things. With a name to live, they become dead. Religion is so dishonoured 
in the circle around them, that their existence is regarded as a misfortune 
which ages can scarcely repair.” 

“The fourth error is, the allowance of a selfish and worldly ambition. 
This operates in two ways—first, it diminishes the resources of the church ; 
and, secondly, it poisons and pollutesthem. In both cases, it is the danger of 
the rich, rather than of the poor; though both have need to beware of its 
influence. It diminishes the resources of the church, by drying up the stream 
of benevolence which flowed from the hearts that have become infected.” 

**On the other hand, it is quite possible, that the amount of money sub- 
scribed to an interest should be treated as a matter of too great importance. 
Amongst the wealthy, and often amongst those who only wish to be so, this 
is regarded as the one thing needful. They are not only Christians, they are 
respectable Christians ; and they must maintain their elevation, Their sub- 
scriptions to every society must be the largest ; their place of worship must 
be the most splendid. The salary of their minister must be the most generous. 
The mode of their intercourse must be expensive. In a word, everything must be 
done ‘in a style worth mentioning.’ Consequently, every nerve must be strained, 
every eye is on the look out, and every hand is engaged in collecting materials. 
Some run on the edge of bankruptcy and some fall in. The respectable inhabi- 
tants are courted, and in respectable ways. The intercourse of the saints is 
adapted to their taste. The discipline of the church is softened to their endurance. 

The doctrines of the Gospel are stated mildly, so as not to offend. Levities are 
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provided for the light, and serious things for the grave. Their money must be had, 
and, therefore, they must be accommodated. In such churches ‘will be found an 
heterogeneous mass of all kinds ; Jews and Greeks, Barbarians and Scythians, 
bond and free, all are accommodated, and all combined, until Christ is nothing in 
any of them, 

“ A further evil resulting from this, is the separation of religious interests. 
They thus become opposed to each other, like the competitors of this world. 
The minister is made the object of a shameful quackery, which places him in 
positions where his modesty can scarcely be maintained. If he take the in- 
fection, the misery is ee The ambition for worldly respectability will 
poison all his exertions. It will warp all his views of character, and the 
bread that was given to feed his body will prove a poison to his soul. He who 
was a brother will become the rival of his fellow-labourers. Instead of labour- 
ing to edify the whole church, he will strive to raise his own department with 
stones torn out of the adjacent walls. Then the evils will multiply with ra- 
pidity, until the swelling bubble bursts, and tells, by the nothingness into 
which it sinks, the vanity of its fancied greatness. 

‘* It is not supposed, in all this blunder, that the people have suffered their 
generosity to go beyond their obligation ; or, that the minister has gained more 
than was his due. It is the duty of a people to rescue the man of their own 
choice from the corrosive influence of worldly care. In order to do this, they 
must place him in circumstances where he will not be compelled to endure a 
painful contrast with themselves. He need not be as rich as they, but he 
must not be exposed to the remark of their dependents, and the contempt of 
their children, He must be able to be respectable amongst respectable men ; 
to be decent ; to educate his children; and to be charitable as well as they, if 
not to the same extent. [lis wants are not what he must eat and drink, but 
what will secure his comfort and usefulness, in the circle in which he moves ; 
and the station to which he is elected. This, in all probability, will require 
more than he gets from his ambitious people. It is not, therefore, the amount 
that is given or obtained, that is liable to censure ; for if he has more than 
he needs he can give it away ; and should he save a hundred pounds apiece 
for his children at his decease he would not sin. It is not the amount, there- 
fore, but the motive, which deserves to be condemned. God requires every 
church to make their pastor as happy as they can; but they must not do it 
in a spirit of worldly ostentation; nor will he allow them to sacrifice the 
purity of the Gospel, the discipline of the church, and the spirit of Christianity 
for the sake of gratifying their worldly ambition. 

“ The last error to be noticed is, a want of delicacy in performing the duty. 
This can be entertained by the churches only indirectly. It rests, for the most 
part, with the subordinate officers. Their station is certainly one of great im- 
portance, responsibility, and self-denial, But it is made infinitely more so, 
by a childish love of power. This gives a sort of exclusiveness to the office, 
which renders active assistance obtrusive, and explanation painful. From 
hence, as from a fountain, streams of calamity flow into the churches. The 
pastor will, of course, expect his sbare of the commonevil. But he often gets 
a double portion. In some cases he is reduced to the condition of a servant. 
His stipend is doled out to him irregularly, so that he knows scarcely when to 
expect it; and sometimes with great uncertainty as to theamount. In A. the 
pastor was obliged to call at his deacon’s shop, and asking for a remittance, after 
it had long been due, to be told that he must call again ; he returned to his dis- 
tressed family, and called again in a day or two, when he obtained a part, with 
orders to call again for the rest. In B. C. D., &c. the pastors are obliged to come 
to the counting-houses of their deacons, like other servants, to be paid before all, 
as though they had no more feeling than stones. In E. the deacon had been 
offended at the pastor’s refusal to sanction un unjust measure, and withheld his 
salary to starve him down to submission. In F. and G. the salary of the pastor 
is regulated by one or more of the deacons alone ; who judge of his wants by the 
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enspection o his affairs, and he is often obliged to borrow before the remittance is 
due. At H, I, K, L, and M, all through the alphabet, cases occur which form 
most melancholy instances of human depravity, because they not only include what 
is unjust and cruel, but the injuries are inflicted on those very men, who live for 
no other object than the comfort and improvement of their tormentors, 

“ The cases represented by the letters are known facts, and the last word in 
the paragraph is strong, but let nothing be misunderstood. The causes of 
these evils are many and various. The two principal are—first, the characters 
of the men that are elected as deacons; and secondly, their treatment after 
their election. In the first place, too much attention is paid, in the choice of 
deacons, to their worldly circumstances, and too little to their moral and spi- 
ritual attainments. And where a worldly man is chosen because he is the 
richest in the assembly, what can be expected but a worldly and cruel admi- 
nistration. It often happens that the man chosen has risen from obscurity, 
with all the coarseness of an uncultivated mind, and all the excitement of sud- 
den acquisition. It is scarcely possible, in such a case, that he should not 
often wound the feelings of his pastor, because he has never learned what de- 
licacy is. It is also undeniable that some of the pastors have to thank them- 
selves for the evils under which they suffer. They resign the sacred dignity 
of their office to seek the favour of man; and, when once gone, they find it 
impossible for them to regain it. Here it is easy to descend, but difficult to 
rise. Every minister ought, therefore, to feel that if he suffer any great wrong, 
in nine cases out of ten, he has reason to repent rather than complain. Still, 
there is a duty devolving on every church, to which the members ought to pay 
a special regard. Thoughtlessness, without any evil intention, will often lead 
to results which produce pain. It should be the care of the whole church 
that this never occurred. Each of the members,” &c. &c. 

“Instead of this, the opposite is most painfully true; sometimes the 
collection of subscriptions is a laborious task. ‘They are delayed from 
week to week, and from month to month, until few know when to expect 
them. The treasurer is overdrawn more than he can afford. All parties are 
thus forced into difficulties, difficulty produces impatience, grief and injur 
soon follow ; and finally the church is deprived of its pastor, who retires with 
a broken heart, from a sphere in which he might have finished his days in 
works of love and mercy.” 


CLERICAL INCOMES. 


Tur “ Morning Chronicle,” the favourite vehicle for all falsehoods against the 
clergy, insinuates (if a paragraph copied into the “ Patriot” of October 2!st is 
truly copied,) that, in the returns of income made by the clergy, many have 
understated their incomes. No doubt could be felt that the “ Morning 
Chronicle” would say this. One who has so often invented wilful falsehoods 
against the clergy has no other remedy, when they come forward to state the 
truth, and he is thus put to shame, than to insinuate that they (like himself) 
are capable of asserting falsehoods wilfully. This will not avail. The ‘“‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle” has lost the credit which it once had for its obviously sincere 
but rabid defence of revolution. It is now sold to the government, and the 
question is, will they venture to make any such insinuation? If they do not, 
the “Morning Chronicle” will appear in its true light at once, as still the 
inventer of wilful falsehoods, but not supported in them by those whose hired 
organ itis. The simple fact is, that the returns overstate the present incomes 
of the clergy materially ; for they were made when wheat was selling at 15/. 
or 16/.a load, while now it is selling for 91. or 101. At the time, too, the 
clergy were not allowed to make deductions for assistant curates, payments to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, for houses, repairs, &c. As a single specimen it may 
be well to mention, that a living truly retufned at 9271. last year, cleared, to 
the incumbent, 470/. 


- Vou. VIIL.—WNor. 1835. 4c 
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ADDRESSES TO THE PRIMATE OF IRELAND. 


A Dr. Hincks has written a letter to the Bishop of Down and Connor, stating 
that he did not agree in the address of thanks to the Primate, signed by eighty- 
nine clergy of that diocese, insinuating, that many did not sign it at all, that 
some did so out of a base hope of gain, others from fear, and that their opinion 
is worth very little, as they were biased by party. His compliments to his 
diocesan and the Primate are much in the same tone as these to his brethren. 
There is then a violent attack on Toryism, &c., &c. All this is very intelligible. 
The “ Northern Whig” of October 15th eulogizes this Dr. Hincks for his 
frankness and fearlessness in attacking the Primate. Nothing, doubtless, can 
be more “frank and fearless” than supporting the ministry, who are the dis- 


pensers of crown patronage! Such letters, and such praise of them, are alike 
odious. 


—— —— ee ee 


STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


In the British Magazine for this month (p. 323) a mis-statement in Stewart's 
Geography, as to the church of England being “‘ Lutheran or protestant epis- 
copacy,” is corrected. Perhaps you will notice Mr. Stewart’s Treatise once 
more, for the purpose of correcting an equally erroneous statement with regard 
to Scotland. He says that the presbyterian form of church government was 
coeval with the Reformation. It was not so. The first reformed church, 
established by law 15th December, 1567, was governed by Superintendants, 
who were bishops in all but the éi¢le ; and, with the full and distinct concur- 
rence of John Knox, and at the request of the clergy themselves, the rank and 
title of archbishop, bishop, &c., was restored by the convention at Leith, 12th 
January, 1572; and of the church so established and governed, the episcopal 
church in Scotland is, in doctrine and polity, the representative. The kirk, or 
church of Scotland, as she now exists by law, dates only from the Revolution 
of 1688—more correctly, from the following year. 
Dundee, Sept. 20th, 1835. 


en 


Tue following specimens of the spirit of the dissenting papers are worth 
notice :— 


From the “Christian Advocate,” Sept. 29. 


“One great objection to the Roman-catholic church is, that she refuses the 
Scriptures to the people; but has the church of England ever evinced any 
anxiety for their diffusion? And what if, through the influence of Mr. 
O'Connell, the interdict should be taken off from the word of God? The 
habit which he has of deciding every question on principle, and not with re- 
gard to a paltry expediency, persuades us that his political creed will compel 
nim to put his religious one to the open test of Holy Scripture ; and we will 
venture to predict that Mr. O’Connell will do more to extirpate the anti-scrip- 
tural dogmas and practices of popery from his native soil, than all the Orange 
Lodges, and British Reformation Societies that are, or were, or will be.” 





From the “ Christian Advocate,” Oct. 5th. 


“There is but too much reason for believing that the churches of the esta- 
blishment were yesterday the scene of more hypocrisy than usual. The nature of 
her liturgy makes this the constant attendant of her worship. From Sabbath to 
Sabbath, tens of thousands of persons who habitually cherish the spirit of the 
self-righteous Pharisee are to be heard, as if they were penetrated with an 
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overwhelming sense of guilt, adopting the self-condemning language of the 
penitent publican, and stigmatizing themselves with frightful frequency, as 
“miserable sinners.” But this, and others that might easily be named, were 
not the only acts of wholesale solemn mockery, by which the national church 
signalized herself on the Sabbath that has just carried its awful record into 
eternity. 

fe pretended to make it a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God, for what 
is called the Glorious Reformation from popery. But the real motive of the 
commemoration was to promote political and party purposes. We know, and 
rejoice in being able to admit, that some of the clergy aretruly evangelical men, 
who do really rejoice in the benefits which did accrue from the instrumentality 
of the great reformers ; but they are comparatively few and uninfluential.” 

“ So far as the established church of this country is concerned, popery was 
not eradicated, but merely modified. Tosay that the church of England is alto- 
gether as bad as the church of Rome, would be an exaggeration of the fact ; but it 
is no exaggeration, but the naked truth, to affirm, that she has employed all her 
energies and all her wealth to undermine and destroy evangelical religion, the 
revival of which, by reviving that on which alone it can be founded,the scripture 
doctrine of justification by faith, the Reformation promised. She has kept 
the atonement and merits of Christ completely out of sight, and has substi- 
tuted in their stead mere external ceremonies, not always, nor nearly always, 
scriptural, and having no virtue in themselves if they were; and it is upon 
submission to certain rites, and upon occasional attendance on certain ordi- 
nances, that she teaches her deluded disciples to rely for eternity. Nay, in 
the breasts of the most notorious profligates, she has in innumerable instances 
excited vain hopes of God’s mercy, by giving them the Lord’s Supper, on their 
death-beds, and pronouncing, in their dying ears, the absolution prayer. And 
yet her priests affect the greatest horror at the elevation of the Host, and pre- 
sume to talk of the folly of extreme unction. Well might Mr. Binney conclude, 
that she has ‘destroyed more souls than she has saved !’ 

“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. Only on this principle can we ac- 
count for the church having selected the printing of the Scriptures in the 
English tongue, for her war-cry. Here we behold her brandishing, in the 
face of her rival impostor, a sword—‘ the sword of the Spirit’—which is 
destined to be sheathed in her own bowels. How soon, who can tell? Not 
an hour the later, however, for the events of yesterday.” 


ROMANISM. 
( From the ‘‘ Record,” Sept. 24. ) 

Str W. Boswe tt, in a letter to Archbishop Laud, dated from the Hague, in 
1640, mentioned that above sixty Romish clergymen had gone, within two 
years, from France, to preach the Scotch covenant and the rules of that kirk, 
and to spread the same about the northern coasts of England, with the object 
of effecting the ruin of English episcopacy. Bramhall assures Archbishop 
Usher, that above a hundred of the Romish clergy were sent into England, by 
order from Rome, in 1646, and that most of them were soldiers in the army 
of the Parliament. Even in 1654, he affirms that there were many priests at 
Paris, preparing to be sent over, under feigned names, some pretending to be 
Independents, some Anabaptists, and some Presbyterians. 


TRINITY CHURCH, ; 
A uymn by Mr. Montgomery has been printed “ to be sung at the opening ry 
Trinity Cuurcn,Binfield.” This Trinity Church is said to be a dissenting —_ 
What next? Is there any peculiar object, by the way, in this assumption! 
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CRUELTY IN IRELAND. 


Extract from Mr. Hobart Seymour’s Letter to the Bishop of London, 

in Reply to a Letter from Dr. M‘Hale. 
Ir has been my lot to have spent many years as a working curate of the 
established church in that very district over which this Dr. M‘Hale presides 
as a Roman-catholic archbishop, and I have had therefore much opportunity 
for observing the instrumentality employed by him and his priests for the 
maintenance of the influence of the church of Rome; and I have now pre- 
sumed to call your Lordship’s attention to one paragraph in his letter, which 
appears to me to express, though in a faint and shadowy manner, the real 
spirit and feeling which he is encouraging among the people, and which has, 
unhappily for us, too long impeded that power of expansion,—as a great and 
virtuous writer has expressed it,—which is inherent to the freedom of thought 
and march of mind inseparable from protestant principles. 

The paragraph to which I allude is as follows :— 

«« Witness the recent abortive exertions of the Achill Missionary Society, 
that was to renovate the face of the island. In vain were it attempted to 
seduce the people from the faith of their fathers. A few strolling strangers, 
such as could be appropriately grouped with the fathers of the first Reforma. 
tion, was all they could enlist in their ranks. The contemptuous scorn with 
which the natives treated the pretensions of these ignorant fanatics, if ade- 
quately conveyed to your Lordship, would considerably sober your enthu- 
siastic anticipations. Some of the brotherhood have already fled from the 
bitter derision of the people /--others are preparing to follow their example, 
finding or feigning a convenient apology in the unwholesomeness of the atmo- 
sphere. The Achill mission is already another tale of the numerous failures 
of fraud and fanaticism, and its buildings now unfinished are like the Tower 
of Babel, a monument of the folly and presumption of their architects.” 

This language, my Lord, demands your serious attention, and that of every 
Christian in England as shadowing forth, inadvertently though truly, the 
real cause which has impeded the progress of true religion in Ireland. It is 
unhappily too true, that almost every effort which love of country and love of 
religion has yet made to enlighten and civilize the mass of the pepulation, has 
been marred by the bitter and malignant spirit that has been evoked by the 
priests, so that the blight of failure has too often—though the Achill mission 
is still a happy exception—fallen upon the labours of those who would serve 
that afflicted land. In solemn and melancholy truth I say it, and before my 
God and my country I state it, that it is the Roman-catholic priesthood that 
have planted this ‘‘ contemptuous scorn” and this “ bitter derision,” which is 
here described as compelling men to fly from the sphere of their labours, in the 
minds of the people ; and I here add the deep conviction of my soul—formed 
from an experience of ten years in the practical working of the ministry—that 
nothing whatever has prevented the conversion of a large body of the popula- 
tion except that dark spirit of persecution which is implied in the language of 
Dr. M‘Hale, and which wields in its iron hand the awful terrors of life and 
death, over the heads and before the eyes of every one who has the moral 
daring to think for himself, and to assert the rights of conscience. 

Here | take my stand. By this statement I am prepared to stand or fall. 

I shall! state a fact to illustrate this :— 

| once had a parishioner whose name was D , a Roman-catholic school- 
master, who had been led by the reading of the scriptures to see the errors of 
the church of Rome. He had frequently attended privately upon me for spi- 

ritual instruction, and had avowed his intention of attending openly at the 
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parish church. As soon as this intention became known, there was a notice 
posted by night on his house, stating that if he did not forthwith cease from 
reading the scriptures, and immediately return to mass, he should be visited 
and shot; and the notice went on to state, that he should be treated in 
precisely the same way as a man named M—— had been treated a short time 
before. That man, who was a protestant, was shot dead in the cool of the 
evening, while sitting happily with his wife and children round his own fire- 
side! This original notice, which was brought to me at the time, is still in 
my possession. 
I shall state another fact :— 


I had a parishioner named M@——, a Roman-catholic farmer, who expressed 
his intention, together with all his family, of withdrawing from the church of 
Rome, and attending in future upon the services of the parish church. I had 
frequent conversations with him on the subject, but when his intention became 
known, attempts were made to intimidate him. One morning early, as he 
opened his door, the very first object that met his eye was his grave already 
made to the size and shape of a coffin at his own threshold! Awful as was 
this significant threat, he visited me that very day, and avowed his resolve to 
persevere. The result was that in a few nights afterwards his house was 
broken open by a large gang, who shattered to atoms every article of property 
in his house, beat his wife and children, and, after baptizing him again, as 
they called it, back into the church of Rome, left him nearly dead from the 
horrid usage he received at their hands. One of the party was apprehended, 
and tried at the assizes before Judge Vandeleur, and transported. 

I shall state one instance more :— 

I know of a man, named O’C ,a Roman-catholic schoolmaster, who was 
led by his reading the scriptures to avow a change in his religious sentiments. 
He accordingly felt it his duty to attend, as a protestant, at his parish church. 
The very first day he left his home to attend that church—on the sabbath-day, 
when all evil passions might well be stilled in its holy hours of worship, at the 
full noon-tide hour, and in the full blaze of day—for it was just twelve o’clock 
—on the king’s high-road leading to the parish church, he was way-laid, and 
deliberately and horridly murdered! Nor was this all of the horrid tragedy ; 
for a crowd assembled shortly afterwards, and the parish priest attended, and 
having taken some protestant books from his pockets, he held them up in the 
presence of the people, and declared that the murder was a just judgment from 
heaven upon the man for having such books in his possession! These parti- 
culars were proved on the inquest, and as the horrible affair occurred in a 
parish of which I was the curate, I can write, as I now write, from personal 
knowledge. 

These facts, my Lord, have, with hundreds of others, come under my own 
personal observation—queque ipsa miserrima vidi. The unhappy victims 
were my own parishioners ; I was intimately acquainted with all the parti- 
culars, and I now publicly offer to have them proved before any suitable tribunal 
in the kingdom. 

But it must not be supposed—as is too generally believed—that the great 
body of the Roman-catholic peasantry are willing perpetrators of these horrors, 
which make us blush for our country, and make appalled humanity shrink 
shuddering away. They are impelled to them by an iron despotism, which 
they deem as odious as it is irresistible, and which I shall now endeavour to 
describe to your Lordship. 

_The social state of the lower orders in Ireland is an anomaly. In every 
village or neighbourhood there is a small knot or cabal of all the most factious 
and disaffected in the vicinity. They are generally but very few in number, 
seldom being so much as a twentieth portion of the population, but they pos- 
sess extraordinary power, by unity of purpose, over the whole population. 

his knot or cabal is composed of various materials—some persons who con- 
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ceive themselves aggrieved by some government prosecution—others who fee! 
themselves injured by some needy landlords—some, again, who are descended 
from ancient families, and are looking to the forfeited estates—and others who 
forecast the same objects, hoping vaguely to obtain something in the general 
confusion. To these are to be added, some persons whose mistaken notions 
of Irish independence and dreams of patriotism lead them into the verge of 
disaffection, and others whose religious zeal incites to the expulsion of heresy 
and the exaltation of their church; and a few reckless and daring spirits, who 
have nothing to lose and every thing to gain in a national convulsion. All 
these various persons are combined in discontent, and are in cabal with fac- 
tious and ill-affected intentions in every neighbourhood ; and around this knot 
or cabal, as a nucleus, all the evil passions of the people rally. The priest of 
the parish is generally, by a sort of common consent, the nominal head of 
these persons; an arrangement of considerable importance to them, as, while 
it adds the sanction of religion to their actions, it removes those petty rivalries 
and dissentions that would otherwise exist among themselves. The object 
which these persons have in view, is a vague and undefined expectation of making 
this island independent of England, and of such a revolution or convulsion as 
will alter the present system of property altogether, and bring in some halcyon 
state, in which neither rent, nor taxes, nor tithes, will be so much as named 
among them; and the spirit that actuates all their proceedings is, a burning 
hatred against England—against government—against landlords—against 
protestantism. 

The parish priest has naturally an immense influence over these persons, 
and they are the principal means by which he governs the people. Their 
power is perfectly well understood by the people, who find by experience that 
their vengeance is more rapid as well as more certain than the laws of the 
land, and who, therefore, dare not breathe a sentiment, or commit an act, 
which is likely to draw upon their heads the swift, both of a certain and often 
fearful, vengeance of a cabal, which would beat their persons, insult their fami- 
lies, or injure their cattle, on the first opportunity. By this system of terror, 
these knots or cabals have obtained an irresistible influence over the peasantry, 
who dare not think for themselves or act for themselves in anything that may 
interest those persons, so that there is an iron chain flung over the minds and 
bodies of the people on the subject of religion; for they feel perfectly con- 
vinced that by any tendency to conform they would ensure the hostility of the 
priest, and the consequent vengeance of those who act as his satellites ; and 
thus it is, as manyof this poor and oppressed people have personally told me, 
that a vast body of the population remain externally in the church of Rome, 
through fear of that vengeance which is too sure to pursue all who abandon 
her communion. 


I shall state a fact to illustrate this :— 


It is but a very short time since I was sent for to visit an aged woman on 
her death-bed: she had always been deemed a Roman catholic, and I ever 
regarded her as such. I visited her of course, and I asked her how it was 
that she—being a Roman catholic—should have desired to speak with me in 
dying? She told me that although she was generally believed to be a Roman 
catholic, yet that she was really a protestant ; and that she had been such, 
secretly, for sixteen years! Two adult females, members of her family, were 
the only persons present, and they stated that it had been long the same way 
with themselves ; to the eye of the world they were Roman catholics, but in 
their own house and private circle they had for many years been protestants. 
I expressed my suprise that they, professing thus to have held so long the 
blessed truth of the gospel, should have concealed it from me and from the 
world, Upon which the withered and dying woman raised herself in her bed 
with an effort, and, with eyes in tears and uplifted hands, declared that she had 
kept it secret because she feared that if it were known her family would be 
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murdered or otherwise injured! She died immediately afterwards, and her 
family have left the neighbourhood. 

No one can conceive, who has not had an opportunity for personal know- 
ledge, the fierce and horrid language which is too often uttered by the pries 
against every one who shews a tendency to abandon the church of ee 
and your Lordship would be shocked to your inmost soul to hear the horrid 
and malignant curses which are often pronounced from the chapel altars in 
our country parishes against such persons. Nor, I grieve to say it, are the 
idle and powerless curses; for those knots or cabals, which I have already 
described, are ever ready to fulfil them to the letter. It was wittily observed 
by one who was a star in his day, but who is now shining in another sphere, 
that there were two schools of the prophets—one foretelling the future because 
God had purposed it—the other foretelling the future, likewise, but it was 
because they were themselves resolved to fulfil their own predictions. There 
are many of the Irish priesthood who deserve a lofty niche in the temples of 
this latter class, for they often forebode, with a voice and manner as oracular 
as if they had learned at the shrines of Delphos, events which they determine 
shall be fulfilled by themselves or their satellites. 

I shall illustrate this by a fact :-— 


I knew a man, named H——, who was originally a Roman catholic, who 
had braved with the spirit of a martyr the hostility of the priest by embracing 
protestant principles, The priest, who is one of the clergy under the autho- 
rity of Dr. M‘Hale, was a prophet of that school to which I have referred, and 
in one of his prophetic raptures denounced poor H—— by name from the 
chapel altar, and uttered a prophecy that, as a judgment from heaven for his 
apostacy, his property should be under a curse, and would pine away in 
afflictions and losses! A few short days had scarcely rolled away when the 
fulfilment of this prediction commenced : his cow sickened and died, and ina 
few days more his second cow likewise sickened and died, and left the poor 
sufferer upon the verge of beggary! The fact is, that the satellites of the 
priest, taking the hint from the prediction, poisoned the cows, and thereby 
fulfilled the prophecy—confirming the influence of the priest—and deterred 
others from the example of abandoning the church of Rome. 

Your Lordship will at once perceive that this is a species of persecution 
infinitely more effective than the severest penal enactments against the exten- 
sion of the religion of the established church. Itis this untiring system of per- 
secution that has so long kept the population in the bondage of the church of 
Rome ; and it is effective simply because it is untiring. It is more relaxed, 
and it is this feature in it that renders it so truly intolerable. It is in this 
respect like that most horrible of all the tortures of the Inquisition, which 
subjected the victim to have water dropping momentarily upon his forehead, 
—the ceaseless dropping was sure to accomplish either idiocy or madness. 

I shall confess to your Lordship the effect which it has had upon myself, 
and the course which I have pursued may be variously regarded. I may 
have acted wrong—I may have acted right. That God who knoweth the 
heart, whose I am and whom I serve, knoweth the motives that swayed me, 
and that it was not without many an anxious thought, and many a painful 
struggle, and many a prayerful hour, that I adopted it; but whether I shall 
be deemed guilty or not guilty herein, I shall confess it before God and m 
country, and do now avow it to your Lordship, that for the last five years 
have not asked any Roman catholic to renounce the church of Rome. I have 
preached to them the gospel of Jesus Christ; I have, as far as God hath given 
to me the light of his truth, set that truth before their minds—but though I have 
seen them perishing around me, I have not called on them to abandon the 
church of Rome, because I knew that they could not do so without being 
exposed to the malignant and virulent persecution of the priests and their 
emissaries. I could not bring myself to expose them and theirs to insults and 
injury in both person and property. I knew that they would be pointed at 
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and sneered at in our streets—insulted at our markets—beaten at our fairs— 
reduced by combinations against them to undeserved poverty,—and finally, 
perhaps, obliged to seal their testimony with their blood. O, my Lord, it is 
our God alone who knoweth how many martyrs—I use the word in full 
consciousness of its import—have been immolated in Ireland as victims at 
the shrines of the priesthood of the church of Rome ! 

May the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ prove himself to me as a 
Father of Mercies, and forgive me if I have acted wrong in this matter, and 
proved unfaithful to his cause. ‘Truly there was a time when I asked many, 
and, by God’s help, prevailed on many, to abandon the church of Rome; 
but when I witnessed the fearful consequences—the poverty, the insults, the 
sufferings, the blood—my heart struggled against my head, and I could not 
bring myself to ask men to expose themselves to trials which no man, whose 
heart was not cold as marble and hard as flint, could witness without bleeding 
for the sufferers. 

I pray your Lordship to pardon me troubling you at this length, and to 
believe me, your most obedient and humble servant, 

M. Hopart Seymour, 
Curate of Ballinrobe, Mayo. 
7, Sackville-street, London, Sept. 30, 1835. 
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CHURCH COMMISSION.—SINECURE RECTORIES. 
** CHURCH COMMISSION, 


13, Great George-street, Sept. 18, 1835. 
“] have this day received a letter from the Bishop of St. Asaph, intimating 
that the sinecure rectory of Llanbrynmaur, in that diocese, and in his lord- 
ship’s patronage, has become vacant, and that it is not his intention to collate 
a successor until the commissioners shall have made their next report. 
‘“* Thave the honour to be, your obedient faithful servant, 
“C. H. Murray, Secretary.” 


“‘CHURCH COMMISSION. 
“Great George-street, Sept. 19th, 1835. 

‘«* [ have this day received a communication from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that the sinecure rectory of Kelken, in the diocese of St. 
Asaph, belonging to his Grace’s option for this turn, is vacant, and that it is 
his Grace’s intention not to collate to this preferment till the determination of 
the commissioners shall be known. 

“‘ T have the honour to be, your obedient faithful servant, 
“C. H. Murray, Secretary.” 


THE RIGHT OF DISSENTING MINISTERS TO PERFORM THE 
BURIAL SERVICE IN THE CHURCHYARDS. 


(To the Editor of the ‘“‘ Northampton Herald.’’) 


Sir,—After the late unpleasant occurrence which took place in this parish, 
relative to the interment of a dissenter, the particulars of which have already 
appeared in your paper, I felt anxious to prevent the possibility of any future 
collision, and therefore submitted the following case to Dr. Lushington, that I 
might ascertain the law upon the matters in dispute. Your insertion of it 
will much oblige, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

T.S. Grimsuawe, Rector. 
Burton, October 7. 
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“CASE SUBMITTED TO DR. LUSHINGTON. 


« What is the law as it nowstands relating to the interment of dissenters— 

« Where—lIst. There is no burial-ground attached to the dissenting place 
of worship? 

“2d. Where the friends of the deceased think proper to dispense with the 
services of the clergyman, and the dissenting minister is desired to perform 
the ceremony ? 

“Can the dissenting minister claim the right of preceding the corpse to the 
grave in the churchyard, seeing it deposited, and singing a hymn over the 
remains, though afterwards he retires outside of the walls to offer up a prayer, 
and to deliver his address? 

“Ts not the churchyard the freehold of the clergyman, and is any ane 
authorized, unless episcopally ordained, to perform any ceremony on con- 
secrated ground ? 

“ As the object on the part of the clergyman and the dissenting minister is 
simply to understand the law, and to be guided by it, the wish is to conduct 
the whole matter in a friendly spirit. Mr. Grintahawe likewise encloses the 
case as expressed by the dissenting minister himself, which will completely 
illustrate the transaction.” 

T. S. Gaimsnawe, Rector of Burton. 





*‘CASE SUBMITTED BY THE DISSENTING MINISTER. 


“There is at Burton Latimer a congregation of dissenters of the Baptist 
denomination. Many of this congregation die unbaptized, to whom the 
episcopal minister is not allowed by law to extend the rite of burial. Having 
no burial-ground connected with their own place of worship, the dissenting 
minister has been accustomed to perform the funeral rites in the following 
manner :—He walks before the corpse into the church-yard, gives out a hymn 
at the grave, and then retires beyond the limits of the church-yard and per- 
forms the other parts of the funeral service outside the wall of the consecrated 
ground, which consists of a short address, and the offering up of a prayer. 

“He has also been informed that the law does not prohibit his reading 
a portion of the Scriptures and praying in the churchyard, such duties being 
not strictly official or ministerial. This he has not been accustomed to do. 

“‘ Now we wish to know— 

“Ist. Whether a dissenting minister (not episcopally ordained) has a right 
to walk before a corpse into the churchyard? 

“Qdly. Has he a right to perform all or any of the following duties on the 
consecrated ground, viz.—To give out a hymn, to read a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, and to offer up a prayer ?” 





‘* DR. LUSHINGTON’S REPLY. 


“Ist. I am of opinion that the law recognises no distinction as to the 
burial of dissenters. Unless the person to be buried falls within the prohibi- 
tion of the rubrick, as unbaptized, the duty of the incumbent is to bury 
the corpse with the usual funeral service, without regard to whether the 
person when alive was a dissenter or not. I think, when the friends of the 
deceased apply to the clergyman to abstain from performing the funeral service, 
on the ground that the deceased when alive was a dissenter, the clergyman 
may comply with such request; but I am of opinion that the dissenting 
minister cannot claim a right to precede the corpse to the grave in the church- 
yard, and sing a hymn over the remains, though he afterwards retire outside 
the walls and there offers up prayer and delivers his address. 

“Qdly. It is true that the freehold of the churchyard is generally, but not 
always, in the incumbent; but the law does not rest parti ly on that foun- 
dation. The principle is, that the ground is consecrated for divine offices 
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according to the rites of the Church of England ; and that the incumbent hes 
the sole and exclusive right, as well as duty, of performing such offices. Even 
a clergyman episcopally ordained could not perform any ceremony within the 
churchyard without the leave of the incumbent, nor even then, except accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church. 

‘“«I have read the statement drawn up by the Baptist minister. It does not 
alter my opinion—that opinion being, that no person, save the incumbent, or 
other clergyman of the Church of England, by his permission, can perform 
any description of funeral rite in the churchyard, and only such rite as the 
Church sanctions. 


‘“‘Srerpnen Luswineton.” 
“ Aberystwith, Sept. 7.” 
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PARISH CLERKS. 


Dr. Lusuineton has recently given the following opinion in respect to the 
appointment of a parish clerk for the parish of Castle Cary :—* I am of opinion 
that the parishioners have not a right to appoint the clerk, except they have 
acquired such right by immemorial custom; that is to say, unless it can be 
distinctly shewn that they always had appointed the clerk. In all other cases, 
the right of appointing the clerk belongs to the incumbent. There is no par- 
ticular form of appointment necessary ; but, by the 91st Canon, the appoint- 
ment ought to be signified to the parishioners on the ensuing Sunday. The 
omission to do so, however, will not be fatal to the appointment. The ap- 
pointment may be in writing or verbally, by the incumbent. The clerk is not 
entitled, of right, to any salary. He is entitled to ancient and accustomed 
fees, and to nothing else of right. The parishioners cannot be compelled to 
pay the clerk any salary.” —Bristol Mirror, Oct. 17th. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A meetine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, 19th of October—Newell Connop, jun., Esq.,the treasurer, in the 
chair. There were present the Rev. Dr. Richards, the Rev. H. H. Norris, the 
Rev. Thomas Bowdler, Benjamin Harrison, Esq., H. J. Barchard, Esq., J. 8. 
Salt, Esq., and others of the committee. 

Among the business transacted, grants varying in amount, according to the 
exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging the church at East Chin- 
nock, in the county of Somerset ; a second increase of accommodation in the 
church at Witney, in the county of Oxford; enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
church at Earsdon, in the county of Northumberland ; building a gallery in 
the church at Flitton, in the county of Bedford ; enlarging the chapel at Hin- 
don, in the county of Wilts ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel at Admarsh, 
in the township of Bleasdale and parish of Lancaster; enlarging the church 
at Brill,in the county of Buckingham ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the Chapel 
of St. John in the Wilderness, in the parish of Halifax; building a gal- 
lery in the church at Harrow, in the county of Middlesex; enlarging the 
church at South Cadbury, in the county of Somerset; increasing the 
accommodation in the chapel at Lango, in the county of Lancaster; build- 
ing a chapel at Hulland, in the parish of Ashborne, county of Derby; enlarg- 
ing, by rebuilding, the chapel at Newtown, parish of Wem, county of 
Salop. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 





CLERICAL LIBRARIES, 


Tuxke are few conditions more unfavourable, in one material respect, 
for an extended course of reading, than that of a young man placed in 
a country curacy; while it is most desirable for himself, and most 
advantageous for others, that he should have both the means and 
inclination to carry on that course of study on which he has only 
just entered. What is alluded to here is, itis hardly necessary to say, 
the miserable deficiency of all books, except the most ordinary ones, 
in all parts of England. The riches of this country make its poverty 
in this respect, Very many are able to buy the common books, and 
therefore there is not a pressing need of public libraries, as there would 
be in a poorer country. But, then, as there are no public libraries, 
and nine Englishmen out of ten are not readers, in any extended sense 
of the word, a private library in England means a set of shelves with 
Hume and Robertson, Locke and Adam Smith, Malthus, Annual 
Registers, an Encyclopeedia, certain poets, the Spectator, &c., some 
modern novels, Moliere, Racine, a selection of Irench Sermons, 
Paley and Lardner, a few common classics, and so on, Books, in 
short, that are no books, are the only books that are found every- 
where, and other books nowhere. This account is not caricatured, 
as every one will acknowledge. Without looking to divinity for a 
moment, it may be said most truly, that even history cannot be pursued 
in the country, in England, by any but a man of fortune. In a county 
which the writer has known all his life, and which is nearly eighty 
miles long and twenty-five broad, there are not, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
copies of such a book as Rushworth, or of any collections of a similar 
kind. In the catalogue of a library of eighty years’ standing in the 
county town, which is very hot in pursuit of liberalism and the 
march of intellect, there is the same total dearth of all but the very 
commonest books, If this is true as to history, it is far more true of 
divinity. In the same county,—and it is, doubtless, no worse than 
others,—the writer would have been at a loss to know where to 
borrow an Augustine or Chrysostom; and Baronius, he would have 
considered it perfectly hopeless to expect. ‘There are a few books in 
the chapter library at one extremity of the county, but these belong 
to the members of the chapter only. 

Now, perhaps the unlimited command of books is not an ad- 
vantage. But, on the other hand, a total inability to get any books 
which supply more than ordinary information, is an entire destruction 
of all reading. The overcoming small difficulties is, perhaps, an 
useful exercise for a student; but studying church history without 
access to original documents, or divinity without access to the masters 
of it, is not only difficult but impossible. After a few years, or per- 
haps months, of vexation and disappointment, the student contracts 
his plans of study or resigns them, and, if he does not sink into indo- 
lence, loses all relish for study. ‘This is bad enough at all times; but 
ia the state of things in which we now are, and in that to which we 
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are fast coming, it is stillmore deplorable. The whole tendency of the 
present state. of public opinion is to depreciate all severe study. The 
demand is for ready, outside, table knowledge,—and for active 
exertion, with or without sent eg as the case may be. The obvious 
‘tendency of church reform,whether Whig or Tory, is the same. In these 
days, statesmen do not seek to guide, but to follow, public opinion. Now, 
public opinion (under the guidance of Mr. Hume and Co.) says, that 
the true wisdom is to extract the greatest possible quantity of work 
for the least pay, and, at all events, to have the fullest and com- 
pletest proof of so much work actually done. Consequently, the cry is, 
that we ought to have none, or scarcely any, situations where com- 
petence may give leisure,—especially as such situations have been 
abused, and will, if tolerated, be so again. -We cannot, therefore, be 
blind to what parliament will, in all human probability, demand, or to 
what ministers (whoever are ministers) will allow. As to those parts of 
the church which (although they may have been sometimes abused) 
have, nevertheless, as Mr. Pusey and Mr. Harrison have shewn most 
fully, borne fruits of unspeakable value to the well-being of the church. 
In the universities, again, the number of divinity students among the 
fellows of colleges is too small an one, because, among the residents, 
the time of alarge number is (rightly or wrongly) consumed (? wasted) 
in teaching undergraduates the rudiments of knowledge; and the pe- 
culiar pursuits of the day have induced many others to devote their 
splendid powers—not to their professional studies—but to the prose- 
cution of physical science, which perhaps might be prosecuted better 
elsewhere. 

In this state of things, the real study of divinity must sink lower 
and lower,* unless some vigorous efforts are made to raise it; while 
the very distaste for it, and the depreciation of its value in the public 
mind, are, in fact, the loudest calls for its cultivation, as they are 
the surest proofs of the real need for it. If any proofs are wanting, 
let us only turn to nine volumes out of ten that are published on 
divinity, and to the debates in our legislature on any subject in which 
religion is concerned. Let those who do not think much of the ne- 
cessity of deep study of divinity and church history, for any other 
reasons, consider well how far more favourable our situation would 
have been if our statesmen and legislators had been as well instrueted 
as they ought to have been in the real merits of the various questions 
connected with the nature of a church which have come before them. 
Let those who can rise even one step higher, consider how a real and 
enlightened view of the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of a church, 
would have exalted our zeal, guided our efforts, and saved our divi- 
sions. Let those who see how certainly, in all human probability, 
we are to fight the battle over again with the Romanists, consider 
how it is possible to do this in our present condition, except with the 
utmost danger of defeat for the good cause, from the want of habits 





* It is true enough, that, in the examination of candidates for orders, the standard 
has been much raised; but obviously that standard, as in all such cases, can only 
deterinine the minimum, but can neither give a taste for the study, nor shew the length 
to which it should be carried. 
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‘of deep reading and study in its champions. ‘Can ‘we; ‘fer x. 


ample, who are to keep the safe and true, but narrow, way)"as"to 
church authority and tradition, between the errors of Rome On" @nhe 


side, and the opposite and equal, and often worse, rice er oe 


and ultra-protestants on the other, (by whom every man 
perfectly able to decide for himself,) can we do so if we aré blind® to 
the light shed on the matter by the great lights of Christ's church from 
age to age? Let us consider what must be the result if ‘the battle: is 
fought by those (and there are such) who are dreadfully offended and 
affrighted by the copious extracts from the Breviary in this work,’ who 
conceive, in short, that all before Luther is popery, and thus give over 
all the precious words and thoughts of ancient piety to the exclusive 
ion of Rome. The Moderator at Cambridge said to the writer 
of these lines, years ago, when he was keeping in the schools, and 
considerably puzzled by a long mathematical expression in his oppo- 
nent’s arguments, “ Intelligis ne argumentum? Si non intelligis, non 
potes disputare.” This cautionit would be well for zealous protestants 
to remember,—to remember, in short, that there isa great deal to be 
known, and learned, and canvassed, and weighed, before they can 
engage in this greatest of all church controversies; and that if they 
dispute without this preparation, i.e. without understanding the matter, 
they will certainly be beaten, and their cause put to shame. But how 
‘can they Anow, and /earn, and canvass the Romanist controversy, or 
any other controversy, without books ?—For those who can look yet 
higher, the total want of any substantive, masculine, school of divinity 
in England, as it is one of their deepest subjects of regret and shame, 
so is it one of the reasons why they will strain every nerve and make 
every exertion which can remedy this sad state of things. 

If these arguments shew the necessity for study; if, in times to 
come, we can hardly hope to look to any particular quarter of the 
church for learning, or venture to hope that, for some time to 
come, public opinion, or public taste, will leave fellows of colleges 
to discharge the first business for which those fellowships were 
founded—the study of divinity,—the clergy must themselves make 
what provision they can for the acquirement of that learning which 
is essential, and which, when the fury of the day for physical 
science is gone by, will be expected from them. Much must be 
done to secure this great end. Among the steps to be taken, the 
formation of small, but well-chosen libraries, (which should contain 
the fathers and councils, the best works of reference, the great 
writers on church history, the works of the great lights of our own 
church first, and then of those of other countries,) in several places 
in each county, is almost indispensable. Nor is there anything very 
difficult in the matter. There are many clerical societies for the pur- 
chase of modern publications in divinity. If they kept, instead of 
selling, their books, as a foundation, and then added a small sub- 
scription for a very few years, they would find that their library grew 
very fast. Many persons would give books, many would bequeath 
them, At country sales of the books of deceased persons, a judicious 
purchaser would for a small sum often get very much valuable matter, 
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The aim must not be too great at first, Suppose the object were to 
collect only 1200 or 1500 volumes of well-chosen books in each 
library ;—how great a comfort would it be to every student to know 
that within an easy morning’s ride he might find such a collection, 
and not be baffled at every moment by the impossibility of finding 
references. A good vestry room would always supply a library, and 
2/. or 3/. per annum would give an attendant on one-day in the week 
to give out and receive books, ifno better arrangement could be made. 
In some counties, there exist collections which only require to be 
brought forward and a little inereased, Essex has several,—as, for 
example, at Maldon and Colchester. The new Town Councils at 
Ipswich and elsewhere would probably sell all the divinity in their old 
libraries at a very easy rate. There are libraries at Brent Eleigh, and 
Milden, and probably elsewhere, in Suffolk. There are several, also, 
in Leicestershire, and some in Kent. Will the clergy think this sug- 
gestion worth consideration ? 





MR. O’SULLIVAN, DR. MURRAY, AND DENS’S THEOLOGY. 


Mr. O’Suttivan has had the rare good or ill fortune to be attacked 
lately by persons of very opposite opinions. His chief assailant has 
been Mr. Moore, the well-known writer, who has for some years 
amused himself with writing comic songs on the sufferings, dangers, 
starvations, and murders of the protestant clergy in Ireland. Some 
persons wonder that a poet should be capable of what they venture to 
call cruelty. But it is hard to know what room there is for wonder. 
A sensual youth naturally produces a selfish and hard-hearted old 
age; and it is only in that natural course of things, that he who could 
write Little’s poems as a young man, should, as an old one, celebrate 
Captain Rock’s performances as “fun.”’* Mr, Moore is probably not 
at all aware now, that, if he suffers nothing himself, there is any cruelty 
in laughing at any possible sufferings in others. It is equally in the 
natural course of things, that he should attempt to sneer down the 
man who, more than almost any other, has brought the sufferings and 
wrongs of his brethren and his church to public view, and, in the total 
absence of all ground of fact, should amuse himself by representing a 
married man as coming forward in public only as a fortune-hunter. 
But it is hardly worth while speaking of Mr. Moore. At best, he is a 
clever man in a small way, a sparkling, second-rate poet, quite inca- 
pable of valuing morally, ox understanding mentally, one half of what 
Mr. O'Sullivan says, ‘They who have taken the trouble to attend to 
Caines: 
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* It is very rarely indeed that one differs from the editor of the “ Standard,” (one 
to whom it is difficult to express the extent of our obligations as a great Christian 
philosopher, ) in any moral judgment ; more rarely indeed, if possible, than one can 
venture to differ from him on any question of the Philosophy of Human Nature. 
But it is not possible to coincide in his eulogy on the granting a pension to Mr. 
Moore. It was in a spirit of generous chivalry that that eulogy was passed; and 
they who could not have praised the act openly, might, in the same spirit, have been 
silent, had he not spoken. Mr. Moore is quite welcome to the money, without any 
envy; but should a government have given one farthing to a man who has corrupted 
more young persons than any living writer ? 
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Mr. O'Sullivan’s speeches or writings, will see that in all of them 
(quite independently of their peculiar subject) there is a depth. of 
thought, and a comprehensive and masterly view of human nature, in 
its strength as well as its weakness, which set their author very high 
among the leading minds of the day. 

To the other assailants of Mr. O'Sullivan, from a different quarter, 
it must be said that facts are valuable things; and that it would be 
well to have known what Mr. O’S.’s business in this country was, 
before he was arraigned for coming and speaking as he has done here. 
Mr, O’S. did not come to this country to speak, or itinerate, or of his 
own free will, but was brought and kept, sorely against his will, by 
summons from the House of Commons; nor could he be released 
from the attendance on the vexatious and unjust proceedings of the 
Orange committee till parliament was just closing. 

The question, then, is simply whether, Mr. O'S. being here, and 
the extraordinary facts as to Dens having come out, he was not bound 
to give his powerful assistance in making them known,* In short, 
the attacks on Mr. O'S. come to this,—* Were the meetings respect- 
ing Dens wrong or right ?’” The writer of these few lines of humble 
tribute of respect and regard to Mr. O’Sullivan firmly believes that 
they were right, He, for one, as at present advised, thinks public 
meetings for exciting religious feeling mischievous and objectionable 
on the most serious grounds. The meetings respecting Dens were not 
for any such purpose. They were, strictly and really, political meet- 
ings, although the particular facts discussed had relation to the opi-' 
nions of a religious body. ‘They were held for the purpose of shewing 
that, at this tremendous crisis in Ireland, opinions dangerous to the 
personal safety of protestants, and the permanence, or even toleration, 
of protestant institutions, are held and propagated by those who have: 
the physical power in Ireland. If the facts alleged be true, the danger 
cannot be exaggerated ; but the facts were studiously concealed by 
one side, and little known on the other. With respect to the state- 
ment of them in parliament, we know that that would be scoffed at; 
and the hope of making them known through the press, so as to pro- 
duce any impression, with the whole radical press against you, is a 
very doubtful one. In short, people in this country are very apathetic 
to any danger or evil which is not pressing on themselves. ith these 
meetings, the impression is not what it should be; without them, it 
would have been nothing. ‘These considerations, if the facts alleged 
were ¢rue, and if the doctrines held were as fearful as they seemed to 
be, made it the duty, in the writer’s judgment, of any persons who 
had the means of exciting public attention, to use them. One would 
have thought that, even if the step had been thought unadvisable, 
censure might have been withheld, in the remembrance of the fearful 
state of things which the speakers at these meetings have seen, — It is 
very well for us, living quietly in the country, or safe in London,'to 
criticise; but if we had seen our own friends butchered, if our own 
brothers were starving, our own friends suffering every privation, 
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* The country meetings were almost necessary consequences of the others. 
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domestic charity threatened with destruction, our church iy 
imminent danger from merciless and cruel enemies, we too, perhaps, 
might be guilty of overstepping the exact line of propriety, of not 
weighing our words as nicely as we should do, and of making a call in 
a louder voice, and from other places, than we should do while sur. 
rounded by every comfort, and enjoying them in safety and security. 
But it is not an excuse, but a full justification of these proceedings, which 
should be pleaded. It can hardly be necessary to argue that they who 
think Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. Daly, and Mr. M‘Ghee perfectly right in 
what they did, because they had a cause, do not therefore think that 
it would be a good thing for the whole body of the clergy to become 
politicians and frequenters of public meetings, instead of attending to 
their duty. It can hardly be necessary, for one cannot see the con- 
nexion between the premises and the conclusion. But going a step 
farther, and inquiring whether it is desirable for any of them to do so, 
the answer is not a difficultone. Supposing it to be laid down as a 
general rule that this is not desirable, surely it can never be argued 
that no circumstances can justify what would be undesirable, or even 
mischievous, in common circumstances. It is very true that evil men 
greedily embrace the facility which a permission to break an ordinary 
rule, in extraordinary cases, gives, and will always plead, as an excuse 
for their own transgressions, the peculiarity of their condition. But 
there is no help for abuse of this kind, and we cannot give up the use 
in fear of it. In each case, there is a higher and better tribunal than 
the partial and interested casuist; and to such a tribunal a free and 
fearless appeal may be made in the present case. Let us assume, in 
its greatest strictness, the rule that clergy are to be quiet in the land, 
to do their own especial business, and to look to God’s blessing on éhat 
course, and then let us inquire whether the circumstances of Ireland, 
at this hour, do not justify a departure from it? If, indeed, for years, 
a powerful enemy has not been arraying physical force and cruel pas- 
sions against them—if they are not wronged of their just dues, and 
denied the bread that is to keep them and their families from hunger 
— if they and those beloved families are not, at this very hour, tole- 
rating existence under evils and privations which would raise acry of 
sympathy for paupers here—if they are not doing their duty in the 
midst of fearful personal hazards—if several have not already fallen 
by the hands of murderers—if a false and fatal policy has not arrayed 
one part, at least, of the legislature against them—if ten bishoprics have 
not been swept away, without a reference to the church in its public 
capacity—if Act after Act of oppression and wrong has not been passed 
—if, in this very year, when these meetings took place, a violent 
struggle was not made by the Government to drive the reformed 
church out of several hundred parishes, and to hand its property over 
to general purposes—if all this is not so, then indeed Mr, O'Sullivan 
and Mr. M‘Ghee should be sent home with shame, and advised to 
spend their time among their own people. But if these things are so— 
if the hand of force and violence and cruelty has all but done its work 
on their church and their country, and nothing, humanly speaking, but 
the most energetic use of every means given by God into men’s hands 
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ean save them, then, instead of reviling, these men ought to be hailed 
with every demonstration of respect which courage and zeal and self 
devotion deserve and demand. 

So far with respect to the Exeter Hall meetings. With respect to 
the letters of Dr. Murray and Mr. Woods, which have appeared since 
the last number, a very few words willsuffice. If Dr. Murray, or any 
competent person, had, when the first meeting was advertized, publicly 
declared that he disapproved altogether of such meetings, (whether 
as a matter of expediency he had done wisely, or not,) he would 
have taken a course which no one could have blamed or questioned, 
He was the proper judge, and was to stand by his own judgment. 
But instead of that, Mr. Woods, his chaplain, first says that he cannot 
come, because he cannot afford it. When his expenses are offered 
him, he says he is afraid he shall not have a fair chairman, or fair meet- 
ing. When he is offered one Romanist chairman out of two, and that 
half the meeting shall be Romanists, he finally says he has his pa- 
rish to attend to. Is this course even wise? No one probably will 
argue that it is either dignified or honest. All will see what is the one 
conclusion to be drawn, that Mr. Woods dare not come to canvass the 
particular subject offered for his consideration, If he had a conscien- 
tious objection to such meetings, he would have said so at first. But 
he and his friends wished to have the appearance of being ready to 
meet the question in public, were it not for the unreasonable way in 
which it was asked of them to attend. Now if Mr. Woods did not 
dare to come, what was the reason ? 

With respect to the observations made by Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Woods as to the injustice of charging Romanists with any love of per- 
secution, a few words must be added, 

This matter is very simple but very important. If any protestants 
suppose that the Romanists teach the young, as a regular point of in- 
struction, that it is good to kill, slay, poison, stab or torture heretics, 
or that they who accuse them of countenancing persecution mean to 
insinuate this—if any protestants suppose that all the Romanists they 
know hold such opinions, or recommend such conduct, they are very 
foolish protestants indeed. The simple fact is, that, whether in reli- 
gion or politics, men, whether Romanists or protestants, from the 
natural corruption of their hearts, are too much inclined fo persecute 
when their passions are roused; and the Roman church has always 
encouraged, and does encourage, them to act on these feelings when- 
ever the occasion offers of strengthening her cause, which she calls 
the cause of the gospel. She has taught this doctrine, she does teach 
it,—and it is to be found in all her great writers, ancient and modern. 
The Romanists of the present day say, it is not a point of faith. Be 
itso. But it is one of those points of opinion which have at ali times, 
and are now, taught by her authorized writers. This, therefore, is 
practically a matter of no consequence, whether we look to her guilt 
or our danger. What we say then is, that, when any political crisis 
occurs in which the cause of the Roman church might be’strength- 
ened by any severity or cruelty exercised on protestants, all her pres 
lates and leaders who (whether from conscientious belief or aibition) 
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desire to promote it, have a weapon in their hands of the most fearful 
kind for ws. They can call on all the ignorant, and blind, and 
violent, and passionate, and superstitious, (and what a call is that in 
Ireland !) to put down the heretics, and they can shew them the au- 
thority of their church in all ages, as shewn at least by her practice 
and her written authorities, which is quite enough for the purpose, to 
justify the call. We say they can do this; we say they have done 
this from time immemorial to 1798; we say they are doing it at this 
very hour. If any body, then, likes to be foolish enough to laugh at 
all this because Prince Talleyrand, or Lord Surrey, or Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. give very good dinners, and have no taste for killing 
heretics, (all which is very true,) but are very agreeable, witty, 
civil, kind-hearted gentlemen, they too, by their leave, are just as 
foolish protestants as those who believe that every Romanist wears a 
dagger or carries poison about him. But, says Dr. Murray, with a want 
of logic which does not do honour to his Spanish scholastic education, 
how can any one say we teach persecution, when we are parties to 
the instruction given by the Education Board,—and there are sen- 
tences in all their little books teaching children ¢o love their enemies, 
&c. &e.? Doubtless; but will Dr. Murray answer one plain ques- 
tion? Does he deny that there have been such things as Christian 
persecutors ? and does he doubt that they taught also the words of the 
gospel, that we are to love our enemies? ‘The question, “ Who is my 
enemy?’ is as useful an one to those who seek “ to justify them- 
selves’ as, “ Who is my neighbour?’’ Dr. M.’s question, therefore, 
proves just nothing at all, because it proves too much. There are in 
short, doubtless, many Romanists who never have been taught to 
persecute, and who would noé persecute, but that does not alter the 
fact, that it is a doctrine or opinion of the church of Rome that per- 
secution is a duty where the truth can be advanced or heresy sup- 
pressed, and that that opinion has always been acted on when occasion 
served. But then, Dr. Murray and Mr. Woods wish to put the matter 
on personal grounds. * “ Have we not disavowed the notion?’ they 
ask, “are we not tolerant, and civil, and kind, &c. &c.?” Now 
that question can be brought to a very short issue. As to Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Woods, the writer knows nothing about them, be- 
sides the very unfavourable exhibition which they have made of 
themselves, which has destroyed all possible confidence in their can- 
dour or fair dealing. But, let it be allowed that they would not per- 
secute. ‘Does any one who reads what Archbishop M‘Hale and 
Bishop Abrahams write and do, doubt for one moment that they would, 
and will, if occasion is given? Thus we come to our old ground 
again. ‘There are many Romanists, that is to say, who would not 
persecute. But there are many, and those leading, influential men, 
who, we have all the reason to believe which their own spirit, acts, 
and conduct can give us, certainly weuld, and who would, unhesi- 
tatingly, set on all the priests whom they could rule to urge the people 
in Ireland to act the tragedies of 1798 and 1641 over again, What, 
indeed, are they doing now? If liberal protestants like to laugh 
at this as bigotry, @ /a bonne heure! 
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But, says Dr. Murray, all these notions as to persecution are ebso- 
lete. Dens is no great authority, and never was, his, again, is 
a little too much. Dens was republished by the Roman prelates, (and 
under Dr.Murray’s own authority the second time,) as the best guide on 
the whole. And if these matters are obsolete, why were these very obso- 
lete matters proposed to the priests for their consideration and discussion ? 
Suppose that they were not to look to the very book from which the 
questions were taken (che very book published as their best guide by their 
own prelates) why were such subjects proposed at all, if they ure obsolete ? 
And, if proposed, where, as the Editor of the “ Standard’’ asks, where 
were they to look for the answer, if Dens’s is bad? Will Dr. M. 
shew us a Roman book of authority which does not hold exactly the 
same doctrine as Dens? 

If, then, these questions were proposed, which cannot be denied, 
thanks to Mr. M‘Ghee, and if, the persecuting doctrine being obsolete, 
the reason for proposing them was to teach the priests ¢oleration, what 
is the book which does teach it, and to what book did Dr. Murray and 
Mr. Woods mean to refer them? On this question, and the answer 
to it, depends the judgment to be formed. The simple facts are, 
that Dens has been republished as the des¢ guide for the clergy by their 
prelates, that he holds the inéo/erant doctrines, and that, just as the 
hopes of the Romanists (that the reformed church might be exter- 
minated) might reasonably revive, questions as to the way of dealing 
with such persons as compose it, were proposed for the priests’ dis- 
cussion, without any indication of any better guide than Dens, with 
the full knowledge that Dens only teaches what all the great autho- 
rities teach, and (as far as protestants know) in the total absence of 
any guide holding other doctrines. Let any reasonable man say what 
(but one) object there could be in proposing such questions at such a 
time ! 





CHURCH-BUILDING IN GREAT CITIES. 


Tux all-important subject of the following paper has been often 
brought before the readers of the “ British Magazine,’ and, by God’s 
blessing, will often be brought before them again. ‘The religious and 
moral condition of London alone is enough to bring down the heaviest 
judgments on us. This nation still professes to be Christian, and to 
maintain religion publicly ; and yet, close to its houses of legislature, 
its royal palaces, its prime seat of commerce, riches, and luxury, it 
allows hundreds of thousands to live and die in a state of religious 
destitution —to live without the guidance of the gospel, and die without 
its comforts. It is perfectly careless, (and, what is strange, perfectly 
fearless,) whether they know that there is a God in the world or not. 
They, again, who in building up their splendid fortunes by commerce, 
do it by means of human instruments, pay those instruments (liberally, 
it may be) for the hours spent in their service; but what becomes of 
them, out of those hours, whether they are angels or devils, working 
all holiness, or all filthiness, provided they work well for them, whether 
they ever worship their Maker, or believe they have a Maker at all, 
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they, and too many of the busy, and speculative, and active, and 
careful, are wholly careless. Yet to whom but their masters can these 
poor instruments look for light and guidance? ‘To whom but their 
masters, in the nation’s utter carelessness of such things, can they 
look for the means of worshipping their God? What account will 
masters have to give in that day ? 

The admirable paper which follows, written by one devoted—if 
man ever was devoted—to the cause of Christ’s church on earth, 
urges on the clergy the duty of bringing this fearful subject betore 
their congregations, in order to excite the spirit of true Christian zeal 
and charity respecting it. If this, indeed, were done generally and 
frequently, strong hopes might be entertained by reasonable men, that 
something ‘ike adequate efforts might be made, Surely man’s heart is 
not dead to its duties and responsibilities. Surely the good seeds, so 
planted and watered, would have an increase, and the rulers of the 
church might then feel that they had some grounds to go on. 

The following paper refers to the noble efforts and sacrifices made 
by individuals in former times, for the sake of rearing to God temples 
where his creatures might worship him, and derive all the benefits and 
blessings which his worship never fails to bestow. The best ground 
for the hope just expressed is, that though the cases are few, there are 
not wanting, in these days, men of high rank fully alive to their 
duty in this respect.* Lord Bristol will not, it is hoped, be offended if 
it is said, that his quiet and unostentatious expenditure, for example, 
in this sacred cause, would do honour to the best times. But 
what is wanted is a general feeling like his, in persons possessing 
yet greater means. They could set the work going, even if the nation 
continued in its sinful indifference. Lord Westminster tells us, in a 
long speech on church reform, last week, that he has been thinking 
for a long time about the church, and that it can be neither safe nor 
efficient without reform. What has Lord Westminster, with his 
enormous means, and most peculiarly awful responsibilities, ever 
done, on the ground which we are here treating, to make the church 
efficient? Half London is his, and called after his name. He is 
deriving from this territory, bristling with human souls, a revenue 
beyond the dreams of Croesus, ‘To create that revenue, to build the 
very houses which return it, a vast population of workmen, and their 
dependants, and families, has been created; and the constant wants 
of the rich inhabitants of his palaces are supplied by another popu- 
lation, created and called into existence for that purpose, But where 
are the free churches for this population which Lord Westminster 
has built? Where are the means which he has provided for keeping 
his thousands of workmen (for virtually they are his) from utter 
heathenism and degradation, or for checking the moral pestilence 
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* On Monday last, after the confirmation at Bradford, Matthew Thompson, Esq., 
announced to the Archbishop of York his intention to build, entirely at his own 
cost, a new church at Manningham; and John Wood, Esq., has also promised to 
perform a similar act of generosity, by defraying all the expense of erecting another 
new church in the parish.—Zeeds Intelligencer. Why do not some of the great 
London merchants do this in London ? 
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which such a population, without the means of grace, must propagate ? 
How many free churches has he built in London? Has he built one? 
Do not let him imagine, that they who thus address him wish him to 
lose one farthing of his vast rent-roll, or to give one farthing of it to 
the clergy. Let him, for conscience’ sake only, build churches for the 
population called into existence through him; let him endow them 
with the smallest pittance which even he would allow to the clergy, or 
not endow them at all; and then let him be assured, that not only 
shall he receive the ardent and sincere thanks of all true churchmen, 
but that they will feel that his calls for church reform have all the 
claim to attention which real sacrifices, on his own part, can give 
them. * 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM.—PAST AND PRESENT EXERTIONS OF TAB 

CHURCH, AND PRESENT NEEDS. 
Ir is a trite saying, that we are readily imposed upon by names and 
words ; and it is because it is so trite, that it is of importance to take 
heed of it ; for we begin to think, that, because we know our liability to 
be so deceived, we are safe; whereas, when we think that we are safe, 
then we begin to be in peril. We see one portion of the deceit, and 
forthwith think that we see the whole, and so fall the more readily 
into the error laid for us. This, again, is trite, ¢. e. it is an observa- 
tion which we have often had occasion to use, and so are the more 
likely often to need it again. 

We see, for instance, one portion of the error of the so-called 
voluntary system, It is, indeed, a strange perversion, that men 
should regard that only as “ voluntarily done’’ which they do them- 
selves; that all which their fathers, or their fathers’ fathers, have 
done, should cease to be “ voluntary,’’ because they have now 
fallen asleep ; and so nothing is to be voluntary but what is as yet 
undone, since, of course, when we have done a thing, it is no longer 
in our own power or will to undo it. This is all very true; and if we 
define “ voluntary’? to be “ that which it is at any given time in 
our own power to do or not to do,’’ such charitable purposes only can 
be said to be supported by “ voluntary contributions’ which have no 
capital, no settled income, and depend entirely upon their annual ap- 
peals to public benevolence. Yet, unhappily, popular language never 
adheres to any such rigid rules; and the word “ voluntary’ has been 
probably chosen in opposition, not to that which was so once, though it 
has ceased to be so, because it has been done, but to “ compulsory :” 
and those who have chosen it have been “ wise in their generation :” 
for the ordinary mind stops at no such refinements, as to what is or 
has been, but at once attaches to the “ voluntary system’”’ all the popu- 
larity of freedom, generosity, nobleness, and all those characters with 
which people invest “ voluntary” exertions of their own, and load 
the opposite system with all the odium which men’s natural self-will 
attaches to the word “compulsory.” It has, indeed, been shewn 
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* The Duke of Bedford’s responsibilities, in the north of London, are almost as great 
as Lord Westminster's in the west. 
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over and over again, until people are weary and ashamed of repeating 
it, that the church system is not “ compulsory ;” that the property of 
the church was a free gift,—were the “voluntary” contributions of 
the piety of many generations to the honour of Almighty God. But 
all this labour, and all the learning which could be bestowed, would 
be outweighed by the possession of a single popular term, “ volun- 
tary.” It is useless to repeat, to demonstrate, to ask persons to 
listen to facts; men, as has been often said, are governed by their 
feelings and impulses, not by their understandings. The word « vo- 
luntary” resumes its sway; and, by its magic sound, disperses proofs, 
facts, arguments, to the four winds. The name gives the same advan- 
tage as “catholic,” “catholic emancipation,” “ dissenters’ relief bill,’' 
does or did. It is well to repeat our claims to be a branch of the 
church “ catholic ;” we have given away the name to our opponents, 
and it is used as an argument against us,—perhaps, in this case, with 
some justice, as, in abandoning the term, we have lost, probably, in 
part, the consciousness of the real character of our church. So 
“emancipation” and “ relief’’ give an indefinite notion of some 
heavy pressure; as if there were some actual slavery, or some op- 
pressive grievances, by which individuals were bowed down, and 
so on. And thus people come to think, that the church has no 
grievances, and dissenters are laden with them; whereas, the reverse 
is nearer the truth. It is then time, I think, that churchmen 
should invent some new name, which should break the spell of this 
word “ voluntary ;” vindicating the character of the church to have 
been the “ voluntary,’ the system of the dissenters to be the 
« pseudo-voluntary.” It were wise, I think,—and we are called upon 
by the piety due to those good men, whether kings or barons, clergy 
or laymen, who built and endowed, out of their own, the glorious piles 
of our cathedrals, or the humble, but hallowing, village church,—to 
assert, that ours is the voluntary church. For, as to votes of par- 
liament some time past, first, it does not follow that money so raised 
is not “ voluntary,” although not exactly in the same sense as that 
given out of one’s own purse; but, in truth, compared to the piety 
of former times, it was so trifling, that it might well be left out of 
the account. 

And this is another, and far greater, evil of the abuse of this word 
« voluntary”—that we are in much danger of forgetting that we are 
the “voluntary church; that our cathedrals, our churches, our 
chapels, were raised by the sacrifices, in some cases enormous sacri- 
fices, of individuals,—in others, by bodies of men, but in almost all by 
the voluntary exertions of individuals, whether singly or united,—not 
by the state. And if we think in how many cases our stevens fabrics 
are “ but as nothing, in comparison of the glory of the former house,” 
as, to take the characteristic language of Anthony Wood, with re- 
gard to those of Oxford, “ these (the former cathedral and friery 
churches in Oxford) excelled what are left standing, as much as the 
best church now in being does the meanest in that city ; and this, our 
antient cathedral of Oxford, consisted of as much building as, the 
present cathedral or any two parochial churches in Oxford, except 
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St. Mary’s,” we may form some little idea of the exertions of our an- 

cestors. It is humiliating to gaze at one of the least of the noble 

fabrics which they raised to their Maker's praise, and to ask, where 

are the descendants of such an ancestry ? Where is the Lord God of 
ae 

Their spirit is fled: we have come to the dregs of time ; or, (on au- 
thority which none of this day will trust,) “to the declining age of our 
state ;” at least, those things are flourishing among us which Bacon 
marked as the symptoms of its declining age ;* and we make our boast 
of that which is our shame. “ Grey hairs are here and there upon him, 
yet he knoweth not.” (Hos, vii. 9.) Our old towns and cities are 
recognised from far by their towers and spires, hallowing all the land- 
scape,—a continual memorial of things unseen, infusing holy thoughts 
which ascend directly to their Author, and reminding us that we are 
everywhere standing on God’s earth, on a Christian land, on “ holy 
ground.” And who shall calculate the powers of their often-renewed 
influence upon his own mind ? Who can tell how many holy resolves, 
and pure thoughts, and earnest aspirations to the heavens, whither 
they ascend, he has not owed to them, and consequently how much 
of his future glory ? and then, calculate the tens of thousands in each 
generation since they were raised who have felt the like, or “ count 
the stars of heaven?’ And what do we? Our modern towns have 
their characteristics—the chimneys of our manufactories, and the 
smoke of our furnaces, And we “ boast ourselves in the multitude 
of our riches,’ and our wisdom, and our enlightening, and our skill 
in the mechanical arts, and our knowledge in physical sciences, and 
the Bibles which we print; while the only true wisdom we have not 
known. For, which of these exhibits the picture of a “ wise and 
understanding people ?”’ 

It is easy to speak of the superstition of our ancestors, of their 
belief that they might purchase heaven by building edifices to God—of 
their consecrating temples instead of themselves—of their buying the 
church’s pardon on their death-beds. Doubtless, there were (nay, 
perbaps were many) such cases, as there are many cases now of 
persons who hope to attain to heaven, though they live the same 
lives as those did whom they condemn, are guilty of the same 
sins, and yet do not repent after the same sort—do not “break off 
their sins by righteousness, and their iniquities by shewing mercy 
to the poor.” (Dan. iv. 27.) A corrupt system prevailing more or 
less in the church, (for it had not then received the sanction of any 
portion of the church,) ¢hen led men oftentimes to ascribe a false and 
lying efficacy to these actions; and bad or misguided clergy may 
have availed themselves of it. But so the world’s corrupt and para- 
lyzing system now, hiding itself under the garb of protestantism, 
teaches men to neglect these duties; or, at least, dulls their consciences, 
by representing them as a part of popery. And do not we tamper with 





* “In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in the middle age of a state, 
learning ; and then, both of them together for atime ; in the declining age of & state, 
méchanical arts and merchandize.”—Zssay on the Vicissitudes of States, 
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the world, as well as those of old, by purchasing supports to the church, 
through the concealment of the requisitions of the Gospel, as they of 
old did by their perversion? I do not wish to defend any errors 
of old times, although I am, indeed, speaking of the old times, before 
the corruption had developed itself, in its subsequent grossness, 
There were then, as there are now, many abuses of the prevail- 
ing system of religion. Carnal men will abuse every system, 
“ will turn the grace of God into lasciviousness,”’ or will “ make 
their liberty an occasion to the flesh,’ “a cloak of malicious- 
ness.” Carnal men now, also, will call Christ, Lord, Lord! and 
do not the things which He has said.’’ And yet, afterall, was there 
not much truth in what many men of old times did? Is there not 
reality when a man, repenting of heinous sins, makes great sacrifices, 
looks out anxiously for means of promoting the glory of that holy 
name which he had before caused to be blasphemed? Had not the 
church more ground to hope that such an one was in earnest in his 
repentance ? Had he not himself? And is not the difference, at the 
end, this, that men now say they repent (and I trust that many do), 
and then they shewed their repentance in their deeds? And did not 
God, by His holy prophet Daniel, sanction the value of such testi- 
mony ofrepentance? And when Zaccheeus repented of his extortions, 
and professed his fixed purpose to “ give half his goods to the poor, 
and return four-fold whatever he had wrongfully gained,” was it not 
accepted? Hear our Saviour’s own words :—“ ‘This day is salvation 
come to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of Abraham,”’ He 
also had begun to “ walk in the steps of the faith of our father 
Abraham,” and “ by works was his faith made perfect.’ And 
so the holy fathers, carrying on the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
when they enumerate the parts and acts of true repentance, never 
omit abundant alms-giving. ‘ After intense prayer,’’ says St. Chry- 
sostom, (he had already dwelt upon “ condemnation of our sins, and 
confession, and great humility, and endurance of injury—‘ since that 
which is bruised doth not rise up to resistance’—and lowliness of mind, 
and many tears night and day,’’) “after prayer thus intense, there is 
need of much mercifulness. For this is it which imparteth the 
greatest strength to the medicine of repentance ; and as, in medicinal 
appliances, one medicine comprehendeth many herbs, yet one of 
chiefest efficacy, so also is this the chiefest ingredient of repentance ; 
yea, it might well comprise the whole. And so the rest of the 
pure church; only by alms they did not understand an occasional 
pittance doled out, or some petty contribution to some vast alms- 
house, or hospital, or religious association, but, as they say, “ abun- 
dant mercifulness.’””’ And would that, in every exhortation to repent- 
ance or charity, they to whom God has shewn so great mercy in 
bringing them back to His house after they had “ spent their sub- 
stance in riotous living,”’ were now also especially exhorted to shew 
their sense of their Father’s greater mercies by a proportionate mer- 
cifulness to their brethren ! 
This, however, isa large subject. Leaving, then, such cases as these, 
or any ignorance or superstition, out of the question, or rather caleu- 
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lating them as high as they please, let men consider what remains ;, let 
them count up the endowments of the church such as it was before it 
was elie ; let them imagine the cost of the Minster of York, or 
Durham, or Ely, or Lincoln; let them moltiply these with, all the rest 
which they can think of, and then say, whether they think that all, or 
the greater part, of this was the fruit of superstition. Truly, if they did, 
we should only have one proof more how deeply we were abased ; that 
we not only could not do the deeds of pur forefathers, but could not 
even understand the frame of heroic piety which prompted them, 

_ Ours is, then, eminently a “ voluntary chureh;’’ “ voluntary,” be- 
cause “the princes of the people, heads over the house of their 
fathers, each in his day, freely offered” for the service of their God ; 
“voluntary,” because in those days ‘ the people brought more than 
enough for the service of the work, which the Lord commanded to 
make ;” (Ex. xxxvi. 5.) “ voluntary,” because it was for the most part 
bestowed, before the times of popish corruption, out of an earnest 
reverence for God’s great Name. And when many thought that they 
should thereby benefit their own souls, and looked to those deeds, 
which God had enabled them to do, as a source of joy to them in the 
day of the Lord, who would say that they were wrong? who, re- 
collecting our blessed Saviour’s own words on that great day, “« Well 
done, good and faithful servant ?”’ or, who ever did any deed really 
out of love to his Saviour, and did not feel an instinctive joy that he 
had done it for his Lord’s sake ? or, unless he had been oat and 
the impulses of his heart restrained and contracted within the channel 
which God assigned them, by the narrow limits of some school of 
theology, did not joy that the deed done in secret for his Saviour’s 
sake, should by Him be acknowledged openly before His Father and 
the holy angels ? 

And one need not quite add, in this sense, ours was a voluntary 
church; for there are still some signs of life among us, although by 
our boastfulness and self-gratulation we are going well nigh to ex- 
tinguish them; or rather, we are provoking God signally to humble 
us, and break in pieces the work in which we engage thus proudly. 
Yet it seems to me, on the other hand, that when insisting on the 
duty and absolute necessity that the nation, as a nation, should re- 
lieve the spiritual destitution of the poor among us, we are sometimes 
unjust to what has actually been of late years done; and we have 
spoken as if of late all which had been “ voluntarily’ done, had been 

one by the dissenters, and that the episcopal church had only been 
enlarged by parliamentary grants. ‘True it is, that what has been 
done by us has been miserably inadequate ; true also, that the addi- 
tional light thus spread has helped to discover to us the thick op- 
pressive darkness which men seemed before too much inured to 
to feel ; true also, that it would be a very miserable thing if the church 
had not done much more to relieve the spiritual starvation of her own 
children than dissenters. But still something has been done; we 
have in a degree maintained our character of a “ voluntary” church ; 
fresh endowments have been made, not indeed with the noble muni- 
fitence of our forefathers, but still according to the measure of the 
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present day. As far as there is any “voluntary” church in the pre- 
sent day, ours is one—or, rather, is “ the voluntary church,” except so 
far as “ voluntary” means, that we are to abandon all that holy men, 
in better days, consecrated to God’s service, and then to see how 
much those of this day will restore; strip the “ doors of the temple of 
the’ Lord’s house of the gold, and give it to Assyria,” “ take the sea 
from off the brazen oxen that were under it, and put it upon a pave- 
ment of stones, (2 Kings, xvi. 17,) and then essay how we can re- 
place it; first commit sacrilege, and then make a free-will offering, 
and boast of the largeness of our munificence in the dole which would 
succeed it. This is the wickedness, the hypocrisy, the rparov pevioc 
of the “ pseudo-voluntary”’ system ; for ifit meant only that the church, 
as well as the several sects of dissenters, was to have no grants from 
the state, this is but what we have arrived at already, one only acces- 
sion from the state now being (as it is a great one) the recommendation 
from his Majesty to contribute ourselves to the several religious ob- 
jects of our church. Setting, then, this abuse of the word “ volun- 
tary” aside, ours still, in some degree, retains its character of a “ vo- 
luntary” church. Nay, it would, as I said, be very sad, if, with the 
abundant means possessed by her members, she were not doing more 
than all the several sects of dissentients from her, even including the 
funds which they derive from churchmen. 

But setting aside all comparison with sects, or with times imme- 
diately preceding, or all vindication in man’s sight, the one real ques- 
tion is, How stand we in the sight of God? Are we making such 
earnest exertions in extending His kingdom, in withstanding the in- 
roads of His and our enemy, in “ giving light to them among us who 
sit in darkness,” in Christianizing our land, as would make us hope 
that He will lift up the light of His countenance upon us, and bless us, 
that He will not move our candlestick out of its place? 1 dare not so 
anticipate the judgment of God, as to say that we are not; but who 
will dare to say or think that we are? 1 mean not that, in any case, 
our deeds could stand the righteous judgment of God; yet still there 
are deeds, there are “ works, and charity, and services, and faith, and 
patience” which he commandeth (Rev. ii. 19), for which he alloweth 
a church to stand; and for the absence of which he removeth them ; 
have we these? Was it not the very curse of restored Judah—* Is it 
time for you, O ye, to dwell in your cieled houses, and this house lie 
waste ? Now, therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, ConstpeR YOUR 
ways. Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to little; and when ye 
brought it home, I did blow it away. Why? saith the Lord of 
Hosts. Because of mine house that is waste; and ye run, every 
man to his own house.’’ And shall we, then, accustom ourselves (to 
take one instance only) to count by tens of thousands those who, in 
our metropolis alone, live by “ profaning the temple of the Holy 
-Ghost ?”” Shall we inure ourselves, as to a thrice-told tale, to hear 
of the myriads who subsist by breaking the Seventh or the Eighth Com- 
mandment ; of quarters of our metropolis which are “ sinks of iniquity ; 
of “ hells’ in .our Christian city; of the innumerable multitude to 

' whom the weekly sabbath is a day of rest from labour that they may 
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labour only in serving sin, whom each Lord’s-day.is leading’ dowry 
nearer to hell, instead of lifting up to heaven? Shall we hear, day 
by day, of drunkenness, debauchery, brutality, profaneness, reigning 
among those who were once made “ members of Christ and heirs of 
heaven,” and turn on the other side as if it concerned not:us ?» Is 
all this utterly irremediable ? Did not Christ die for them? Did 
not Christ come to seek and save such as them? And wills He not 
that even they should yet “call upon the name of the Lord, and: be 
saved ?’’ Does he not yet “ continue to them life and time of repent- 
ance, that they may be saved ?”’ “ But how shall they call on Himyin 
whom they have not believed? And how believe in Him of:whom 
they have not heard? And how hear, without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach unless they be sent? As it is written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!’ It is the most grievous curse of 
negligence and sin, that we become inured to it; speak of it as though 
it were a necessary evil—as if it did not concern men’s souls—as if 
all this life and another, God’s promises and his threatenings, heaven 
and hell, were a dream, and all unreal, except the comforts and indul- 
gences to which we are accustomed! For do we believe that “ they 
who turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars, for ever and 
ever?’ Do we believe that he who soweth sparingly, shall reap 
also sparingly; and he which sOWETH BOUNTIFULLY, SHALL REAP 
ALSO BOUNTIFULLY ? Have we heard our Saviour’s bidding, sELL 
THAT YE HAVE, AND GIVE ALMS: provide yourself bags which wax 
not old, A TREASURE IN THE HEAVENS THAT FAILETH NOT? Anddo 
we grudge ourselves all this reward? Are we so bound down to the 
things, and customs, and measures of this world, as to have no long- 
ing for this greater glory which Christ has promised to the greater 
sacrifices? Shall we act as if we, too, purposed to reverse our 
Saviour’s teaching, and to “lay up for ourselves treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal ;’’ and not “lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal ?” Is it nothing to “ shine as the stars for ever and 
ever ;’’ nothing “to reap bountifully;” nothing to have a treasure, 
which, when these few years are over, still shall never fail; nothing 
to have the blessings of those to whom our bounty has been blessed 
to their everlasting salvation ; nothing to have our Saviour’s praise’? 
And yet all this must be as nothing to us; we must count all this as 
nothing, if we be not induced to sacrifice of what God has lent us, 
largely, bountifully, to our own inconvenience, like the blessed 
apostles, (for so only were it a sacrifice,) to attain it. 

I cannot believe that men would be so dull, so unbelieving, that we 
should have so few instances of self-devoting charity ; that men would 
think our Saviour’s precepts so impracticable; that we should: be 
giving hundreds instead of thousands, thousands for tens of thou- 
sands; that we should so shut up all the bowels of compassion to our 
poor brethren, who, untaught, unrecalled, without (as far as we are 
concerned) one warning voice, have fallen back into the dominion of 
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Satan ; that we should fall so far short of the ages which we call 
“ dark,’’ in self-denying Christian charity, did we, the clergy, more 
faithfully, more explicitly, more uncompromisingly demand for our 
God what is his due, and, from our fellow-Christians, what would be 
their everlasting reward. 

We are afraid of seeming to exalt human merit; we speak of 
pardon, acceptance, reconciliation; but we shrink from speaking of 
what is one great end and object of our pardon, acceptance, recon- 
ciliation—viz., God's glory in our acceptable labour and service 
through His great strength, and—reward proportionate. The very 
name “reward’’ sounds strangely to us; and yet it is our blessed 
Saviour’s promise, “ Great is your reward in heaven.” And thus, 
since we have lost sight of one main-spring to noble Christian action, 
which God has placed within the heart of man, can we marvel at the 
poorness of our attainments? Yet they are not our works, but God’s, 
“ who worketh in us to will and to do of his good pleasure.” W hy, 
then, should we shrink, or rather is it not ungrateful to shrink, from 
declaring that they are good works, because w rought in Him and by 
Him, by the stre ngth which He supplies us as being members of His 
Son; and that He will reward us openly ? 

By some great effort alone can the ground, which we have lost to 
Satan, be recovered ; the souls, which we have given over to his king- 
dom, be set free. It is not by petty insulated efforts here and there, 
by making up a breach here ¢ and there in the shattered walls of our 
Zion, while the enemy is pouring in like a flood through other avenues 
which we have allowed to decay, that we can now be saved. The 
wall must be built (as in the days of Nehemiah) “so that there was 
no breach left therein.”” Then shall “our enemies be much cast 
down, for they shall perceive that the work is the work of God.” 
(Neh. vi. 1, 16.) So also shall “ the good hand of the Lord our 
God be upon us.” 

Would, then, (to take this one case only,) we might profit by the 
cale ulations already made of the hundreds ‘of thousands who, in ‘Lon- 
don, cannot, if they would, hear the word of God, that we w vuld “count 
the cost,’” not content with reducing a parish of 120,000 souls to 
50,000 ; but really examine what w ould be needed, in order to pro- 
vide every one (not already provided) with a place in the house of 
God, and with one who should and could care for his soul. It will 
be a mighty undertaking ; but the saying of a heathen has become a 
proverb—* Possunt, quia posse videntur.”” Much more, then, when 
the strength and ability is not ours, but of God. ‘The more arduous 
the task, the more apparently hopeless, the less one can calculate 
upon any human means, so much the more full of hope, yea, so much 
the more certain would it be of accomplishment, because it must be 
begun, continued, ended, in dependance upon God. It becomes pos- 
sible, because, in human sight, it is impossible. Be the sum required 
what it may, if the work be but begun, with faith in God, and an 

earnest desire for his glory, it will be accomplished. It concerns us 
all, London, as the heart of our social system, must be, and is, day 
by day more manifestly, circulating health or disease, religion or pro- 
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faneness, the fear of God or atheism, in every corner of our land. It 
is felt also. by many to be the concern of all. There are thousands 
who would gladly contribute to the great work, as soon as it should 
be set about in earnest. As long as mere palliatives are adopted,— 
a church or chapel erected here and there,—it is rno¢ our concern; we 
have labours like this, each in our own neighbourhood, to look to ; 
but when the clergy of the Metropolis shall set themselves indeed, 
under the authority of the heads of the church, to remedy this 
crying evil as a whole, “to lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes, and enlarge the borders of thy tents,’’ then it will be, 
and will be felt to be, the concern of all. It is the very will 
of God that we should take a deeper interest, make gladder, readier 
sacrifices, exert greater energies, nay, and have greater strength to 
exert, in great undertakings; for he has planted the impulse in our 
hearts; we are carried beyond ourselves by a power which we feel 
not to be our own, with a feeling, and a longing, and an energy, which 
masters all petty calculations, overwhelms the sense of self, overpowers 
our natural misgivings and despondencies, forbids us to contemplate 
obstacles, (which, because not contemplated, sinks into nothing,) 
gives us strength which removes mountains, because it is the strength 
of faith—strength which, because we know not whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, we know to be of God. God has shewn us a little 
type of this in the natural world, in mere human excitement and 
human feelings. How often have heights been gained, whereat those 
who gained them wondered how they came up thither. And if 
this be so, for things of sense, for perishing interests, for some petty 
object in this fleeting world, how mach more, when the question is 
about things which shall last for ever, about rescuing men’s souls 
from hell, about peopling the bright courts of heaven with immortal 
and happy souls, to praise and bless God for ever and ever, yea, and 
in God and for God to bless us also, who have been His instruments 
in bringing back to Christ’s fold the sheep for which He, the Good 
Shepherd, shed his precious blood 

The details of such a plan can best be given by those in authority ; 
but they ought to know that there are those who would gladly “ lay 
up treasures in heaven’’ by parting with their treasure here, who 
would make sacrifices, who look with sickening hearts at the undis- 
puted reign of Satan in portions of our metropolis, at the spiritual 
starvation of myriads “ baptized into the same Body’’ with themselves, 
who would gladly contribute their share, if they were but directed. 
L would not say anything disputable upon such a subject as this; 
yet this might be said without offence, that while we have been cir- 
culating the Bible in foreign tongues, sending forth missionaries into 
the isles of the sea, educating slaves, assaying the conversion of the 
Jews, we have fearfully neglected a domestic duty. And it is idle, 
and worse than idle, tospeak—I will not say boastfully, (although this 
also were probably very true,) but exultingly, of the hundred or 
fifty thousands annually collected for the one or the other religious 
parpose abroad, while our own homes are left desolate. At all events, 
this we should have donegwnd not left the other undone. 
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But it is not such objects as these which interfere, except so far 
that they satisfy us that we are doing something, that people go to 
hear of the result of missionary exertions in the one place, or the in- 
creased study of God’s word in another, until they live in this atmo. 
sphere, and forget that, within a few yards of the fair streets through 
which the y go to boar. of these glad tidings from foreign lands, there 
are tens of thousands whom that word never reached, who never, 
perhaps, were within the house of God, except perhaps when at bap. 
tism “ they received the seal which now (in St. Augustine’s language ) 
convicts them to be deserters, but avails not to their crown.”” “The 
diseased have ye not strengthened ; neither have ye healed that which 
was sick; neither have ye bound up that which was broken; neither 
have ye brought again that which was driven away ; neither have ye 
sought that which was lost. And they are scattered because there is 
no shepherd ; and they become meat to all the beasts of the field 
when they are scattered. My sheep wander through all the moun- 
tains, and upon. every high hill, yea, my flock is seattered upon all the 
face of the earth, and none doth search nor seek after them.’ "—( Ezek. 
Xxxlv. d—6.) 

But for such objects as these, there would be enough, and more than 
enough; they would hinder no good work ; such scattering increaseth, 

The real hindrance is, that we are accustomed to such petty measures 
of giving, that we make comforts of luxuries, and necessaries of com- 
forts, and necessity of “ what is becoming in our station,’’ and a 
gospel-rule of the world’s standard, until we have no room left for 
any but petty contributions ; and then, because a mighty stream has 
been formed out of the 100,000 little rivulets which have been poured 
into it, there we mirror ourselv es and our contributions in that vast 
tide, and forget how mean and contemptible they in themselves were. 
Our whole system of alms-giving and religious contributions is one 
vast system of self-deceit, in which we magnify ourselves in our own 
sight, and, in the bustle of what is being done around us, contrive to 
forget the poorness of our own share, as well as that great day where- 
in we shall have to give account, not of what was done in our day, 
but of what we did, gave, sacrificed, abandoned, denied ourselves for 
His sake, who for our sakes became poor. God give us all grace, to 
answer this to ourselves, that so we may be able to answer it to our 
endless glory, and receive His reward in the presence of His holy 
angels, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, Croydon Church .....0.ssssescessseseesees Oct. 4. 


Lishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral...........ccccsccsceseeseeeeeeee Sept. 20. 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Ecelesh aie tall eececere scseese Oct. 4 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Cathedral, St. Asaph ........ eseceenes eocesceese eve Oct. 4. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Palace, Wells .......... scscsccseeeceeses . Oct. TR. 


Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral ........cccccccsecsseessseesseree Oct. 18. 
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DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Armstrong, John ...... Bea. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells | 
Arkwright, Hd. see. Bea. Trinity Camb. Lichtield and Coventry vay 
Barber, Re ...ccccceeeees B.A. St. John's Camb. Lichfield and Coventry , 
Barker, Wm. Gibbs... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells 1 
Bennett, Joshua......... Beas Christ Church Oxford Hereford if 
Bertles, R. D. B....... Bea. Pembroke Camb. Bath ang, ells i 
Bickerstaff, Roger...... B.A. Trinity Dublin St. Asay a 
Boughey, J. F. F....... BA. Christ Church Oxford Lichfiela and Coventry \ 
Burnett, Richard Parry( Literate) Bath and Wells Bir 
Cheshire, Henry F. .... pea. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells a Bae 
Clark, E. Le ....ecceeee Beas Trinity Camb. Lichfield sud Coventry ; i 
Emerson, Charles, ( Literate) Llandaff 
Garbett, George........- m.a. Brazennose Oxford Hereford ’ 
Gleadowe, R. W. ...... Bea. Caius Camb. Lichfield and Coventry ; 
Harston, E....cccceceseeee Bea. Clare Hall Camb. Lichtield and Coventry 1 
Hodgson, John Fisher, 2a. Christ Chureh Oxtord Abp. of Canterbury 
Hodgson, John George, 8.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury ' 
Hughes, William ..... - BA. St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Lier, Charles Marriott, s.a. Trinity Oxford Bath and Wells 
Luscombe, Samuel ... B.A. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
Macdougall, J. ......... B.A.  Brasennose Oxford Lichfield and Coventry ; 
Oxlad, Kobert, ( Literate) Llandaff 
Price, Joht.....0..cccceee BA. Jesus Oxford St. Asaph TH 
Sinclair, W...... teeveeeee SCeLe St. Mary’s Hall Oxford Lichtield and Coventry | 
Williams, David......... Beas Jesus Oxford St. Asaph a ba 
Wills, John ..ccccccceee BA’ Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
PRIESTS. | 

Darker, F< Hicsscses wee BA. St. John's Camb. Hereford r 
Browne, John Dennis, b.a. Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells . 
Buckeridge, Arthur N. m.a. St. John’s Oxford Bath and Wells 

Child, S. ....ccccccccccceee MeAe St. John’s Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

Clark, Thomas ......... p.A. Pembroke Oxford Bath and Wells 

Coles, James Stratton, Ba. Emmanuel Camb. Bath and Wells 

Cooper, Edward......... B.ceL. Trinity Hall Camb. Llandaff 

Dawson,* John ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin St. Asaph 

Daniel, Henry T. ..... » BA St. Peter's Camb. Bath and Wells 

Edwards, Lodowich,( Literate) St. David's Llandaff 

Gibbes, Heneage ...... mea. Downing Camb. Bath and Wells 

Goddard, D. W. eos BA. Exeter Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 

CODE, Fs cenccseecrenis » BA. Queen's Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

Hamilton, H..........06 B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Lichfield and Coventry 

Hillyard, T. ..... eeeesse MeAs Brasennose Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

Horner, J. S. H. ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 

Isaacson, S. ....se00e2e. BAe Sydney Sussex Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

James, Charles ......... Mea. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 


James, William, ( Literate) 


St. David's 


Llandaff 


Johnson, J. .....0c00- wee BeA. Catharine Hall Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
ee M.A. Trinity Dublin Lichfield and Coventry 
Montgomery, Robert . Bea. Lincoln Oxford St. Asaph 

Morgan, William ...... Ba. Wadham Oxford Llandatf 

Peake, ae B.A. Jesus Oxford Llandaff 

Strickland, John......... 4.4. Wadham Oxford Hereford 








ee eee oe ee 

















* The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph has also licensed the above-named Mr. Dawson to 
the Curaey of Dyserth, in the County of Flint; Mr. Bickerstaff to the Curaey of St. 
Martin's, in the County of Salop; Mr. Price tothe Curaey of Northop, in the County 
of Flint; and Mr. Williams to the Curacy of Llansaintffraid Glan Conway, in the 
County of Denbigh. 
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§92 ECCLESIASTICAL INTBLLIGENCE. 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Taylor, Henry John... 8.4. Emmanuel Camb. Bath and Wells 
Williams, Thomas...... Ba. Jesus Oxford Llandaff 
Williams, John ......... Bea. Trinity Dublin Llandaff 


Wirgman, A.......+... BA. St. Peter's Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 


At a Private Ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on Sunday, the 11th 
of October, Thomas Blundell (Literate) was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests, 

The Lord Bishop of Bristol purposes to hold two Ordinations in every year, in the 
months of January and June. All Candidates are required to transmit the requisite 
papers to his Lordship, on or before the Ist of December and Ist of May ; after which 
due notice will be given of the time and place of examination, and day of Ordination 
The Bishop desires that Candidates for Deacon's Orders will wait upon his Lordship in 
person, three months previous to the Ordination months. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Arnold, Charles...... .- Afternoon Lecturer of St. Martin's, Birmingham 
Bussell, J. G., Vicar of Newark, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Nottingham 
Curry, N. B., Perpetual Curate of Brimington, near Chesterfield, a Surrogate for the 


Diocese 
Gilderdale, John .... Afternoon Lecturer of the Parish Church of Halifax 
Hyde, John ..... --- One of the City Lecturers at Oxford 
Myers, Thomas ..... «»» Head Master of the Royal Naval School 


Owen, Ellis Anwyl, of Llanenddwyn, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bangor 

Philpotts, 'T'., Vicar of Gwennap, Cornwall, a Surrogate for the Diocese 

Taylor, Charles, jun..... Prebendary of Moreton Parva, in Hereford Cathedral 

Winstanley, J. B. .... The separate Chaplaincies of St. James's Cemetery and the 
Town Gaol, Liverpool 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Barker, Fred. .... St. Mary, Edge Hill, 


Fe Lancashire 
P. C., Liverpool 


Baker, Thomas .... Hartlebury R. Worees. Worces. Bishop of Worcester 
Campbell, J. W..... Eye V. Suffolk = Norwich Sir E. Kerrison, bt. 
Cartwright, W.H. Dudley V. Worces. Worces. Earl Dudley 
Clarke, R. P....... Cricket St. Thomas R. Somerset B.& W. Lord Bridport 

. . Lydgate in Saddles- 2...) Ws Rev. W. R. Hay, 
Comes 18. caccacese Hes A ( York Chester } Vicar of Rodidale 
- ‘ Minister of the New ? ,- ; ; 
Cole, Wm. S....... + Church, Dover  § Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Crane, Edwin...... Crowle V. Worces. Worces. Samuel Crane, Esq. 
Crawford, C. H... Oldswinford R. Worces. Worces. Lord Foley 

Drage, C.  ...000 Westerfield R. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Fade, John Davie. Aycliffe V. Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Eckley, John ...... Credenhill R. Hereford Teref. gr nis own ere 

¢ sentation 


The Master, Fellows, 
& Scholars of Cor- 
pus Christi Coll., 


§ Fulmodeston w. 


Greene, T. *sere9°) Croxton R Norfolk Norwich 


Cambridge 
Hansell, Peter .... Kingsdon R. Somerset B&W. Mr. Tucker 
Hanson, J. A....... Burghill R. Hereford Hereford B. Biddulph, Esq. 
Hawkesley, J. W. Redruth Cornwall Exon. Lady Basset 
Hollingsworth, A. } aera ‘a Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. Wilcox 
Hutton, John....... Knipton R. Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 


Money, James D.. Sternfield R. Suffolk = Norwich Wm. Long, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 


Pinder, F. F....... Gosforth R. Cumberl. Chester Mrs. W. Senhouse 
Powell, Samuel .... Detton R. Hereford Hereford James Blissett, Esq. 
Price, Thomas ... Shellesley Walsh R. Worces. Worces. Lord Foley 
Richards, Russell. Wooton Courteney R. Somerset B. & W. Eton College 


West, Thomas de eae D. Ce {Suffolk — Norwich Marquis of Bristol 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Brown, William Henry, Rector of St. Peter's, Island of Leynan, Demerara 
Booker, Luke...... Dudley V. Worces. Worces. Earl Dudley 
Boor, L. J., Chaplain of the County Prisons and Lunatic Asylum, Bodmin, and Master 
of the Bodmin Grammar School 
Campbell, J. Courtenay, Bourton-on-the- Water 
Great Thurlow V. = Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
& Nacton R. w. . eer 
Levington V. Suffolk Norwich 
and Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 
Cumberbatch, Edward Carlton, Reading 
Prebendary of Here- 
Picart, Samuel ~} ford Cathedral, and 
Hartlebury R. Worces. Worces. Bishop of Worcester 
Prebendary of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, & 
oo Yarmouth | norfolk Norwich D. & C, of Norwich 


Western, Charles . Kingham Oxon. Oxon. Mrs. Foley 


Cullam, P i eeeteetee 


Turner, Richard . 


mee = 


SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Allan Mackenzie, to the Church and Parish of Kilmuir Wester, in the 
presbytery and shire of Ross, vacant by the death of the Rev. Roderick Mackenzie ; 
patron, the King. 

The Rev. Charles Nairn, to the Church and Parish of Forgan, or St. Phillans, in 
the presbytery of St. Andrew’s and shire of Fife, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Maule ; patron, the King. 

The Rev. Henry Moncrieff, to the Church and Parish of Baldernock, in the presby- 
tery of Dumbarton and shire of Stirling, vacant by the death of the Rev. John M‘Ewen; 
patron, the King. 

DEATH. 


At Eskdalemuir, in the 69th year of his age, and the 44th of his ministry, the Rev. 


William Brown, D.D., Minister of that Parish, and author of the “ Antiquities of 


the Jews,” 
— 


IRELAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


; Rev. Edward N. Hoare, to the Rectory of St. Lawrence, Limerick, void by the re- 
signation of the Rev. H. Lefroy ; patrons, the Mayor and Corporation of Limerick.. 
Rev. John West, to the Curacy of St. Anne’s, Dublin, in the room of the Rev. Mr. 
Latouche, deceased. 
Rev. Brabazon W. Disney, to the Archdeaconry of Raphoe. 
Rev. Mr, Hoops, to the Parish of Glankeen ; patron, the Archbishop of Cashel. 
Rev. Joseph Druett, M.A., to the Rectory of Denn, in the County of Cavan. 


Vor. VII.—WNorv, 1835. 4G 
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UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD. 


Saturday, October 10. 

On Thursday last, the Rev.G.Rowley, D.D., 
and Master of University College, having been 
re-nominated Vice-Chancellor by his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and the nomination 
being approved by Convocation, took the oaths 
of office, and entered upon the duties of the 
Vice-Chancellorship for his fourth year, with 
the accustomed 7 es ag The following 
Heads of Houses were afterwards nominated 
by the new Vice-Chancellor, to act as Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors during his absence from the 
University : — 

Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol ; Dr. Jones, 
Rector of Exeter ; Dr. Gilbert, Principal of 
Brasennose ; Dr. Bridges, President of Corpus. 

Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring De- 
grees, on the following days in the present 
Term, viz. :-—This day (Saturday), the 10th ; 
Thursday, the 22nd; and Thursday, the 29th 
of October.—Thursday, the 12th; Thursday, 
the 19th; and Thursday, the 26th of Novem- 
ber.—And on Thursday, the 3rd ; Thursday, 
the 10th; and Thursday, the 17th of De- 
cember. 

Tue New Turorocicat Prizes.—Thie 
late Mrs. E. D. Denyer, by her last Will, be- 
queathed a sum of money to. the Chancellor, 


Masters, and Scholars of the University of 


Oxford, in order to found two prizes of thirty 
pounds each, for the two best discourses in 
English on certain Theological subjects, which 
bequest could not be accepted by the Univer- 
sity, the regulations of the testatrix being in- 
consistent with the statutes. 

By a decree of the High Court of Chancery, 
the sum so bequeathed by Mrs. Denyer es- 
cheated to his Majesty, who has since been 
graciously pleased to grant the same to the 
University by his Royal warrant, directing 
that “ the dividends thereof shall be every 
year supplied in equal moieties to two inembers 
of the University, for two several prize disser- 
tations in English, to be composed on some 
of the subjects named in the will of the late 
Mrs. E. D. Denyer, such two subjects to be 
selected yearly, and the prizes in respect of such 
dissertations to be adjudged by the Viee-Chan- 
cellor, the two Divinity Professors, and the 
two Proctors for the time being.” And his 
Majesty further directed, that the persons who 
shall be entitled to write for the said prizes, 
shall be “ in Deacon’s orders at least, and 
shall on the last day appointed for the delivery 
of the compositions to the registrar of the 
University, have entered on the eighth and 
not exceeded the tenth year from their ma- 
triculation; and also that the compositions 
to which the prizes shall be from time to time 
adjudged, shall be read in the Divinity School 
on some day in full term, to be fixed by the 
Vice-Chancellor.” 


NEWS. 


The declaration of trust was approved by 
Convocation, and the University seal affixed 
to the same, on the 2nd day of April, 1835. 

The subjects for the year 1836 are— 

On the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy 

Trinity. 

On the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 

jor the Salvation of Man. 

The compositions are to be sent, under a 
sealed cover, to the registrar of the University 
on or before Tuesday, the Ist day of March, 
1836. None will be received after that day, 
The author is required to conceal his name, 
and to distinguish his composition by what 
motto he pleases ; sending at the same time, 
his name, and the date of his matriculation, 
sealed up under another cover, with the motto 
inscribed upon it 

October 17. 


Yesterday, Mr. J. G. we 5 a and Mr. 
H. King were admitted Scholars of Wadham 
College. 

The Rev. Dr. Bandinel, as Principal Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, has appointed Mr. J. 
Norris janitor of the Public Library, with the 
custody of the Picture Gallery and Arundel 
Marbles. 

October 24. 


On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—A. R. Adams, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Macleod, Uni- 
versity; Rev. T. L. Williams, University; 
Rev. A. Isham, Fellow of All Souls’; Rev. 
R. J. Dawes, Worcester ; Rev. G. W. Lewis, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. R. Leigh, Brasennose ; 
Rev. G. Cardew, Exeter; A. Smith, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. J. Brown, Jesus; T. 
J. Williams, Jesus; S. R. Hughes, Jesus; G. 
Rainier, Brasennose; I. N. Allen, Magdalen 
Hall; A. K. Thompson, Queen’s ; C, Carr, 
Exeter ; F. S. Gawthern, Exeter; W. F. 
Croome, Wadham; T. H. Taunton, Oriel; 
W. H. Pearson, Christ Church ; P. Black, 
Christ Church. 

-—__ 


CAMBRIDGE. 


———. 


Friday, October 2. 

Yesterday morning, E. H. Bunbury, R 
Stevenson, W. Forsyth, J. W. Donaldson, and 
H. Goulburn, Bachelors of Arts, of Trinity 
College, were elected Fellows of that Society. 

There will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of the ensuing Michaelmas term :— 

Saturday... Oct. 10, at ten. 

Wednesday, —— 14, at eleven. 

Wednesday, —— 28, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Nov. 18, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2, at eleven. 

Wednesday, —— 16, (end of term) at ten. 
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October 16. 


On Saturday last, the 10th instant (being 
the first day of term), the following gentlemea 
were elected University Officers for the year 
ensuing :— 

Proctors — Rev. G. F. Nicholas, M.A.., 
King’s; Rev. J. W.L. Heaviside, M.A., Sid- 
ney Sussex. 

“Moderators— Rev. S. Earnshaw, M.A., St. 
John’s; Rev. H. Philpott, M.A., Catharine 
Hall. 

Scrutators — Rev. W. Mandell, B. D., 
Queen's; Rev. J. Lodge, M. A., Magdalene. 

Taxors—Rev. W. Potter, M. A., St. Peter’s ; 
H. Kuhff, M.A., Catharine Hall. 

At the same congregation, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon A. Fen- 
nell, of Queen's ; W. Mayhew, of Trinity ; and 
F .O, Smith, of Christ's. 
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On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were admitted the Caput for the ensuing 
year :— 

" The Vice Chancellor; W. Webb, D.D., 
Master of Clare Hall— Divinity ; W. Frere, 
1D.C.L., Master of Downing College—Law ; 
F, Thackeray, M.D., Emmanuel— Physie ; 
T. Dickes, M.A., Jesus—Sen. Non Regent ; 
R. Birkett, M.A., Emmanuel— Sen, Regent. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
Rev. G. Thackeray, M. A., of King’s, and 
the Rev. J. Saunders, M. A., of Sidney Sussex, 
were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

At the same Congregation, the following 
degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Physice—J. F. Bernard, Corpus 
Christi. 

Masters of Arts—H. Eley, St. Peter's; 
W. C. Charriere, Christ's. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


PPOPIPDP PLL POP OLD DD 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons —The lady of the Rev. Alex. Benn 
Russell, Lilley R., Herts; of Rev. C. P. Vi- 
vian, Wellingborough, Northampton ; of Rev. 
H. Addington Simcoe, Penheale, near Laun- 


ceston; of Rev. T. Myers, Camberwell ; of 


Rev. W. Hicks, Coberley R., Gloucestershire ; 
of Rey. R. Seymour, Mapledurham House, 
near Reading ; of Rev. C. Herbert, Chelten- 
ham; of Rev. F. C. Blackstone, Heckfield V.; 
of Rev. W. A. Chatfield, V. of Stotfold, Beds ; 


of Rev, W. A. C. B. Cave, Flixton P.; of 


Rev. R. Gardner, Cranfield, Beds; of Rev. 
J. Fenn, Blackheath Park; of Rey. E. Dix, 
Truro R,, Cornwall. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. 
Nash, Cossington, near Bridgewater ; of Rev. 
J. Richards, Guildford; of Rev. S. E. Fors- 
ter, Carlton Lodge, Lincolnshire; of Rev. C. 
Lawson, Lumley Lodge, Richmond; of Rev. 
H.D. Clarke, Arreton, Isle of Wight ; of Rev. 
(i. Moberley, Clifton; of Rev. T. Loveday, 
East Ilsley, R., Berks; of Rev. H. Baker, 
Gireetham, near Rutland; of Rev. F. G. Lu- 
gard, Hungerton V., near Leicester; of Rev. 
J. HH. Stevenson, Coddington, 


MARRIAGES, 


The Rev. David Morton, r. of Harleston, 
Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of 
the Rev. T. Morgan, D.D., r. of Llanvaches, 
Monmouthshire ; Rev. H. Edgell, of Oak End, 
near Chalfont St. Peter’s, to Jane Esther, d. 
of the late Capt. Cocksedge, of St. Edmund's 
Hill, Suffolk; Rev. J. S. Wilkins, B.A., of 
(Queen's College, Camb., to Rebecca, youngest 
d. of the late R. Hart, Esq., of Bishop's Hall, 
Hull ; Rev. T. Wall, M.A., of Caius Colleve, 
Camb., to Louisa Elizabeth, youngest d. of the 
Rev. J. Forster, v. of Tunstead, Norfolk; Rev. 
R. Pulleine, of Spennithorne, Yorkshire, to 
Susan, eldest d. of the late Hieronyinus lur- 


mister, Esq., of Burntwood Lodge, Surrey ; 
Rev. E. B. tlliott, M.A,, r. of Tuxford, Not- 
tinghamshire, to Harriett, d. of Sir R. Steele, 
Bart.; Rev. J. Keble, M.A., Protesser of 
Poetry, and Fellow of Oricl College, Oxon, to 
Charlotte, youngest d. of the late Rev. George 
Clarke, r. of Hampton Mersey, Gloucester- 
shire; Rev. Stuart Majendie, v. of Longdon, 
Staffordshire, and third s. of the late Lord bi- 
shop of Bangor, to Mary Angelina, second d. 
of the late Michael Hughes, Esq., of Sherdley 
House, near St. Helen’s; Rev. T. Bedford, to 
Hannah, d. of Mr. John Russell, architect, 
both of Whittlesea; Rev. H. E. Knatehbull, 
to Pleasance, youngest d. of the late Thomas 
Bagge, Esq., of Stradseth Hall, Norfolk ; Rev. 
G. Maynard, M.A., of Caius College, Camb., 
to Emma, youngest d. of the late Edward 
Shaw, Esq., of Kussell-place, rhage ae 
London; Rev. Lawrence Ottley, B.A., of 
Trinity College, Camb., to Elizabeth, eldest d. 
of the Rev. John Bickersteth, v. of Acton, 
Suffolk; Rev. G. Allan, of Brompton, to Re- 
becea, youngest d. of Robert Briant, Esq., of 
Stockwell, Surrey ; Rev. H. G. Johnson, son 
of the late Sir J. A. Johnson Walsh, (Queen's 
county, to Margaret, eldest d. of the Rev. S. 
Jocelyn Otway; Rev. P. Hansell, M.A., Fel- 
low of University College, to Elizabeth Anne, 
eldest surviving d. of the Rev. T. F. Corrance, 
v. of Great Glenn, Leicestershire; Rev. John 
Purton, M.A. r. of Oldbury, Salop, to So- 
phia, d. of the late Lionel Lampet, Esq., of 
Bridgenorth ; Rev. R. Sarjeant, of Red Hil, 
near Worcester, to Sarah, relict of R. Bate- 
man, Esq., surgeon, late of Bengeworth; Rev. 
J. H. Sbarwood, of Lambourn, Essex, to 
Maria, fifth d. of Lancelot Haslope, Esq. , of 
Highbury Lodge, Middlesex; Rev. Elijah 
Hoole, to Elizabeth, third d. of Charles Chubb, 
! sq., of Barneshury Park, Islington; Rev. J. 
(°, Giallawav, M.A., of West Bromwich, Staf- 
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596 EVENTS OF 


fordshire, to Esther, eldest d. of W. Marling, 
Esq., of the Field House, near Stroud; Rev. 
R. Cowpland, B.A., to Jane, only child of the 
late James Epworth, Esq.; Rev. A. Johnes, 
of Garth Mill, Montgomeryshire, to Anne, 
fourth d. of the late Rev. H. Oakeley, D.D., 
of Oakeley, Salop; Rev. W. H. Teate, B.A., 
c. of Batley, to Margaret, | d. of Edward 
Ellerton, Esq., of Roundbay, Yorkshire ; Rev. 
R. Latham, r. of Great Catworth, to Ara- 


THE MONTH. 


bella, youngest d. of the late R. Wagstaff, 
Esq., of Newark; Rev. George Skinner, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, to 
Lucy, youngest d. of Alexander Dury, Esq., of 
Hadley ; Rev. W. Rigden, B.A., of Fonthill, 
Wilts, to Sarah, — d. of the late Jesse 
Gregson, Esq., of Wigsell, Sussex ; Rev. W, 
Harris, one of the Assistant Ministers of Shef. 
field, to Eliza, second d. of Samuel Revell, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ** Events’’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Camprince.—On Friday, Sept. 18th, 
the inhabitants of the parish of St. Andrew 
the Great, in this town, gave a dinner to 
the Rev. Temple Chevalier, and presented 
him with a handsome piece of plate, as a 
small token of their gratitude and esteem 
for his faithful services during his vicarial 
ministry of thirteen years. On Sunday 
the rev. gentleman preached a farewell 
sermon, 


the altar is a small door-way, through 
which the priest must have entered. The 
chancel was exactly 6 feet; leaving 19 feet 
for the congregation, who were accom- 
modated with stone seats, 19 inches wide 
and 14 inches high, attached to the west, 
north, and south walls of the nave. In the 
centre of the nave, in the south wall, isa 
neat Saxon arched door-way, highly orna- 
mented, 7 feet 4 inches high, by 2 feet 
4 inches wide. The key-stone of the arch 


CORNWALL. 
A richly-embossed silver waiter, pur- 
chased by the proceeds of a general sub- 


projects 8 inches, on which is rudely sculp- 
tured a tiger’s head. The floor was com- 
posed of sand and lime, under which bodies 
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scription among the parishioners, and con- 
taining the following inscription, has been 
presented to the Rev, R. Dunning, A.M., 
curate of Rame, Cornwall:—“ Presented 
to the Rev. R. Dunning, A.M., by the 
parishioners of Rame, in token of their 
esteem, affection, and regard for his 
pious, friendly, and charitable conduct, 
during a residence of eleven years—1855.” 
— Bristol Journal. 

Discovery or an Ancient Cuurcn IN 
Cornwatt.—At Perranporth, Mr. Michell 
has recently removed the sand from the 
oldest church in this parish, which ap- 
pears to have been overwhelmed by it, 
according to tradition, supported faintly 
by records, 500 or 600 years ago. This 
church is probably one of the most ancient 
ever laid open, and wants nothing to render 
it as complete as when first erected, ex- 
cept the roof and doors. The length of the 
church, within the walls, is 25 feet ; with- 
out, 50; the breadth within, 124 ; and the 
eight of the walls the same, At the east- 
ecn end is a neat altar of stone, covered with 
lime, 4 feet long, by 24 wide, and 3 feet high, 
Fight inches above the centre of the altar 
is a recess in the wall, in which probably 
stood a crucifix, and on the north side of 


were unquestionably buried, the skeletons 
of two having been discovered. It is very 
remarkable, that no vestige of a window 
can be fourd, unless a small aperture of 
inconsiderable dimensions, in the south 
wall of the chancel, and which is 10 feet 
above the surface of the floor, should be 
considered one. It must therefore be pre- 
sumed that the service must have been 
performed by the light of tapers, Around 
this interesting building lie thousands of 
human bones exposed to desecration, the 
winds having removed the sand in which 
they were deposited.—Old England. 


CUMBERLAND, 


On Friday, October 2, the Rev. Wm. 
Sowerby, late curate of St. Jobn’s and St. 
Bridget’s, Beckermet, near Egremont, on 
his retirement from the former curacy, re- 
ceived a highly honourable and gratifying 
token of the respect and goodwill of the 
inhabitants of St. John’s and their neigh- 
bours. On that day, be was waited on by 
the churchwardens, and a deputation of 
the inhabitants, who requested his ac- 
ceptance of an elegant tea-pot, and other 
articles, of silver, and of the value of 
twenty guineas, which sum had beea 
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voluntarily raised by subscription among 
the parishioners, to testify their gratitude 
“for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as a minister of the gospel among them 
for the last nine years, and their senti- 
ments of attachment and regard.” — White- 
haven Herald, 


DEVONSHIRE, 


A few days since, at a meeting of the 
College of Vicars of the Cathedral, the Rev. 
A. Vicary was unanimously re-elected 
Custos; and on Saturday last, at the 
College Hall, in the presence of the whole 
body, the Rev. G. M. Slatter, in an ap- 
propriate speech, presented to him a hand- 
some silver cup, bearing the following 
inscription :— Presented by the College 
of Vicars of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter, Exeter, to the Rev. A. T. N, 
Vicary, M. A., as a token of their respect, 
and of the high value which they entertain 
of his services, as their Custos, on the 
10th October, 1835.” —Western (Exeter) 
Luminary. 

In consequence of the inconvenient 
situation of the present church at Honiton, 
and its want of adequate accommodation 
for the inhabitants, it is proposed to build 
anew church, in a central position, capa- 
ble of containing 1500 sittings, of which 
500 are to be free. The estimated ex- 
pence amounts to 7000/.; and the inha- 
bitants have raised upwards of 3000l. It 
is hoped that aid will be obtained from the 
Church Building Society ; but there being 
still a vast deficiency in the requisite funds, 
an appeal has been made to the liberality 
of the public. Amongst the contributions 
are the following :—The Earl of Devon, 
2501. ; Colonel Baillie, M. P., 2501. ; 
Bishop of Llandaff, 1001, ; C. Flood, Esq., 
2001. ; Mr. D. Pidgeon, 200/.; Lord Rolle, 
50l.; Rev. V. H. P. Somerset, Sir J. B. 
Y. Buller, Bart. M. P., H. B. Lott, Esq., 
Colonel Lott, Esq., P. Mules, Esq., Rev. 
T. Putt,100l. each ; M. E. N. Parker, Fsq., 
M. P., 254. ; A. Chichester, Esq., M. P., 
5OL, &c. &e.— Dorset Chronicle, 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Ata meeting of the Corporation of Wey- 
mouth, on the 16th ult., a resolution was 
passed for the grant of 30/., for the pur- 
chase of a gown and cassock, to be pre- 
sented to the Rev. Willoughby Brassey, 
as a small token of respect for his services, 
as chaplain to the Body Corporate for the 
last thirteen years, —Salisbury Herald. 


ESSEX. 


On Wednesday, the 14th October, the 
Dishop of London confirmed 700 persons 


in the new on of ease at Brentwood, 
which his lordship had consecrated in, the 
morning of the same day.—Reeord. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Gcovucesrer.—There is in the Chapter 
Library of our Cathedral a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, in a more perfect state than 
most of those known to be in other 
libraries. Out of seven mentioned by 
Dr. Cotton, that in the British Museum is 
the only one that has the title page. In 
the dedication to King Henry VIII. some 
copies have Anne, others Jane, as the 
name of the king’s wife. Our cathedral 
copy has Anne, and the title is perfect. 
The book was given by Alderman Bury of 
this city, with twelve or thirteen other 
books, soon after the republicans bad taken 
possession of the chapter house, and other 
property of the church bere.—Gloucester 
Journal, 

The value of the advowsons in the 
patronage of the Corporation of Bristol is 
estimated at from 30,0001. to 40,0007. By 
the Act they must be sold, and the par- 
chase money invested in Government 
securities, the interest to be paid into the 
borough fund.— Bristol Journal, 

The following letter, in allusion to the 
above, appeared in the “ Bristol Mirror” of 
October 17, in a letter to the Editor :-— 
To the real friends of the Established Church. 

Sir,—From public reports | am induced 
to conclude the highest estimate that has 
been made of the livings attached to this 
city, and which must be sold in conformity 
with the Municipal Reform Act, is 23,0001. 
I think it desirable to purchase them, that 
they may be presented to clergymen chosen 
by the majority of the heads of the real 
church-going families of the parishes ; to 
effect which i shall cheerfully make one of 
one hundred, who will put down the 
amount in equal proportions. 

Ricuarp Burien, 
Brunswick House, Oct. 12, 183.5. 


At the anniversary meeting of the 
Bristol Clerical Society, a large number of 
subscribers and friends accompanied the 
lay steward, G. Worrall, Esq., to the 
cathedral, and heard a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Winter, President of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, from 2 Pet. iii, 13. 
The collection at the door amounted to 
421. Ss., exceeding that of last year by 
61. 9s. 6d. At the usual hour, about 130 
gentlemen sat down to dinner at the White 
Lion. Mr. Worrall presided, and the 
clerical steward, the Rev. Prebendary 
Banks, being prevented from attending, the 
Hon. and Rev. Lord William Somerset 
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officiated for him. The committee an- 
nounced that the collection amounted to 
4821. 1s. The Lord Bishop of Bristol and 
E. Ludlow, Esq. are nominated stewards 
for the ensuing year.— Bristol Journal. 

On Monday se’nnight, the Rev. Henry 
Cripps, vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, laid the foundation stone of the new 
church now being built at Cainscross, in 
that county, by voluntary subscription. 
At this interesting ceremonial there could 
not have been less than 2500 persons, 
amongst whom were the greater part of the 
clergy and influential inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, and of the surrounding 
towns of Tetbury, Minchinhampton, Bisley, 
Painswick, and Stroud. —Salisbury Herald. 

Mr. Terrett, of the Abbev- house, Tewkes- 
bury, bas given 500/. towards the erection 
of a chapel of ease to the parish church. 

A meeting has been held at Stroud, the 
Bishop of Gloucester presiding, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
want of a residence for the minister of the 
parish, Stroud contains a population of 
9000 inbabitants, and an endowment of 
less than 100/. per annum. It is a parish 
in which no residence for the clergyman 
could heretofore be compelled, on account 
of the confined power of the Bishop in 
cases where no house exists, and for nearly 
a century the incumbents of Stroud have 
not resided, At this meeting it was re- 
solved that ‘‘a general subscription be 
opened,” and that application be imme- 
diately made throughout the parish for 
contributions towards the purchase or 
erection of a parsonage house, in the parish 
of Stroud. The name of the Bisbop of 
Gloucester stands at the head of the list for 
the liberal sum of 50/., and several gentle- 
men have come forward to exert them- 
selves personally in applying for further 
donations throughout the parish.—Salis- 
bury Herald. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The parishioners of All-Saints, in the 
town ot Southampton, have recently pre- 
sented a handsome silver tea-service to the 
Rev. John Langley, the late curate, asa 
token of their high regard and esteem for 
his zealous and faithful ministrations among 
them, during a period of nearly five years. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Rev. Edmand Eckley, of ‘Tillington 
Court, Herefordshire, has munificently be- 
queathed 1,000/. to the Hereford Infirmary, 

2001. to the Blue-Coat School in that city, 
and 1001 to the Herefordshire Society in 
London.— Hereford Journal. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Berkuampstead Scuoor, Sept. 26th— 
Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
took place this day, at the King’s Arms 
Inn, when it was resolved unanimously, 
“ That every publicity be given, by adver- 
tisement and otherwise, that the Berk- 
hampstead Free Grammar School is now 
open to the youth of the whole kingdom, 
to the number of 144, and that a public 
subscription be immediately set on foot to 
defray the expenses which have been ne- 
cessarily incurred.”—Oxford Paper. 


KENT, 
Canterbury. (From a Correspondent.) 
On Thursday, Sept. 17th, was celebrated 
the anniversary of the King’s School So- 


ciety. An exceilent sermon was preached 
in the morning, at the Cathedral, by Arch- 


deacon Broughton, and, after divine ser- 


vice, Greek, Latin, and English speeches 
were delivered in the Chapter-house, by 
several of the scholars. At five o’clock, 
about seventy gentlemen sat down to din- 
ner, at the Fountain Hotel; Dr. Russell, 
one of the prebendaries, was in the chair, 
supported by Lord Tenterden, the mayor 
of Canterbury, the Recorder, the Right 
Hfon. S. R. Lushington, M.P., J. "Pp. 
Plumptre, Esq., M. P., the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Eden, Hon, — Noel, Sir H. Ox- 
enden, Bart., Admiral Sir I. Baker, Arch- 
deacon Broughton, &c. Ac. The Report 
of the Committee was read by the Rev. 
W. F. Baylay, one of the secretaries, 
and prebendary of the cathedral. After 
alluding to the high honour done the So- 
ciety in 1834, by the presence of the Lord 
Arc bbishop and the Duke of Wellington, 
at the anniversary meeting, the report 
proceeded with the gratifying intelligence 
that the number of scholars was still upon 
the increase ; that the Society’s exhibi- 
tions had become prizes which were sought 
by many competitors; that the library, 
established by the pupils, had received 
several valuable donations ; and, that the 
late exhibitioner, Mr. James, had taken his 
degree with credit as a senior optime. The 
state of the funds was also reported as 
being extremely satisfactory. Mr. W. 
Nassau Molesworth, having received very 
favourable testimonials from the examiner, 
the Rev. Hugh J. Rose, chaplain to the 
archbishop, was elected exhibitioner, The 
subscriptions were announced as amount- 
ing to 160/., out of which the second ex- 
hibition is paid. Viscount Strangtord, 
Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart., and the 


Rev. Dr. Hunt, were appointed stewards 
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for the ensuing yeat. Nothing, perhaps, 
was more interesting on this occasion than 
the address of Lord Tenterden, in which 
be alluded, in the most feeling and ener- 
getic language, to his late distinguished 
and excellent father, whom he styled the 
foster child of the King’s School, and of 
whom he stated, with equal felicity and 
truth, that, in the exercise of his high, and 
often painful duties, while be had one 
hand on the statute book, he ever had the 
other on that Sacred volume— the in- 
structor, the friend, the monitor of man, 
whatever station in life he may be called 
to fill. No less appropriate was the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Chairman, in proposing 
the health of Archdeacon Broughton, one 
of whom the King’s School of Canterbury 
is justly proud,—one to whose truly evan- 
gelical labours in a far distant land, hun- 
dreds will bear testimony, 

New Cuvrcn, Bextey.— (Abridged 
from the Maidstone Journal. )\—On Wednes- 
day, October 7th, the first stone of an 
Episcopal chapel on Bexley Heath, in the 
parish of Bexley, in Kent, was laid by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
one o'clock, A very large assemblage, to 
the number of about 5000 persons, had 
congregated on the site of the intended 
chapel, and beneath a marquee were seated 
many ladies and younger members of the 
families of the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Upon the arrival of the 
procession, the ceremony commenced with 
singing three verses of the 118th Psalm, 
N.V. Appropriate prayers for the Divine 
blessing upon the undertaking were next 
offered by the Vicar, and the Archbishop 
then performed the usual ceremonies. ‘This 
ceremony being ended, and four verses of 
the sixty-eighth Psalm having been sung, 
the Vicar delivered an address to the Arch- 
bishop; and concluded by begging his 
Grace’s acceptance of a silver trowel, 
which had been procured by small contri- 
butions throughout the parish, and which 
he, with the churchwardens, ther present- 
ed to the Archbishop in the name of the 
parish of Bexley. Inreply to this address, 
the Archbishop said, that he vas highly 
gratified with the expressions and marks 
of regard which had been shown him, and 
which he received as offered more to him 
in consideration of his station than for any 
desert in himself personally —that his 
prayers were offered to Almighty God, 
that the present undertaking might be 
made a blessing to future generations of 
young and old, rich and poor, in the parish, 
who would there worship God not only as 
the Creator, but as their Redeemer, and 
sing his praises, as they had now been 
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sung by the children who surrounded him ; 
and that be trusted he might be as to 
complete for the parish the work which 
had now been commenced, by consecrating 
the intended building to the service of 
God. 

Dover.—The new church, of which the 
foundation stone was laid by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, about two years 
since, was this day (Sept. 24) consecrated 
in the presence of a large congregation, 
His Grace proceeded to the church, attend- 
ed by a numerous body of the clergy of 
the district, and followed by the members 
of the Corporation. ‘The service was per- 
formed in the most solemn and impressive 
manner, and an appropriate sermon was 
delivered by the Archbishop on the occa- 
sion. ‘The church is an elegant structure 
in the Gothic style, and is capable of 
affording accommodation to all those per- 
sons who were unable to obtain admission 
to the churches situate in the other part of 
the town. —Record. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the new church, to be erected in the 
private grounds of the North Grove Estate 
at Tunbridge Wells, took place on the 
Yth Sept., amidst the congratulations of an 
assembled multitude, amongst whom were 
the Rev. — Heasman, of Clifton, and many 
of the resident and neighbouring gentry 
and inhabitants. A bottle was deposited 
in the stone, containing a parchment in- 
scription, as well as several coins of the 
present reign. ‘The inscription was as 
follows :—** The foundation stone of this 
building, called ‘Christ Church,’ was laid 
jointly by William Haydon, Esq., and 
George Walker, Esq., September the 9th, 
1835.’ ‘The names of the five trustees 
were also inserted, as well as those of the 
minister and the architect. The building is 
to be capable of accommodating 1800 per- 
sons, and above half are to be free seats.— 
Kentish Gacette. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has an- 
nulled the revocation of the Rev. William 
Bowen's licence, as curate of Kent-church, 
by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. The 
ground of revocation was the performance 
of a marriage (supposed to have been clan- 
destine) at his church of Ewyasbarold, in 
the diocese of St. David, of which parish 
Mr. Bowen is the vicar and officiating 
minister.—Salisbury Herald, 


MIDDLESEX. 


S7.GrorGe-Tue-Martyr, SOUTHWARK, 
—A vestry meeting was held at the church 
on Tuesday, Sept. 29th, for the purpose of 
nominating overseers to be returned to the 
magistrates for their selection ; and also to 
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levy arate for the payment of the yearly 
stipend of the rector. After a most inde- 
cen’, squabble of about five hours’ duration, 
a rate of three-halfpence in the pound only 
was carried, instead of the required rate of 
threepence in the pound. The result of 
this determination upon the part of the 
radical gentry is, that the church clock 
will be stopped, the gas cut off, the organ 
silenced, and the poor pew-openers and 
subordinate servants thrown into great 
temporary difficulty. — Times. 

Very Imrortant.—By the bill relating 
to marriages within the prohibited degree, 
which recently passed the two houses, all 
past marriages within the prohibited de- 
grees of affinity are protected from chal. 
lenge in the ecclesiastical courts, unless 
the suits for annulling them had been 
pending the ist of June; bat all future 
marriages within the forbidden degrees, 
both of affinity and consanguinity, are 
‘‘absolutely null and void,” to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever. 

Sr. Saviour’s—-Tue Lapvye Cuaper.— 
Considerable discussion took place on Tues- 
day, Sept. 29th, at the vestry meeting, re- 
garding the completion of this edifice, in 
which Messrs. Weston, Beggs, and Mr, 
Thomas Saunders took a most active part, 
In reply to Mr. Ellis, who said that the 
Ladye Chapel was a nuisance to the pa- 
rish! and that its supporters were influ- 
enced only by fancy and vanity, Mr. Saun- 
ders warmly asked ‘‘if it was a matter of 
fancy to protect the remains of their ances- 
tors, who were interred in a portion of the 
sacred fabric of their church !—(hear, 
hear.) Was it a matter of vanity to pre- 
vent the cart wheels from passing over the 
ashes of the dead?—hear, hear.) No, 
no; he must strongly disclaim all partici- 
pation in any such feeling. Exclusively 
of the fine and ennobling historical recol- 
lections connected with that sacred temple, 
it would prove a source of great benefit to 
the parish as a place of burial” —(hbear, 
hear.) It was ultimately agreed to by the 
vestry that a suitable ornamental iron rail- 
ing should be erected round the Ladye 
Chapel, by subscription! the radicals re- 
fusing to allow the churchwardens to ad- 
vance a penny. It is hoped that the whole 
will be completed in a few weeks.— Old 
England. 

The Bishop of Winchester, in his recent 
visitation of the Channel Islands, passed a 
high eulogy on the present state of Eliza- 
beth College, in Guernsey, and was pleased 
to present that institution with an annual 
prize of 5/, in books, to the best theologian 
in the highest class. —Cambridge Chronicle. 
The Northampton Herald bas published 
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a letter from Archdeacoa Broughton, con. 
tradicting its statement that Government 
refuse to consent to his return to Australia, 
unless with the express understanding that 
the Roman-catholic bishop be allowed to 
officiate conjointly, and be in every respect 
upon the same footing with himself. 

A paragraph has been going the round 
of the newspapers, to the effect that when 
Divine Service commenced, any pew in 
church or chapel belonging to the esta. 
blishment, if locked, might be broken open 
and occupied by any individual, and that 
such proceeding was authorized by Act of 
Parliament. We have since made in- 
quiries upon the subject, and have ascer- 
tained not only that no such Act of Parlia. 
ment is extant, but that Dr. Lushington, 
and other ecclesiastical authorities, have 
given it as their opinion that a family have 
an undoubted right to fasten up their pew, 
in order to secure it from improper occupa- 
tion. — Salisbury Herald. [Would any 
correspondent who knows accurately what 
the law is, or what the opinions here al- 
luded to are, be so kind as to give some 
information ?] 

Commemoration oF THE Three Hun- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Firsr 
TRaNsLaTION oF THE EnGuiisu Bisie.— 
Sunday, Oct. 4, being the jubilee of the Re- 
formation a spontaneous effusion of religious 
feeling was universally manifested through. 
out London and its suburbs. Not only 
were most of the churches, chapels, and 
meeting-houses filled to the utmost, but 
the aisles and passages of many of them 
were literally walled with human figures, 
whilst many, who could gain no admittance, 
remained at the doors. It would be out of 
the province of a daily journal to give even 
an outline of the various discourses. From 
minute inquiry we learn that most of the 
clergy of the established church carefully 
abstained from all allusions which might 
give to their discourses a political charac- 
ter, or personal application. In _ the 
course of the day, appropriate addresses 
were delivered tothe children belonging 
to the various Sunday schools by the 
superintendents and other competent per- 
sons connected with them; after which 
various tercentenary tracts, consisting 
principally of Biblical anecdotes and the 
writings of Miles Coverdale, were pre- 
sented to each child, to be preserved as a 
memorial of this important occasion.— 
Morning Paper. 

Torrennsam Court Cuare..—tThe trus- 
tees of this place of worship, erected by the 
late Mr. Whitfield, still continue their war 
of opposition against Mr. Campbell, the 
present minister, and disturb the congre- 
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gation in their religious duties. Last 
evening (October 4th) Mr. Campbell was 
prevented from finishing his discourse through 
the opposition feeling of part of the congrega- 
tion to sing the hymns delivered out by the 
clerk. The following was distributed at 
the doors previous to the service com- 
mencing :— 

‘70 THE CHURCH AND CONGREGATION AS- 
SEMBLING IN TOTTENHAM COURT CHAPEL. 

“ The following resolutions were adopted 
at a meeting of the congregation of Totten- 
bam-court Chapel, held after the service 
on Thursday evening last, October 8th, 
1835; Mr. Jennings (deacon) in the 
chair :— 

“* That this meeting. has heard with 
gratitude that Mr. Bateman has complied 
with the wishes of the congregation, and 
dismissed those servants of the place whose 
highly improper conduct has disqualitied 
them from further duty, and has appointed 
others in their stead. 

«That this meeting do solemnly re- 
solve, by every means, to give the fullest 
effect to such appointment. 

‘‘*That this meeting further resolve, 
that, in the eveat of Mr. Prior, or the trus- 
tees, attempting to obtrude the late clerks, 
Mr. Ayres or Mr. Cannubee, into the desk 
again, they will use no violence nor utter 
any manifestation of disgust; but will sit 
in silence, without joining in their unhal- 
lowed attempts to lead the worship, and 
will afterwards unite with the clerk of Mr. 
Bateman’s appointment.’ ” 

“ ADDRESS TO THE CONGREGATION. 

‘* Those friends who were not present 
at the passing of the above resolutions 
will see the propriety of giving effect to 
them, by a careful attention to the course 
pointed out, 

‘* Let the uninformed reader understand, 
that, since the trustees were overthrown 
in the Court of Chancery, they have re- 
sorted to several new devices for the ac- 
complishment of the object they then bad 
in view. For this purpose recourse has 
been had to misrepresentation and false- 
hood with respect to ourselves as a con- 
gregation, and almost every circumstance 
connected with the place. 

‘* Their purpose has been to shake public 
confidence, to sow division, and to prevent 
both the spiritual and temporal prosperity 
of the chapel, in order, if possible, so to 
reduce the funds, as to render it imprac- 
ticable to support the expenses of the 
worship. ‘ 

“In this evil work they have found 
ready instruments in the clerks, and some 
ol the doorkeepers. We have too long 
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endured the presence and activity of these 
agents, whose situations furnish them with 
such facilities for injuring the place. The 
insult of last Sabbath has, however, filled 
up the measure of their offensiveness, and 
we must now act as becometh Christians, 
according to the emergency. Mr. Bate- 
man, to whom, under Providence, we 
already owe the preservation both of our 
Christian hberties and of our prosperity 
in this chapel, has performed bis part; it 
lies with us to perform ours; and let it 
not be forgotten that he stands fortified 
by the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor of 
England, who in bis judgment said, ‘ He 
was of opinion that Mr. Bateman had acted 
manfully and rightfully in standing up as a 
single individual, acting on the conviction 
that the eleven trustees were in the wrong.’ 
To this may be added, the recorded opinion 
of the Editor of the Patriot, * that he never 
entertained any doubt as to the correctness 
of the view taken by Mr. Bateman, whose 
magnanimous firmness in supporting Mr. 
Campbell does him the highest honour.” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


New Cuvurcn.—A neat episcopal chapel - 
of-ease was opened at Ranby, inthe parish 
of Babworth, in this county, on Sunday, 
the 4th inst. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. J. Twells, and an impressive sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. W, Eyre, 
the rector of the parish. A collection of 
upwards of 15l. was made at the close of 
the service for the benefit of the distressed 
Irish clergy. The above place of worship 
has been erected at the sole expense of 
John Rogers, of Ranby, Esq.— Nottingham 
Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Visit or wer Masesty to tur Unt- 
versiry or Oxrorp.—The Queen arrived 
in Oxford at about half-past twelve on 
Monday, Oct, 19th, and proceeded to the 
Angel Inn, where a suite of apartments 
had been fitted up for her Majesty's recep- 
tion. ‘The Queen and the Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar were in the first carriage, and the 
cortege was escorted by a numerous body 
of well-mounted horsemen, and a detach- 
ment of the yeomanry cavalry. ‘The cheer- 
ing, which was tremendous, was renewed 
when her Majesty appeared in the balcony. 

After breakfasting, the Queen received 
the Mayor and Aldermen, and then pro- 
ceeded to the theatre. 

Shortly after two o’clock, the doors of 
this beautiful edifice were thrown open to 
those who had the privilege of entrance. 
The lower gallery was pertectly crammed 
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with splendidly dressed ladies, and the 
floor was filled by Masters of Arts and 
their friends. On the door of the upper 
gallery being opened, the under-graduates 
rushed in, each taking the best position 
thatoffered. Onits being filled, the young 
gentlemen commenced their accustomed 
sport by calling for cheers for the ladies ; 
this was received with tremendous ap- 
plause, as were the names of the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Eldon, 
Lord Lyndhurst, the Bishops, Church and 
King, and many others. Then came “a 
groan for Brougham.” “ His Majesty’s 
Ministers.”” —( groans.) — ‘‘Lord John 
Russell and Stroud.” — (groans. )}—* The 
Majority of the House of Lords,” — 
(cheers.) A great many other persons were 
given. At length the great door was 
opened, and silence for a few minutes 
reigned. The organ then burst forth ; this 
was the signal for the most deafening cheers 
we ever heard — they almost shook the 
building. All the ladies instantly rose, 
and the Queen ascended the raised space on 
which is placed the Chancellor's throne ; on 
the right hand of the throne were two chairs 
of state, one of which was occupied by her 
Majesty, and the other by the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar. On the Queen ascending 
this platform, the cheers increased in a de- 
gree we could not have imagined ; this 
continued for many minutes, during which 
her Majesty repeatedly bowed, and was 
evidently much affected. A great number 
of distinguished noblemen were on the plat- 
form. At length there were loud cries of 
silence, and, after some time, this cry was 
attended to, and the Duke of Wellington, 
as Chancellor, delivered an address, to 
which the Queen was graciously pleased to 
make the following reply :— 

‘‘My Lord Duke, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
and Gentlemen of the University of Ox- 
ford, 

“IT thank you very —— for this af- 
fectionate address, for your dutiful senti- 
ments towards the Crown of the King, 
and the too-flattering expressions with 
which you: welcome my first visit to this 
celebrated University. 

‘* By birth and education a Protestant, it 
is natura! that I should have long cherished 
an anxious desire to visit that great and 
ancient seminary where true religion and 
piety have for so many ages been success- 
fully fostered—where the soundest instruc- 
tion, based on the only safe foundation, 
religious principle, is inculeated, and 
where the most devoted loyalty has ever 
been impressed on the minds of the stu- 
dents. 

* This desire, by the king’s kind per- 
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mission, J have now been enabled to gra. 
tify, and I shall never cease to look back 
with pleasure to a visit so interesting to 
me in all respects, and where your duty to 
the King has induced you to afford me xo 
kind and affectionate reception within your 
venerable walls,” ; 

After the reply, his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington took his seat as Chancellor of 
the University, and the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred upon Prince 
Ernest of Hesse Philipstal, Earls Denbigh 
and Howe, and the Hon. William Ashley. 

After these ceremonies bad been gone 
through, her Majesty proceeded to the 
Town Hall, where her Majesty was receiv. 
ed by the Mayor and Corporation, who 
presented an address to the Queen, to 
which her Majesty returned a most graci- 
ous reply. 

Soon after seven o’clock, her Majesty 
was conducted to the dinner room, by his 
Grace the Chancellor, where covers were 
laid for forty—amongst whom was the 
Dean of Christ-Church ; and at nine, the 
Queen held a drawing-room, which was 
attended by upwards of three hundred and 
fifty of the most distinguished persons in 
the neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday the Queen received the 
address of the county, presented by the 
Earls of Jersey, Macclesfield, and Abing- 
don, Lords Norreys, Villiers, Chetwynd 
and Churchill, and fifty or sixty magis- 
trates. Her Majesty afterwards visited 
the different colleges, and at Queen’s Col- 
lege an address was delivered to her Ma- 
jesty by the Provost. Here also a very 
elegant dejuné was prepared, of which her 
Majesty partook. Inthe evening the Queen 
went to New College Chapel, where the 
service was beautifully performed ; and at 
seven her Majesty received about five-and- 
thirty persons at dinner, the city being 
again beautifully illuminated. 

On Wednesday the Queen proceeded to 
Blenheim. Nothing could exceed the 
loyalty of the people as her Majesty passed 
along. The Queen received an address 
from the inhabitants of Woodstock ; and, 
on her Majesty's return to Oxford, the 
clergy of the diocese presented an address, 
to which her Majesty returned the follow- 
ing answer :— 

“ My Lord Bishop, Mr. Archdeacon, and 
Gentlemen, ’ 

‘“‘] thank you for this kind address, tor 
your dutiful assurance of loyalty to the 
King, and for your affectionate expressions 
of‘attachmentand devotion towards mysell. 

‘* Kind and cordial as has been the greet- 
ing which has attended my arrival within 
these venerable walls, from all classes of 
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the community, believe me I receive with 
the most sincere feeling of gratitude the 
sentiments expressed by the clergy of the 
diocese of Oxford. 

« Although deeply sensible how little I 
merit the flattering expressions which per- 
yade vour address, | will venture to assure 
you that, to the last moment of my exist- 
ence, it shall be my constant wish to merit 
your good opinion, and exert my humble 
yet sincere endeavour to maintain, in all 
its primitive integrity, that holy faith 
which my ancestors were, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, mainly instrumental in 
establishing.” 

The Queen left Oxford at about three 
o'clock on Wednesday. 


SALOP. 


The Rev. George Biggs, vicar of Hales- 
owen, has very handsomely given land to 
the value of 2U01., towards the enlarge- 
ment of the burial ground of the chapelry 
of Cradley, Worcestershire, the present 
burial ground being much too small for the 
large surrounding population,—Salopian 
Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


A munificent present is about to be made 
by Sir P. P. P. F. Acland, Bart., of Fair- 
field House, to the parish church of Stogur- 
sey, of a splendid organ, of the dimensions 
xc. of the noble organ in St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s, Taunton,— Sherborne Mercury. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The prebend of Tachbrook, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lichfield, which, on its 
first vacancy, was, by consent of the late 
bishop of the diocese, attached to the per- 
petual curacy of Christchurch, Birming- 
ham, having become void by the decease 
of the Rev. Thomas Wythe, it will devolve 
upon the Rev. John George Breay, who, 
in consequence, becomes a prebendary of 
Lichfield.— Birmingham Journal. 

Porrry.—The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, (brother of Lord Althorp,) bas been 
appointed to a catholic chapel in West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. Soon after his 
appointment he called on all the dissenting 
ministers, stating that he had been named 
“by God” to the charge of the district, 
and questioning the said dissenting minis- 
ters as to their prejudice against the ancient 
church.— Albion. 


SURREY. 


The annual meeting of the District Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held 
at the Town Hall, Croydon, on Thursday, 
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the 15th of October. The attendance was 
both numerous and select. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury entered the Hall at 
half-past twelve o'clock, and it was most 
gratifying to observe the respect with 
which this venerable head of our national 
church was received. His Grace com- 
menced the proceedings by offering up an 
appropriate prayer, after which the Hon. 
and Rev. Arthur Perceval, the treasurer 
and seeretary, read the report, which we 
regret our limits will not allow us to give. 
Archdeaeon Hoare, Rev. R. Tritton, and 
Mr. Marsden, and Henry Gosse, lsq., ad- 
dressed the meeting ; after which, thanks 
were voted to his Grace, the Archbishop, 
for his kindness in taking the chair.— 
Surrey Standard, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


On Monday, October 12th, plate, consist- 
ing of a candelabrum with four branches, 
and some silver dishes, weighing alto. 
gether 363 ounces, was presented, in the 
vestry of Trinity Church, Coventry, to the 
Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, the vicar of 
the parish, in the names of the subscribers 
for the purchase of it, by Mr. Twist, the 
vestry clerk, who stated that it had been 
procured during his late absence, by the 
voluntary subscriptions of nearly one thou- 
sand individuals, and that the subscription 
had not been confined to one class, but that 
the poor have been equally anxious with 
their more wealthy neighbours to unite in 
this expression of esteem. Mr, Twist 
added, that he was unable to state, in ade- 
quate terms, the great obligation that all 
who had the happiness to belong to the 
congregation were under, for the exemplary 
manner in which Mr. Hook had uniformly 
discharged the arduous duties of his situa- 
tion as vicar of this populous parish. 

Wednesday, October 14, the anniversary 
sermon in support of the Birmingham Dis- 
trict Societies for Promoting Cbristian 
Knowledge, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was preached in 
St. Philip’s Church, by the Rev. C. Gir- 
dlestone,of Sedgley. The annual meeting 
took place at the Town Hall, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the past 
year. The meeting was very respectably 
attended. W.S. Duddale, Esq., took the 
chair, and amongst the gentlemen by whom 
he was immediately surrounded were the 
Karl of Dartmouth, the Rev. Messrs. Gir- 
dlestone, Eckersall, Craven, Digby, Breay, 
Marsh, Jeune, Morgan, Foye, Nuns, J. F. 
Ledsam, Esq., D. Ledsam, Esq., &e. &c. 
Apologies were received from Lord Ward, 
and Sir Ek, EF. Wilmot, for their non. 
attendance, owing to unavoidable encage- 
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ments, A long and interesting report was 
read by the Rev. C. Craven, and thanks 
were voted to the chairman, Mr. Dugdale, 
who, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said, the two societies, whose interests 
they were that day met to promote, were, 
in his opinion, amongst the most excellent 
of those connected with the church of 
England, Le concluded by congratulating 
the meeting on the increase of the collec- 
tion at the church doors, and the meeting 
immediately separated. The collections 
amounted toabout 56l,— Birmingham Journ, 


WILTSHIRE. 


In consequence of the extremely dry 
weather the last two summers, the founda- 
tion of the ancient cathedral of Old Sarum 
has appeared, and a subscription has been 
commenced to open it, the proprietor of 
the land having given his consent.—Sulis- 
bury Herald. 

A rare and curious tract has just been 
reprinted in this city; it is a collection of 
points of doctrine to be found in the 
writings of two of the highest authorities 
in the church of Rome—St. Gregory and 
St. Bernard ;—all of which go to prove 
the error and unsoundness of the modern 
tenets of that church. The tract was de- 
dicated and addressed to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Salisbury, more than two 
centuries back, by one of the clergy of the 
diocese. —Ibid, 

The sale of useful and ornamental articles 
in aid of the cost of the new and spacious 
church-schools for the children of the poor 
at Warminster, went off very prosperously. 
The total of the proceeds amounted to 

144/. The building, which is of the sim- 
plest Gothic character, consists of two 
school-rooms, and a porch, disposed in the 
form of a cross. 
of the new church, 
400 Sunday scholars, for a girls’ da 


school, and an infant school, with a large 


play-ground. A very liberal subscription, 


headed by the Marquis of Bath, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and met by a grant 
from the parliamentary vote for educational 
purposes, had enabled a committee of the 


inhabitants to erect it —Jbid, 
A fancy bazaar was held at Chippenham 


at the conclusion of the Church Societies’ 
Tbe proceeds are to be applied 


meeting. 
in aid of the Chippenham national schools ; 


these amounted, on the first day, to 1101, 


and the receipts on the second day added 
301. ls, 1d. to that sum. 


extremely beautiful.—-/did. 
It is supposed that the repairs of the 
organ in the parish church of Chippenham 
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Its site is very near that 
It is constructed for 


The display of 
Specimens of fancy work at the stalls was 
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will cost 1004, 701. of which has been 
already subscribed ; and we understand 
that Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., has, in 
addition to his former subscription of ten 
guineas, signified his intention of making 
up the deficiency. —Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, October 14, an addi- 
tion to the chapel of Newland, Worcester. 
shire, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. The whole expense attend- 
ing the additional building was generously 
defrayed by Major Carter, of Sunny Lodge, 
Malvern.— Worcester Journal. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester has most 
liberally given the timber for building the 
school-house at the Broadheath, and which 
is to be licensed for divine service.—Ibid. 


YORKSHIRE. 

A public breakfast has been given at the 
Town Hall, Guisborough, to the Rey, 
Thomas Pym Williamson, M. A., incum- 
bent of that place for upwards of 37 years, 
for the purpose of presenting him with a 
superb silver tea service, as a mark of the 
esteem and respect in which he has ever 
been held by his friends and parishioners. 
The plate was presented by Henry Vansit- 
tart, Esq.— Newcastle Journal. 

The efforts making by the Catholics, at 
this moment, in England, are unwearied. 
A Yorkshire paper says, ‘‘ On Sunday, the 
9th ult., the Prior of the Popish College at 
Ampleforth addressed a crowd of people in 
Helmsley market-place, during the time of 
divine service in the chapel, his intention 
to do so having been announced the night 
before by the bellman. The address lasted 
upwards of an hour, and at the conclusion 
of it he distributed a number of tracts, 
and was then drawn in his phaeton, by the 
persons assembled, to the inn. T he Prior 
preached the Sunday following at Stone- 
grave, opposite the clergyman’s house. 
Indeed his visits have extended to most of 
the surrounding villages.” 

In consequence of the triumph of the 
Hull radicals, in the case of church rates, 
the voluntary contributions, in aid of the 
parish church, amount this year to upwards 
of 2001, a sum fully adequate for the ne- 
cessities of the current year, and much 
larger than has been realized by any of the 
late church rates. —Salisbury Herald. 


SCOTLAND. 
THE GENERAL 


Sepeciat MEETING OF 
ASSEMBLY TO TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION 
Tne Commission i1ssuED By GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Edinburgh, Wednesday, Sept. 30.—This 
day a special meeting of the Commission ot 
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the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland was convened by the Moderator, 
in obedience to requisitions forwarded to 
him from synods and presbyteries, to take 
into consideration the legality of the in- 
structions given to the King’s commission- 
ers, appointed to make certain inquiries re- 
lative to the Church of Scotland, and to 
consider what steps should be taken by the 
assembly with reference to the said com- 
mission. The following motions were 
d:— 

(1.) * The commission of the Assem- 
bly having maturely deliberated on the 
instructions to the royal commissioners for 
inquiring into the means of religious in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence 
afforded to the people of Scotland, express 
their deep regret that his Majesty’s Minis. 
ters bave not been pleased, in consequence 
of the judgment of the last meeting of the 
commission of the General Assembly, to 
make any change in the composition of the 
said royal commission. And whereas that 
commission, from its authorizing the com- 
missioners to inquire generally into the op- 
portunities of religious worship, the means 
of religious instruction, and the pastoral 
superintendence afforded to the people of 
Scotland, may be, and has been, interpreted 
as at variance with the principles and po- 
lity of the established church, and as calcu- 
lated to weaken or to overthrow it, parti- 
ticularly as it seems to involve in ita prin- 
ciple subversive of this and all other eccle- 
siastical establishments ; viz., that when- 
ever religious instruction and pastoral 
superintendence are found to a certain ex. 
tent afforded by any sect or denomination 
whatsoever, then the services of an estab- 
lished church are not required, and may be 
dispensed with; the commission of the 
General Assembly publicly and solemnly 
protest against whatever has such a ten- 
dency, and declare that they consider it to 
be the sacred duty of the legislature to 
support and protect the national church, 
and to secure accommodation and religious 
instruction to the people of Scotland, so 
that they might attend regularly upon di- 
vine ordinances, and may profit by the pas- 
toral exertions and superintendence of its 
ministers. With a view to these most im- 
portant objects, and under the protestation 
herein contained, they approve of such 
members of the church as may be required 
to do so, by the commissioners nominated 
by his Majesty, furnishing accurate inform- 
ation as to all statistical matters, and also 
approve of all church courts allowing in- 
Spection of, or giving extracts from, their 
records of all entries relating to the same 
watters, it being clearly understood that the 
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commission of the Assembly hold that it is 
not competent to the commissioners to put 
to individual members any questions relat- 
ing to the doctrine, worship, government, or 
discipline of the church.” 

(2.) ‘* That the commission of the As. 
sembly encourage the committee on church 
extension to persevere in the prosecution 
of those important statistical investiga. 
tions in which they have hitherto been 
engaged, and more especially in those 
districts which are being attached to the 
recent chapels of ease, and the newly- 
erected churches, that all grants from the 
assembly's funds might be proportioned to 
the exigencies of the respective localities 
for which they shall be required ; and aware 
that, notwithstanding all the attempts 
which have been made to diminish or dis- 
guise it, there isa vast extent of real and 
most affecting ecclesiastical destitution n 
the land, which even with, and more espe. 
cially without the aid of Government, will 
require the aid of many years of most stre- 
nuous exertion and liberality ere they can 
be fully supplied, the Commission of the 
General Assembly make an earnest appeal 
to the Christian benevolence of the people 
of Scotland, and call upon them at this 
season, when the adversaries of the estab- 
lishment are so intent upon its overthrow, 
to attest by their subscriptions and their 
sacrifices their attachment to the church of 
their forefathers, and their hearty co-opera- 
tion with the efforts which the church is 
now making for the moral and religious 
well-being of the population.” 

Scortisu Eriscopan Cuurcn. — We 
understand that the present destitute state 
of this venerable communion, in many 
parts of the country, will be brought under 
the notice of the recently issued church 
commission. Inthe city of Glasgow alone 
there are, it is calculated, nearly 10,000 
poor episcopalians, chiefly employed in the 
factories, who, it may be said, are at present 
altogether destitute of the means of reli- 
gious instruction and consolation. The 
Rev. David Aitchison, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, with a zeal which reflects upon him 
the highest credit, is at present devoting 
his gratuitous services in their behalf, and, 
we learn, only wants the means to be ena- 
bled to establish a chapel, with a large pro- 
portion of free sittings, forthe permanent 
administration to these poor people of the 
means of grace in the communion of their 
mother church. At present, with the sanc- 
tion of his diocesan, Bishop Walker, be is 
officiating in a hired room, which is alto- 
gether inadequate to contain the Christian 
congregation which he has been the means 
of rescuing from the most distressing state 
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of poverty and religious destitution. This 
is a case which calls loudly for legislative in- 
quiry and support. In many parts of the 
Highlands, too, the opportunities afforded to 
the Gaelic E piscopalians of divine worship 
are lamentably deficient. We are informed 
that many of the episcopal clergy in the 
Highlands are doing the duty of two, and, 
in some instances, of three chapels, fora 
pittance of less than 10/. annually.—Ader- 
deen Journal. 


IRELAND. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the Editorof the Dublin Evening Mail:— 
Sir,— May I beg to acknowledge, through 
your valuable paper, the receipt of fifty 
pounds from the Dowager Countess of Rosse, 
towards the completion of the New Church 
at Errigle. ‘This contribution is the more 
valued, seeing she has not an acre of land 
inthe parish. I trust you will notice such 
liberality as it deserves. I have the ho- 
nour to be, your obedient humble servant, 
F. Hursr, Vicar of Errigle. 
Errigle Glebe, County Monaghan, 
September 10, 1835, 


—— 


(From the Dudsin Evening Mail.) 


TO THE MOST REVEREND JOHN GFORGE, 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, AND 
PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 


We, the Clergy of the Diocess of Dro- 
more, assembled at your Grace's Triennial 
Visitation of this Diocess, cannot refrain 
from expressing our high appreciation of 
the wise and pious counsels contained in 
the charge just addressed to us, which we 
tervently pray may remain impressed on 
our hearts, and, by Divine grace, produce 
suitable fruits in our ministerial conduct. 

At the same time we embrace this op- 
portunity of requesting that your Grace 
will accept of our sincere thanks for your 
assiduous exertions in maintenance of the 
integrity of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and in defence of those tem- 
poral rights of the Irish clergy, assailed in 
the present day with such violence and 
pertinacity—exertions on the part of your 
Grace and other venerable heads of the 
United Church, as well as of many of its 
other firm and influential friends, which we 
trust will eventually, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, prove successful. 

But, to whatever persecution and tribu- 
lation it may please Divine Providence to 
subject us, we shall never shrink from the 
profession of those sound and scriptural 
doctrines upon our Church is 
pounded, and the practice of those duties 
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so ably recommended to usin vour Grace's 
charge. 

We would now, with one voice, reject 
the imputation which, we understand, has 
been alleged against the clergy of Droinore, 
that we fora moment could be brought to 
express even a reluctant approbation ot 
measures tending towards the dismember- 
ment of our Church, and the alienation of 
her remaining revenues to other than 
ecclesiastical uses, under the weak and 
senseless expectation of deriving security 
to our tithe incomes, from the compromise 
of principle, which so unworthy an ex- 
pression of opinion would justly attach to 
our body. 

That your Grace may long live to pre- 
side over this portion of the National 
Church, is the prayer of your faithful ser- 
vants in Christ. 

Signed by desire and on the part of the 
Clergy of the diocese of Dromore, 

James Saurin, 
Archdeacon of Dromore. 


His Grace, through the Archdeacon o| 
Dromore, returned the following answer :— 


TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DROMORE, 

My Rev. Brethren—The address which 
you have presented to me by the hands ot 
the venerable the Archdeacon, you may 
be assured, is most gratifying to me, as an 
evidence of your approv al of my exertion 
on bebalf of the Established Church, a 
as a formal denial of the charge broug! 
against you, that in your opposition to a 
late Bull for regulating Ecclesiastical 1 
venues, you were acting in compliance with 
Episcopal suggestions, and not in accord- 
ance with your own convictions, as ex- 
pressed in your petitions to the Houses of 
Parliament. In a matter of so deep con- 
cern to the Established Church, you were 
incapable of being biassed by worldly 
motives, and you bave now, with becoming 
warmth, repelled the insinuation. This 
declaration of your sentiments is the same 
as that expressed by the clergy of those 
dioceses which 1 have visited in this my 
triennial course. In times like these, 
abounding in questions of much practical 
doubt and difficulty, it is most consolatory 
to find myself supported by the clergy in 
the measures I have pursued, and to be 
assured by them, that they disregard all 
temporal advantages, however great, when 
putin competition with the security of the 
Church Establishment, and the religious 
interests it was intended to promote. L 
am deeply sensible, my Rev. Brethren, ot 
the insufficiency of all human power, un- 
Divine Grace, to up! old the 
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cause of pure religion in the world ; and | 
bid you, therefore, in reliance on the ‘Diviae 
promises, to join with me in prayer, that 
Almighty God will be pleased to bless our 
endeavours to advance his glory and the 


spiritual welfare of men, by the wider 
diffusion of the genuine truths of his Gospel 
in this country.—I remain, your atfection- 
ate and faithful servant, 

Joun G, Arman. 
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The School Prayer Book. 18mo. Is. 
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The Biblical Keepsake, for 1836. 21s, 

Venables’ Interlineal Translation of the First 
Ten Chapters of Gregory’s Conspeotus. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Evans’s Letters of a Pastor to his Flock. 2nd 
edit. 32mo. Is. 

Dissent Exploded; or, the Bubble Burst. 12mo. 

2s. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons, preached at Keyworth, by the 
Rev. E. Thompson, M. A. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Family Commentary upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. By the late H. Thornton, Esq., M.P. 
Svo. 5s. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and other Poems, 
32mo. 1s. 6d. 
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Howel’s Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo,. 5s. 
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12mo. 8s, 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XXII. (Taylor’s Life of 
Christ. Vol. 1.) Fe. 5s. 

M‘Neil’s Sermons on the Second Advent. 2nd 
edit. I2mo. 4s. 
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Grand Junction Canal Co. .,.) 228 12 |London & Birmingham Rail- ) | 93 
Kennet and Avon do............., 19.15{ 1 way... £100. 45paidf | “Y | 
Trent and Mersey do............. | 610 | $2.10 |Grand Junction do. £100. ¢ 40 87 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 280 15 | Liverpool & Manches. do. ¢ 100) 204 | 
Worcester & Birmingham do..., 81 4 {Great Western do. £100. 5.| 14 | 
Wyrley and Essington do....... | 75 =| 3.15 {Atlas Insurance Company......) 13.10 | 0.12.6 
RAED BB ecsisecesesescosccsoccss 15.10} 14 {Globe do....... .... pesaansensstesns 148.10) 7 
Birmingham do............0+0++6+ | 260 | 12.10 |Imperial Fire do............. sical We | 5.7.6 
Leicester and Northampton do.) 78 4 {Indemnity Insurance ............ | 15.10 | 10.6 
Wey and Arun do............... | 2 1 | West Middlesex Waterworks...) 77 3 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tux Editor is much indebted to “J. G, A.,” but fears that the Biography in question would 
not have any connexion with the objects of the British Magazine. 

‘¢ A Constant Reader,”’ after some remarks in commendation of Mr. Gresley’s ‘* Eccle- 
siastes Anglicanus,” goes on as follows :—“ But the object of my present letter is to offer a 
few remarks on the general usefulness of didactic treatises. ‘ Whether any one ever studied 
a didactic treatise in order to know how to become a poet or an orator ? and whether, if they 
did, it did them any good ?’ are questions which, with yourself, I should be inclined to an- 
swer in the negative—‘ Poeta nascitur non fit ;’ and the same may be said, perhaps, of ora- 
tors, and of a few preachers. But, surely, if there were a poet-laureate in every parish, who 
was bound to furnish an ode once a week, there would be need of some new treatise, ‘de 
Arti Poetica,’ to suggest even the first principles of versification. 1 cannot but think that our 
young clergymen need some — of this sort. How many are totally unacquainted with their 
office when they begin to preach, and are settled in parishes where there is no one competent 
to give them the slightest hint, and where they hear their own voice only from one year’s end 
to another. It is true that common sense will suggest many rules to a preacher, but I appre- 
hend that many flounder on for years before they eyen discover their manifold deficiencies, 
which a plain and sensible treatise would at once point out to them. Perhaps one of the 
principal uses of a didactic treatise is, to turn the attention of young preachers to the different 
branches of their office, and this seems to be sufficiently done in the ‘* Ecclesiastes Anglicaaus.” 
Without being, or professing to be, a precise and formal treatise, it unfolds the subject in a 

lain and intelligible manner, and presents it to the good sense of the reader to form his own 
judgment upon. If any divine of acknowledged ability and piety would furnish the younger 
clergy with a more perfect work, the ‘* Ecclesiastes Anglicanus” must, of course, retire into the 
ae ; but in the absence of such a work, I think it a pity that your influential Review should 
check its circulation. 


The following letters have been received :—‘“ W. P.,” “ B. A. Cant.,” “ A Curate,” “ An 
Undergraduate of Cambridge.” 


The following are in type: —“ On the Daysof Creation,” “* Musical Festivals,” “ Parochial 
Psalmody,” ‘* Leslie on Ecclesiastical History,”’ “ Sabbath and other Levitical Ordinances,” 
“ Society for Propagation of the Gospel.” 

It would be a great kindness if correspondents would study brevity. The first of the above 
letters in type makes five pages and three-quarters. Of course, such Jength is most inconve- 
nient. 


An extra half-sheet of letter-press is given with the present Number in consequence of the 
Proprietors being disappointed in receiving a plate. 


